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QUARTERLY REVIE^ 


Art. I. — I. Die Deutsche Litteratur, von Wolfgang Menzcl, 
Stuttgart. 1828. • 

2. MenzeCs Geschichte der Deutscheu, in einem Bande. ♦Stutt- 
gart iiiid Tubingen. 1834. 7te Lieferung. 21stes Buch. Die 
inodernc Bildung. 

3. Co?iversations Lexicon der neuesten Zeit und Litteratur. 
Leipzig. 1833. Voce, Menzel. 

WoLi'OANG Mknzel is a writer who deserves to be better known 
than he is in tliis counti'}’. He is a man of more than ordinary 
calibre, lie has stujj 'm him. 'J’he German authors in general 
may be divided into live classes : Faiitfistic<>, Mystics, Sjysleni- 
hiii/ders, l*oetical-ideaUst$, or men of fancy and feeling, Ethi- 
diti, o-arkiTat, or men of learning and s<;icnce. HoflFman, Cba- 
misso, I'ouque, are well known us heads of the fantastic school ; 
devils, gnomes, s}lplis, Undines, Doppetganger, and animal mag- 
netists, are the commodities in which they deal ; a pair of seven- 
league boots, or a bottle of devil’s elixir, is the magic w'and of 
their enchantments. Tauler and Jacob Bdhmeu, Novalis, Fried- 
rich Sehlegel, isteft'ens, Jung Stilling, Gbrres, &c. are the no 
less celebiated heads of the mystic school. They rise a degree 
above the fantastics, and, amid much of the childish, contain a 
gieat de!>' of the essentially sublime. Their ideas, though not 
apt to be over clear, are never shallow, often profound, and not 
seldom grand ; if they sit not on the throne of Jove, they float 
upon the clouds wherewith it is encompassed. The System- 
builders. again, ere men of enterprize and of grasp. If they are 
mad — as to a British perception they sometimes appear — their 
madness has “ method” in it. Their mysticism — when mystics 
they are — is not a floating dream, a cre^ion of clouds, but a per- 
vading principle, an organizing powei^.a vivifying emanation. 
Schelling may be considered as the king ^ this hi^ier class of 
mystics : and it may well be doubted whether the human mind is* 
ever exhibited in a more august and commanding foi'iis than in 
their brotherly amalgamationP of science, rp'’gion, and poetry. 
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Applied more closely systematic mysticism pro- 

duces such men as Oken and Schubert; whose comprehensive 
minds see[[|g, in studying to recreate natur^ to give us an antici- 
pation. if not a knowledge, of her secret workings and wondrous 
developments. But the Systeni-biiilderf are not all mystics ; 
Kant and Hegel are not less wonderful examples of the power 
and compass of th» German mind than Schelling — the clear acute- 
ness of the one, and the abstract logicality of the other, belong 
equally to the wide domain of German intellect. Our fourth 
class is that of the Poetical-idealists. Schiller is a larger and 
Kbrner a ininpr star in the constellation. Jean Paul’s weeping 
heroes are scarcely less celebrated ^than Werther and Siegwart. 
Thercjis a deep fountain of feeling in the German mind, often 
opened into tears, with w'hich the robuster Briton Cannot always 
sympathize ; but, if tearful eyes are sometimes a sign of babyhood, 
tearless eyes arc often the index of selfishness. Next follow the 
men of mere talent, to whom frugal Nature hath denied the divini 
ignis parliculn — these men are more numerous every where than 
the men of genius; but in Germany they are particularly abundant 
and of a higher order. There are few trilling, few superficial minds 
in Germany — what an honest Dentsciter does, he . does with all 
his might, and leaves no corner of the earth unransacked, where 
stones of fit size and beauty maybe found, with which to fabricate 
his erudite mosaics. Tl^erefore it is that we have designated the 
learned of Germany oorAirai ; they are heavy-armed soldiers, pa- 
noplied with the lore of all tongues and of all ages ; their works 
are sometimes splendid temples of science, often proud-towering 
rubbish-heaps of useless learning. The perseverance of a Ger- 
man is proverbial — “ cui natioui, inter anirni dotes” — says Leib- 
nitz, though a German himself — sola lahoriositas coricessa esse 
videtur.” A hard saying ^ but in some respects true. If German 
literature is useful for nothing cl|e, it is useful, yea indispensable, 
as an index to the literature of the whole world. 

Sed quorsum Our end is to show’ what Wolfgang Men- 

zel is, by first setting forth, comprehensively, what he is not. He 
is neither a fantastic, nor a mystic, nor a system-builder, nor a 
poetical-idealist, nor a nnyo heavy-armed man of erudition. In 
so far as by Germanism we understand nonsense, wditfrlier it be 
ignorant nonsense or learned nonsense, nonsefflie puerile, or non- 
sense senile — whether it^be clever nonvense or silly nonsense, 
itpnsense religious, phU6sophicaL poetical, musical, artistical, 
political — tlTus far, w^ can assure such of our readers as are, not 
without reason, apprehensive of being infected with the epidemic 
disease m^,Teutomania — that Wolfgang Menzel is no German. 
** JEr schreibt wis^^in Britt^ — s«id one of his countrymen, in' 
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giving his opinion of Menzel’s style. He w'rites like an Eng- 
lishman !” certainly a very strange, and to us, a vet'y compli- 
mentary manner for a German to express his admiration of one of 
his native authors. ^ 

To pass from negati^iiato positives, we would say — Menzel is 
a man of a sound mind, of a strong mind, of an acute mind, and 
of a comprehensive mind. He is essentially the Doric order. 
» He has more power than beauty, and his beauty is always of a 
masculine cast, seldom if ever softened down into feminine sweet- 
ness. To illustrate the unknown by the known, he has more affi- 
nity w’ith Lessing than with any other German author familiar to 
the British student. He has also some of the tire and some of 
the sarcasm of Martin Luther; and when we have compared 
him with tw<9 such great names in the history of German litera- 
ture — alw'ays, of course, deductis dedticendis — we have said 
enough to indicate that we have to do w ith a mind of no ordinary 
calibre. Menzel is decidedly a practical man and a sound- 
headed man ; with him there is no vague dieaming, no inter- 
minable groping, no high-sounding but empty palaver — he iixes 
his eyes upon that W'hich human eyes can see at one glance, and 
pursues his cue with indefatigable endeavour and certain success. 
He never prefers a circuitous route to a straight one, when the 
straight is equally convenient — he never loses sight of the end in 
the means — and, from all his speculations, which, as being those 
of a German, are many, both wide a’lid deep, returns to the 
all-important question — how, under present circumstances, the 
civil and religious comlilion of his country may most surely and 
most speedily be ameliorated 1 With Pfitzer, Schott, and a few 
other high-minded patriots in south-western Germany, Menzel 
has done a great deal to draw' the minds of his countrymen away 
from those splendid but profitless dreaineiies in which they have 
too long indulged, and taught ^hetn to apply their hands to the 
more solid though less dazzling architecture of practical life. 
With this tendency, Menzel’s literary existence could not do 
otherwise than assume a polemical character; and, to sustain this 
character, Nature seems to have armed her chosen champion with 
the choicest weapons, both offensive aiif,! defensive, for intellectual 
warfare. Strong and able-bodied from his youth, he endeavoured, 
though unsiiccessfftlly, to realize in practice those gymnastics of 
the Greeks on w'hich tlie erudition of consumptive pedants had 
so long fruitlessly commented^ to recal his transcendental coun- 
tryinen from the learning of the dead to the wisdonrbf the Wvii/g, 
has been, and is, his unremitting endeavour. To attain thesd 
^ends, unflinching rebukes and unsparing satires could not be 
applied with too much resolution and iu the fearlessness of the 
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one, Me^zel has no equa^but in Fichte, as in the severity of the 
other he has no rival but in Richter. Heine and Borne be- 
spatter their countrymen with the merciless mud of vulgar abuse, 
and hold tfleir political sloth up to the scorn of Europe, amid the 
squibs and crackers of Parisian wit. «£^9t so Menzel. He sees 
the weakness of his country, but he also knows its strength ; his 
lash, when called for, is speedy and unsparing, but not inflicted 
with a willing hand, or with an air of malignant triumph. He* 
may warn, he may rebuke, but he will not curse the mother that 
bore him. Like the author of the lieisebilder, Wolfgang Menzel 
is a ringleader of that bold sect which has ventured to cull in 
question the title of Gothe to the kingly seat on the German 
Parnassus — but he is too dignified tto indulge in literary Billings- 
gate, ahd no protrusive egotism leads us to question* the purity of 
those motives by which his opposition is animated. He is a 
preacher of new doctrines, but not as a babbler; a caster-down of 
images, but not as a fanatic. 

Our author is a poet, a critic, an historian, a politician — and, as 
all German authors are, a philosopher. It is only in his critical 
capacity that we have at present any concern with him — but no 
man can read a page of his German Literature” without per- 
ceiving that the acuteness of the critic is here merely an instru- 
ment in the hand of the profound philosopher, the brilliant poet, 
the patriotic politician. 

The work to which wc propose more particularly to direct our 
attention — the "Deutsche Litteratur” — has been long known and 
valued in Germany as the most profound and most original work 
on its native literature that has yet appeared in that countiy. 
Franz Horn’s works are brisk and lively, and at the same time 
most comprehensive and exhaustive in their erudition — but he is 
too thoroughly German ^n his feelings to be relished by those 
who have not studied at Berlin or at Munich — his veneration, too, 
for a certain Christian simplichy and quietistical calmness of 
character often borders closely on mawkishness and puerility. 
Menzel again, is, as we have said, a man of nerve — nothing femi- 
nine, w'eak, or dreamy, nothing empty or childish., can he tolerate; 
manly is the image and superscription of his being. We have 
little doubt, therefore, th&t, if ever introduced, this aythor will 
become a favourite with the British public — ab least such of them 
who, amid the bustle of ephemeral politics, still retain an eye for 
the beauty of art and the dignity of intellect. 

• Tbe work .on German literature® is not a history but a charac- 
Jteristic — not a geographical tracing of the stream from its foun- 
tain-head to its aestuary, but a panoramic view' of the landscape, its 
present Itate, and future prospects. It is divided into two parts,' 
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that stand to one another in the reI9tion of spirit to body, of 
principle to practice. The one is the physiology, the other the 
classihcation, of literary botany. The first part conUiins the fol- 
lowing titles: ** The ^Mas s of Literature — Nationality — Influ- 
ence of .School-learning®?rnfluence of Foreign Literature — The 
I'rade of Literature — Religion — Philosophy — History — State- 
Education.” The second part is well digfested under three 
heads: “ Nature — Art — Criticism.” The style of Menzel is so 
solid and so well squared, that there is little or no room for the 
lopping or epitomizing work of the reviewer. He himself gives 
ns only the essence and extract of long digested and closely 
compacted thoughts. Thege remains for us, therefore, little or 
nothing to ^o but to select and give prominence to iipiiie of 
those paragraphs that, either from their own nature or from 
British associations, are likely to be read with peculiar interest. 

The literature of a nation is but the reflex, or rather we should 
say it is the oflspring, of its character — and he who would know 
the son must know the father. What then is the national cha- 
racter of the Germans? Some people tell us that they have no 
national character at all ; or, if they have any, it consists in a sort 
of “ wise passiveness” (not exactly in Wordsworth’s sense) where- 
by they receive into themselves and appropriate the characters 
of all nations that arc or have been on the stage of the world. 
** W'e are bears,” says Menzel, " in the ^yes of many, and can do 
nothing without a foreign dancing-master.” And, truly, it we 
consider the successive Gallomania, Anglomania, and Graecoina- 
nia, that gave a name to the most important eras ot German 
literature, we shall see some causes to fear that this accusation is 
not altogether groundless. No person can say that Shakspeare 
or Milton inii^ited any man or nation of men : they are as tho- 
roughly original, as much sui generis, ds Homer and iEschylus; 
but Wieland, it is said, was a bsenchinan, Klopstock an ^English- 
man (a caricature of Milton), and Gdlhe was a Greek. Certain 
it is that in no country is foreign literature so universally studied 
as in Germany. To see the ardour with which they throw them- 
selves on our Shakspeares and our Scotts, and even our Bul- 
w'ers and our Wilsons,* one should .imagine that the idolatry 
which is paid to Gdthe and Schiller consists more in a sort of 
national pride, th^n in a real admiration of any thing substan- 
tially excellent in these^uthors. Sureljf a nation that imports so 

• 

— • 

* We have on our table a work entitled Tom Cringle’s Scliifl ’s Tagebiich, odrt: 
Abentheuer eines Offiziers der Knsilischeii Marine, von Wilson : aus deiii Lnglischen 
^ uber!«etzt von August Schaefer.” We congratulate the learned piofessor on this im* 

expected accession to his continental fame ! 
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much foreign corn rniist^be wofully barren of native aliment. 
Such are the arguments of those who decry the literature of Ger- 
many without knowing it; forgetting too, that, even if the Ger- 
mans were so devoid of originality as they represent them, this 
very lack of national character, this vtl^^sferging of the character 
of German in that of 7nan, is capable of an explanation w'hich 
redounds most highly to the honour of the Teutonic race. Men- 
zel sees the evil and acknowledges it as freely as any of our dog- * 
matical criticasters may; but he knows also that there is no evil 
that has not also its concomitant good; and, of this universality, 
and manysidedness, as it is called, this imitative instinct and ap- 
propriating power of the German yiind, he gives the following 
accoiin;. 

“ The deepest fount of this inclination for things foreign (says he, 
j). 41) is the hinnamti/ of the German character. We are thorough 
cosmopolitans. Our nationality is to have no nationality at all, but to 
substitute wliat belongs to man in general for the particular peciiliari- 
ti( s that distinguish other nations. We appropriate the culture of all 
nations, and would regenerate in ourselves the blossoms of the human 
mind in every age. Other nations strive to make themselves a normal 
n<uion for the whole world; but this they do not by self-annihilation, 
but by imprinting tluir own image on all mankind. We have the 
same ambition to make our race a normal race for the wliole world ; 
but we strive after a different fashion ; we strive to realize the ideal of 
a ])liiI()sophicaI archetype.. Other nations reverence what is foreign, 
but they do not therefore think it necessary to undervalue themselves. 
Nevertheless, this self-denial has its good side, and its foundation in 
nature. There can be no true love without self-denial. Egotism and 
national vanity are the greatest enemies of culture. The noblest nations 
hav^ atzL'aj/s been the inost tolerant, and the basest always the most conceited. 
Our love for what is foreign thus arises from our philosophical 
and cosmopolitan characteri; but it has also another foot, and that is 
our poetical and romantic disposition. A poetical illusion floats with 
a beautifying power around all that^s foreign, and takes our imagina- 
tion ca{)tive. We possess this magic art of mystifying ourselves; we 
metamorphose ourselves into dramatic personages and give ourselves 
over to a foreign illusion. Many of our learned men have thought them- 
selves so into Cj reeks, many of our romanticists so into the middle 
.ages, many of our politicians so into France and French, many of our 
theologians so into the Bible, that they know no more of what is going 
on around tliein than a somnambulist. This st%;te of mind is very 
closely allied to madness, and in madness it (po often ends.” 

.This is severity following upon apology, and almost neutrali- 
zing Its kindly iulluence. lJut it is in this species of unsparing 
attack, this unqualified slash of the scimitar, that MenzeFs 
stmngth lies. He has too great a love for beauty to soften down, 
distojtion, even in the features^ of b«s Geniian mother. 
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But we recur to the question and what is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the German character ? That they have no cha- 
racter at all, as the French Abbe supposed they had no genius, is 
a proposition too absurd to be maintained in the present era of 
Kurupean dcvelopmeml^^n^iii^nc may be a weak imitator of Cer- 
vantes and Rabelais; but to call Jean Paul Richter aweak imitator 
of Sterne would betray an ignorance and a.prcsumption equal 
’ only to that of Voltaire, when he proclaimed himself the rival of 
iEschylus and the judge of Shakspeare. They who deny origi- 
nality, wit, and humour, to every other German author, must 
surely concede them all, and much more than all, to Richter. 
This man’s name is of itself sufficient to answer all the unworthy 
jibes and jeers that have beftn idly thrown in the face of the Ger- 
man muse. * When we find united in one mind all the^iimour 
of Rabelais, without its nastiness — all the feeling of Sterne, with- 
out its affectation — all the intellect of Kant, without its syste- 
matic stiffness — all the beauty of Gdthc, without its coldness — 
shall we say that the nation which possesses such a mind is desti- 
tute of originality and invention? To the man who knows and 
sympathises with German literature the very thought is treason, 
and the broaching of tiie question only shows that it deserves no 
answer. 

Madame de Stael long ago drew the proper line of designa- 
tion, when she said that “ Germany is the native country of 
thought.” The Gormans are a sort ^f intellectual miners,” 
and spiritual moles — and this is one among the many reasons why 
their merits are so often concealed from superficial eyes. As the 
Hindoo philosophers convert every thing into religion, and every 
thing in nature is with them a mere modification of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, these sacred three themselves being mere modi- 
fications of tlie one eternal Brahm — »so the Germans can do 
nothing without metaphysics. They must have a principle and a 
soul in every thing, and the wliole of external nature and life is 
valuable to them only in so far as it is a revelation of the internal 
Divinity, in whom we live and move a>id have our being. Jean 
Paul said ironically that God had given them the air for their 
domain, as he had the laud to the French and the sea to the Fug- 
lish. He might have said with more truth, though with less hu- 
mour, • that the Germans arc masters of the soul, while other 
nations control the b<4fiy — the one are lords of the w’orld within, 
the other lords of the world^without. *Menzel has given a pro- 
minent place to this distinctive character under the head «f Na- 
tionality — and, as usual, he shows us both the light and the dark 
side of this picture, and begins, after his fashion, with, the most 
unsparing severity. 
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From the oldest times l^ve we Germans been a fantastical nation. 
In the middle ages we were mystical, and now we can live only in the 
cold region of intellect. In all ages we have manifested an exuberant 
power and fulness of soul, that, welling forth impetuously within, pays 
but little regard to the world without' . Ey^ have we been awkward 
and helpless in practical life, but so mu'S^ore at home in the inner 
world, and all our national virtues and vices can be deduced from this 
one source — this meditative, brooding propensity of our inward man. 
It is this that makes us, Kar* a literary nation, and it is tliis 

that gives our literature its distinctive character. The writings of 
other nations are more practical, because their life is more practical ; 
our writings have a cast of overnaturality or unnaturality, something 
savouring of ghosts and kobolds, which is always at war with the actual 
state of the world, and that because we never have our eyes on any 
thing but the strange world of our inner man. We are wore fantasti- 
cal than otlier nations, not only because our fancy takes more mon- 
strous flights into the regions of the ideal, but also because we believe 
our dreams to be true. Our feelings follow our imaginations, and now 
sink as low into the mawkishness of domestic sentiment as they at 
other times rise high into the exuberance of pietistical reveries.* Our 
intellect takes even larger flights than our fancy — wc launch out into 
the infinite blue of empty space, and, as spcculatists and system-build- 
ers, we are followed by a fama clainosa^ a hue and cry, from every 
corner of the globe. Our splendid theories, however, we can realize 
nowhere but in our literature, and thus we give an undue prcj>onde- 
rance to the world of words, above the life, of which words are but 
the sign — and foreign natio/is arc not far wrong, when they despise us 
as book-wornis and as pedants. 

But this is only the dark side of the picture, as to which, however, 
we are unwilling to practise any self-deception. Opposed to this, we 
can boast a light side of our national literature, to which strangers 
much less frequently do justice. We aim at a universal cultivation of 
mind, and not in vain do we offer, to attain this important end, all our 
energies and all our national ambition. The knowledge which we ac- 
quire might well be more beneficial to our race than many loudly- 
trumpeted deeds of glory ; and th^re may be more true honour in 
learning from a foreign nation than in achieving a victory over it. 

1 here is in our national character something peculiarly fitted to elevate 
and humanize the race. In every possible direction, we put forth our 
strength in the great w’ork of extending our knowledge. Nature has 
given us a sympathy with aJl her doings ; and our intellect collects 
from all quarters the objects that its capacious grasp desires, and 
penetrates into the inmost depths of all the mystefies of nature, life, 

••It worth while to remark how exactly ifiis criticism of Menzefs tallies with 
what Mr. Bulwer puts into the mouth of his German student in the Pilgrims of the 
Rhine. “ With o jr most imaginative works we mix a homeliness that we fancy 
touching, but jvhicli in reality is ludicrous. We eternally step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous— we want taste.” 
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^aticl the soul. There is no nation so raulti^rious in its intellectual 
cfeveloptnent as the German ; and what the individual wants is made 
complete in the varied whole. It is only by a wise distribution of the 
different organs of knowledge amons individuals that an accumulation 
of science in the mass can 

We appeal to any person in the least acquainted with German 
literature — wc appeal to every unprejudiced observer of national 
character — whether this be not a most impartial and a most just 
sclf-nnatomizing of the German mind. Could any judge sum up 
more impartially the opposite evidence on both sides of a case ? 
Our critics in this country either condemn the Germans whole- 
*sale, or run into a sort of wild idolatry, w'hich perhaps does more 
harm than indiscriminate censuTe, — but a masterly portrait of the 
thing as it is— a just estimate of its good and its bad— ^t is 
strange, passing strange, that we should have first received from 
a German ! 

One .evil, and not a small one, which flows from this contem- 
plative habit of the Germans, is what they in their language very 
impressively designate by one word, Viekehreiberei, but which we 
are forced to make intelligible to ourselves by two Latin words, 
cacoethes scribettdi. A man cannot think and feel much, without 
having a desire to express what he thinks and feels. A woman 
cannot be always in labour — she must bring forth; — even so a 
man cannot be always a thinker — he must write a book. And 
thus is generated that chaos of mis-born hnps, that tumble and 
reel annually, to the amount of millions,* in the literary mud and 
slime of the Leipsic fair. On this great evil our author is pecu- 
liarly severe. He gives vent to his bile in the very first page ; — 
yea, in the very first sentence of his work. The following is 
certainly a very abrupt, and, to German ears, not a little startling 
(v\'e fear to many *an ungrateful), proemium of a work on literary 
history. ^ 

“We Germans do little, but write so much the more. When one 
of our descendants, in future centuries, shall look back upon the 
present epoch of German history, he will be apt to And more books 
than men in our nation. He may march back through past years, 
as through so many repositories. He will say> that we have been 
sleeping, and that books are our dreams. We have made ourselves a 
nation of scribblers, and might fitly exchange the double eagle of our 
heraldry for a goose. The pen governs and serves, works and rewards, 
fights and feeds, blesses ana curses for us. We leave the Italians their 
sky, the Spaniards their saints, tBe French their deeds, the English* 


“ According to a moderate calculation, ten millions of volumes are printed every 
year in Germany.” — Menzel. 
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their bags of money, sit contentedly at our books. The medita> 
tive German nation, devoted to thinking and feeling, has time for 
nothing but writing. It invented the art of printing, and thinks it a duty 
to work indefatigably at the great machine. School erudition, affecta* 
tion of things foreign, fashion, hihd,yi^|^b^polism have done the rest : 
and thus is piled up the immeasurabl^mass of books that waxes with 
every day. And we stand astounded at this monstrum horrendum, this 
new wonder of she world, the Cyclopean walls, which the mind ^as 
raised, not the hands.** 

We assent to every word of this powerful writing, except one. 
Are not the deeds of the British as glorious as those of the 
French? — and is the reproach of la nation boutiquiire to stick to 
us for ever? We sincerely hopes that this reproach is altogether 
unfounded. • 

Under the heads ** Religion” — ** Philosophy” — State-Educa- 
tion” — which explain themselves, there is much that could not 
fail to interest the British reader ; but we arc compelled to pass 
by them, w'ith scarcely a hasty glance at their contents. Though 
W'riting professedly on literature, Menzel has thought it neces- 
sary to dedicate full eighty pages to a searching examination of 
the present state of religion in his native country ; convinced 
probably, as we are, that religion is the mother of poetry, and 
that a literature, which has no devotion to animate it, must 
always remain in a great measure shallow and unsatisfactory. 
He complains, not without reason, of the indifference to religion 
at present so common in Germany, especially amongst the Pro- 
testants ; and notes it, as at once an evidence and an effect of 
this universal apathy, that Catholicism and Pietismt are every 
where on the increase. To this latter, indeed, our author seems 
to attribute a degree of importance which, from a man of his 
strong understanding, .we could scarcely have bxpected; but we 
are to bear in mind that Menzel is no mere anatomizer — no mere 

reasoning self-sufficient thin^’ — no “ intellectual all in all he 
has a heart as well as a head, and the proud temple of science is 
to him little better than a death-vault, when not animated by the 
genial life-glow' of poesy. Himself a poet, it is no wonder that 
he should prefer the deep earnestness of the Pietists and the 
Mystics to the cold calculation of the self-styled Rationalists. 
There is one class of men in particular, whou Menzel, influenced 
by this feeling, has, though himself a^stanch Protestant, taken 
under liis peculiar protection. We mean the much-undervalued 

• s ^ 

* Pietism in Germany is pretty much the same as Methodism with us ; the worthy 
Spener, ve belieire, was the father of the sect to which this appellation was originally 
applied. ^ 
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'poetical Catholics, with Tieck, Friedncli^Schlegel, and Novalia 
at their liead, whom Gothe used to sit in his chair with so much 
self-complacency, and laugh at. The “ master-mind/^ how- 
ever great he might be, in his ow^^ementof the beautiful in art, 
seems to have been a p«|f ■ i/'^ffiild in devotion — a good easy 
David Hume of poesy, who, enjoying the present, allowed the 
religionists to fight to their hearts' content about |be future — and 
looked on and smiled. Menael is not a man to trifle with any 
thing, much less with religion ; and he is not ashamed to profess 
his preference of a warm glowing Catholicism of the heart to a 
cold self-contained Protestantism of the understanding. On this 
* principle is based bis defence of Gbrres, Steffens, and other fra- 
ternal spirits, whom the narrT>w and exclusive criticism of the 
Kantians has condemned, wholesale, as enthusiasts and ^hirl* 
heads/' 

“A whole band of slavish souls” says he, “has united to banish 
such a man as Gbrres from the literary hemisphere of Germany — 
a mail of the most original genius, and whose works are a triumph of 
the most complete spiritual freedom. The view taken by these 
ostracists is the most narrow and slavish that can be conceived. To 
the more outward form of faith they ascribe an omnipotent influence 
over the mind of man — whereas it is the mind that exercises dominion 
over his faith. These men vainly conceive that, as the seal of Protes- 
tantism, wherewith they arc stamped, has metamorpliosed them at 
once into free and cultivated men, so tl^ seal of Catholicism, 
wherewith their adversaries are stamped, has necessarily rendered 
them barbarians and slaves : and they have no perception of this most 
simple truili, that, as Catholicism, in a great and pure mind, may 
assume a most worthy and venerable shape, so Protestantism, in such 
narrow minds as theirs, may sink down into a most unworthy carica- 
ture.” 

Thus far of religion and Catholicism. We only remark, by 
way of practical inference, that there is not a little here from 
which we moral church-going English might take a useful hint. 
If there were as much piety as there is church-going in our land, 
as much true Protestantism as there is a superstitious cry of 
“No Popery,” we should be an exemplary nation indeed ! 

It is with much reluctance that we make no extracts from the 
interesting chaptersion philosophy, politics, and education. The 
narrow exclusiveness of^Kant, the notional despotism of Hegel, 
in philosophy; the shameful passiveness «f the German people, 
the insinuating circumventiou*of the Prussian bureaucratifi^ 'xn 
politics; the bigotry of the classical monopolists, the mama of, 
tlie utilitarian pandidactics, ijQ education — all these, most fitting 
aubjects as they are for the application of Menzel’s lashj we are 
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compelled to pass over, in our haste to arrive at the proper 
literary department of the work. 

Our readers have already seen enough of the manly grasp 
which our author takes of hisi^' subject, to form a pretty accurate 
anticipation of the manner in whMKJIkfenzel walks over the pro- 
per literary division of his extensive domain. He takes a broad 
and expanded view of the mighty field of action that lies before 
him, and is too anxious for important results to dwell upon those 
ephemeral phenomena, that, however beautiful, flit before the 
eyes but fur a minute, and then disappear, leaving no trace of 
their working behind. Hence it is that he sometimes seems to 
make too sweeping conclusions, and, w'ith an unqualified repro- 
bation, to condemn that in the groSs, which in the detail unques- 
tionably presents many singular and attractive beabties. But, in 
a work which aims to give not the history but the spirit of 
literature, this is the only practicable, the only rational, proce- 
dure. It is not with pretty poems, but with great poets, that in 
such a case we have to do. It is not on mere verses, much less 
on rhymes, that we are to descant, but it is on the soul, the ani- 
mating spirit, that breathes in the literature as in the life of a 
people. It is a trite saying, that the noblest poetry is often 
written in prose; and it is a saying which we must peculiarly 
bear in mind, when attempting to form to ourselves an intelligible 
outline of the great body of German literature. There is a 
poetical clement in evfiry member of that mighty leviathan. We 
must expect to find poetry in its metaphysics, poetry in its 
theology, and poetry in its philosophy of nature. Schelling, 
Oken, and Gorres, are no less poets than Gothe, Wieland, and 
Schiller. 

With this understanding, we shall not be surprised at the sum- 
mary manner in w'hich Menzel dismisses not a few names of 
might from his literary review. Are they men of strong intellect, 
of pure heart, and of elevated principles f what have they done, 
either by word or deed, to assist in the great work of the ad- 
vancement and amelioration of human nature? These are the 
questions to which every candidate for a place on Menzel’s 
Parnassus of the Germans must give a ready and an explicit 
answer ; and, if the answer is unsatisfactory or suspicious, the 
petitioners are immediately elbowed out, as*mere cumberers of 
the ground and impeders of necessary business. The mere man 
of amusement, the mere poetical. mountebank, the mere carver 
and 'gilder, the mere rareeshow-man of literature, however much 
‘ he may have been estimated in his day, if he has done nothing 
else, meets with no more attention from our stern Aristippus 
than if he were a dancing bear. (Amusement is all very well for 
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a recreation, but to make a business of amusement, even though 
n be amusement of the highest kind, as iilf developing the forma- 
tion of the bones, or watching the metomorphosis of plants, if it 
have no reference to the moral antefiOTation and advancement of 
our race, is with Menzel an up^ya ronable sin : and, on this score, 
as we shall see, even t^' universal and autocratic Gbthe is 
treated with a nonchalance, and dismissed with an unceremoni- 
ousness, which might almost make a weak mind*tremble for the 
stability of the universe itself. 

With some qualifications, however, which the tenor of these 
remarks will easily suggest to the reader, Menzel is a most just 
and impartial critic. No man could possibly be more catholic. 
He delights to search out and acknowledge every thing that is 
noble and great in the intellectual world, under whatever form it 
may appear. Having once set himself forth as the advocate of 
Schiller and the antagonist of Gbthe, he has naturally been led 
to maintain his original polemical character, and preserve the 
same attitude of war through all the successive scenes of his 
literary activity. With regard to these men, therefore, his dictum 
must always be received cum ^rano salis. But, when there is no 
reason to suspect any bias, his judgment is always deserving of 
the very highest respect. If we except Gothe, to whom he 
seems to cherish a declared and unmitigated hostility, there is no 
great German author, none of the Jjii majorum gentium, to 
whom he has not done merited justicq. Lessing, Herder, 
Schiller, Tieck, Richter, and even Wieland, all receive from him 
the full meed of ready and discriminating praise. Still the pole- 
mical Brougham-like activity of his nature never sleeps long: 
and the unintelligent herd of imitators, that turn every thing great 
into caricature, seldom escape unchastised from his hand. He has 
also a most savage enmity against Voss, which, to the degree 
Menzel carries it, we find it very difficult to excuse or even to 
palliate; for surely the man w’ho wrote Luise,” though he 
might be a weak and a narrow, certainly was a good and an 
amiable, man. We give a hint here in transitu, which we hope 
may come to Menzel’s ear, that in moderation and tolerance of 
criticism that arch-heretic Gbthe might give him some most 
useful lessons. Most pitiless in particular, though certainly in 
many respects not mideserved, is the censure with which he en- 
deavours to annihilate that whole class of destiny or fatalistic 
tragedies,” which, since the precedent shown by Mullner, has 
been inundating the German Stage. The thing may be qyer- 
done, certainly, and if it is a good thing, the overdoing of it will , 
only make it so much the worse: but what is there in the 
“ Guilt” more than there is in ** Hamlet,” or many othCr plays 
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thttt we could mention^to authorize the indiscriminate charge 
fatalism, upon which the destiny-tragedies have been so often 
condemned wholesale? rather appears to us, that in Miill- 
ner’s play there is a satisl^tory reason assigned in the very 
name, for the apparently inahNiji||j|j}^e game which Fate plays 
among her victims. “ The iniquities of the fathers are visited 
upon the children even unto the third and fourth generations.” 
But in Hamlet all is chance, all is blind, inexplicable, contra- 
dictory fate; man is made the football of fortune; and a capri- 
cious God seems to take delight in defeating the best concerted 
plans of the wise, and thrusting unmerited advancement upon the 
foolish. Menzel, however, who has had better opportunities of 
seeing the destiny-system in full* operation than could possibly 
have*Tailen to our lot, admits of no such favourabtb comparisons. 
He distinguishes philosophically between the Fate of the ancient 
Greek tragedians and the Destiny of the modern fatalistic play- 
wrights. As Mr. Gillies some years ago laboured, we hope not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to introduce Miillner, Grillparzer, and 
the other destiny-tragedians to the British public, perhaps a 
sample of Menzel’s criticism on this theme may not be altogether 
unwelcome. 

Miillner,” says he, treading in Werner’s steps, drew the destiny- 
tragedy out into that frightful caricature in which it now walks abroad, 
ghost-like, on every German stage. Werner’s ‘ February,’ gave the 
£rst impulse, and Miilkier’s * Guilt” Was the culminating point, and 
tins strange mannerism straightway spread abroad on all sides like a 
pestilence. The new phssis was not essentially different from the old ; 
but its Fate is always a hostile, destructive, revengeful power. With the 
ancient Greek tragedy it agrees only in name. We must be allowed, 
however, to draw a little more accurately the line of distinction. 

** In the ancient tragedy. Fate was an iron, inexorable, truly sublime 
power, horrible and yet beautiful, worthy of the idea that wc have 
of an all-rnling destiny. It stqod as eternal necessity opposed to 
heaven-storming liberty, and the measure of its sublimity lay in the 
power and dignity of the hero. The more free, the more exalted, the 
more divine the hero, so much the mightier, deeper, holier, was the 
power that set bounds to his striving. This perva^ling idea of the 
Greek drama is in the conflict of the hero against Destiny ; and this 
Destiny, though in itself invincible and unchanging, receives, neverthe- 
less, a relative greatness from the strength of ^e resistance that is 
made to it, and the worth of the victim that is sacrificed to it, which 
relative greatness alone gves Fate a right ft> assume a poetical signifi- 
. fancy. In the free will, the power, -and the inward worth of the hero, 
the criterion of tragedy lay. By bow much greater and worthier the 
' hero, by so much more powerful was Fate, so much nobler was the conflict, 
30 much,roore sublime the poetical Action. The resistance of the hero was 
the tneasure of the whole poem. Suph is also the tragedy of Schiller, 
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Nud such tragedy alone did he make a favourite with the Oermani* 

now what has become of all bis promising blossom, when moral 
impotence and a sickly striving after origioaility presumptuously seek to 
lair themselves upon his laurels? 

The heroes of our modern destinyF^agedies are without volition^ 
without worth, without their birth upward they are in 

the band of a dark mysterious power.* They commit their monstrous 
crimes, not as free agents but as predestined. A curs|, inherited from 
an* ancestress, or inflicted by a malignant Sycorax, drives them on to 
their fate; and their sin, like its punishment, is indissolubly con- 
nected with one unavoidable fatal hour of their existence. The poor 
sinner must sin because this happens to be the 24th or 29th of February, 
and no other day. Not from any incitement of passion, not from any 
determination of will, does bis sii^ proceed ; if there is any motive in 
him, it is not hi% own, but inherited as a judicial punishment, tpins^ 
mitted as a curse. Yea even the Devil himself needs take no trouble to 
seduce him; he must sin when the clock strikes twelve, and the dag- 
ger is the hour-hand, and the heart which he transfixes is the mysterious 
number — the hand advances, and the deed of terror is done. The witch- 
trials are profound and intellectual, when compared with this meaning- 
less fatalism. In them, man, however beset with devils, has yet a free 
choice left, and the powers of darkness must work for their prey before 
they are sure of it. But in these Destiny-plays there is no need of a 
compact between Faust and Mephistopbeles. The hero has neither 
choice nor enjoyment; and the powers of darkness themselves have not 
the pleasure of combating the yielding strength of man, and leaving the 
field of battle with a solemn ovation. It is an unmeaning game with 
puppets. It is impossible that even the Devil himself can feel anything 
but ennui at a sport, wdierc he has no strength to baffle, no will to over- 
reach, no holiness to corrupt, no angel to seduce, — no office to perform 
but that of a common executioner on subjects, which are delivered 
ready for decapitation to his hand.*’ 

So much for M\)llner and Grillparzer. It is time, however, that 
we leave this skirmishing with lesser heroes, and advance into the 
very heat and throng of the battle. We must endeavour to 
grapple with the grand quastio vexata of German literature — the 
articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesm. We are called upon to 
decide the great ({question, whether Gdthe or Schiller be the 
king of the German Parnassus — and the divided w'orshippers of 
the literary world wait with suspense upon our decision, whether 
Gdthe be a divine Shekinali, or a golden calf of the idolaters. 

We perceive Men^l, like a sturdy old Gaul, advance fearlessly 
up to the chief-consul of Ikerary senators,^and, regardless of his 


♦ We beg pardon for this interruption, but we must be permitted to ask Dr. Men- 
zel whether tin’s observation does not apply to CEdipus Tyrannus as wcJJ as to the 


heroes of Vie Schul<V* and of •• Die Ahnj'rauV* 
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calm, dignified, godlike- demeanour, impiouslj^ pluck his beardy 
Heaven and earth arS>in awe-struck expectation, what punislf- 
ment shall follow such iJ|^eard-of audacity. 

The truth of the mat^» that the great Gdthe — for great 
he certainly was, by the all parties— has been so 

much bepraised and bewonderedjancf the admiration justly due 
to his genius, has run wild, as well in this country as in Ger- 
many, into such a rankness of besotted idolatry, that there v'as 
an imperative necessity that some one should arise to revindicate 
to the literary mind its lost independence, and dispel from the 
eye-sight of men that mist which an overheated enthusiasm had 
raised. The Minerva who was destined to perform this kind 
office is Menzel ; and none coukd have been chosen better fitted 
for such an honourable enterprize. Schlegel (A. W. we mean) has 
once again, by a few miserable squibs and lampoons,* attempted 
to darken that halo of glory which shines round the consecrated 
head of Schiller ; but, we believe, the blasts of his penny trumpet 
never produced any effect, but to throw back ridicule on him 
who blew them : and the name of Schiller still stands resplendent 
in its own unsullied purity. Not so ineffective, we fear, have 
been the shafts, or rather the blows, w'hich Wolfgang Menzel has 
from time to time directed against the Olympian head of Ger- 
many’s poetical Jove. Menzel was not a man to strike, without 
knowing what he was striking at ; the words that he wrote are as 
well-aimed strokes qf a hammer — they are sure to tell. We 
must not, therefore, expect to find Gdthe coming entirely un- 
scathed out of this doughty warfare — though the crown may still 
remain on his head, yet, to Menzel-illumiiied eyes, it shines no 
more with a divine, but with a human, lustre. Gcithe still re- 
mains a great man, a splendid piece of humanity ; but he is no 
more the only great man that Germany or •Europe contains. 
He is a man, according to Menzel’s view, and merely a man ; 
no demi-god, much less a god, the last and greatest incarnation 
of the poetic Brahma. 

Our spacer as well as our tactics, on this occasion, lead us to 
plunge straightway in medias res. We have, no inclination to 
dash off our critical arabesques upon the Doric portico of Men- 
zel’s well-compacted edifice. We extract the following quintes- 
sence of our author’s Anti-Gotheism from tlie History of the 

Germans.” — p. 776. 

^ • 

** Gdthe had all the *&elicate tac;^ of Lessing, with a much richer 


• 

So laiig cs Schwaben gibt, in Schwaben 

Wird Schiller stets Bewunderer habcii.” 
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^Biagination^ but without his manliness ; all the^enderness and sensibility 
.^of Herder^ but without bis faith. So far a^be mere handling of ' bis 
subject was concerned, be was, doubtless^he greatest of our poets; 
but he bad no enthusiasm for any thiuj^mut himself, and his works are 
merely flattering portraitures ^ individuality. As, in his study 

at Weimar, he was wont so to dispose himself in reference to the light, 
that he might appear to strangers who came to visit him under the 
mast pictorial distribution of light and shade, so wdire all his works 
mere artiflcial means of throwing a favourable light upon himself. He 
bad no sympathy with the world, but in so far as it served him for this 
end. For the affairs of bis country he had no eye — be positively bated 
them. He sung the praise of Napoleon, because Napoleon flattered 
him, and during the great liberation war (in 1813) he shut himself up 
in his study, occwied with Chinese trifles, and disgusted with an age 
that acknowledge something greater than himself. This man, how- 
ever, to his cotemporaries appeared to be the greatest man alive ; and 
that, because be could not flatter himself, without at the same time 
flattering a countless number of souls as base as his own, and because 
bis talent threw a poetical beauty over the inclinations of an aristocracy, 
that, boasting of a high degree of refinement, submitted willingly to 
the lowest grade of national degradation. Lessing bad frightened the 
weaklings of the age — they were contented to admire him, but felt his 
sting not the less severely. Gothe was their favourite, because he 
convinced them that their weakness was beauty.*’ 

This certainly is no spare measure of rebuke ; but the reader 
roust remember that it is Menzel who is Attacking, and Gothe 
who is attacked. In the wars of the giants,’’ as Jeifray said, 
in speaking of Lord Brougham, " great blows must be given and 
received.” The admirers of Gothe were too numerous and too 
loud to be affected by what might appear to them to be the mere 
“ whisper of a fa<;tion.” A declared and open war was neces- 
sary to make head against the long-established monarchy of 
Gdtheism ; and none but a bol4 and dauntless leader could 
change the presumptive name of rebel into that of hero and of 
patriot. 

Not (!^ go too far into a vague and loose declamation, the 
charges brought against Gothe % Menzel and his friends may 
be reduced to the following; — 

1. That he was no politician. 

2. That he was no patriot. 

3. That he was selfish aiid egotistical. 

4. That he had no enthusiasnk 

5. That he had no religion. 

6. That he had no morality. 

7. That he affected an air of state and majesty, and thought 
himself entitled to the veneratiomof t^p whole world. 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. 
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The charges in tbiaJndictrnent are clearly and distinctly stated^ 
and we shall endeavod^to answer them with as great brevity as 
possible, pleading eilher'^iilty or not guilty, with or without such 
modifications as shall appelhk^)ecessary or advisable. 

Article 1, Admitted. viiguted to observe, his age 

wanted to act .*' — Falk. . . Every man cannot be a politician, 
even though a (Universal Suffrage Bill should attempt to make 
him so by force. At the same time, we cannot help observing, 
that that lack of interest in things political, which Gbthe him- 
self again and again admits, squares but ill with the universality 
and manysidedness” of which we have of late heard so much. 
Gbthe himself allows (in his Morphologic), ‘‘ Wir sind an’s Ucben, 
nicht an die Betrachtung aiigevt’iesen, — Man is an active, not a 
contemplative, being and yet his own life is a''&untinual prac- 
tical denial of his own maxim. A man of action must take an 
interest in politics. Gbthe was no man of action, therefore he 
was no politician. What dreaming, passive, substanccless, crea- 
tures are his heroes! What is Werther? a die-away. What is 
Faust? a dreamer, and one who cannot even dream himself, but 
lets the Devil dream for him. What is Meister? a milksop, a 
nincompoop, the football of circumstance. 

Article 2. Admitted as a corollary from article one ; but under 
the qualification, Now omnia possumus omnes. Horace was a 
great poet, but a bad soldier. Cicero was a great orator, but a 
bad poet. Bacon \fas a great philosopher, but he could not 
withstand a bribe. It was not in Gbthe’s nature to be fiied 
with the enthusiasm of a Kbriier or an Arndt, because he had 
no eye for things political. Whether Homer was as valiant in 
the fight as that Achilles whose valour he celebrates, we cannot 
tell; but we know that to do great deeds is one faculty, and to 
sing of great deeds is another faculty. It would be absuid to 
demand of an artist to be alt ^hat which it is his vocation only to 
describe. 

Article 3 . Denied in toto. A kindlier man than Gbthe, ex- 
cept perhaps Jean Paul, never existed. Of this the manner in 
which he has spoken of Herder, Voss, and Schiller — men in many 
respects the antipodes of himself — is a sufficient proof. Gbthe 
loved nature and loved art, with a fondness and a constancy never 
«|ualled. ' And the man who does so canndl be selfish, cannot be 
egotistical. ^ 

Article 4 . Denieff — Gbthe ]iad an enthusiasm, but a calm 
and clear, not a noisy and troubled enthusiasm. His enthusiasm, 
however, was not, like that of many men of the present age,, vented 
^tirely in chasing political, theological, and pedagogical bubbles. 
He had an enthusiasm for the Jbeautiful in nature, and for the 
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V beautiful in art, as imitative thereof. Vi'jA the grand, the aublini^^ 
the powerful, the terrible, be had no sw^atby — bis strength is the 
strength of rest, and his sublime is tb^nblimeof composure. Thpfe 
is' no objection that is brought jjipiiist Gothe, under this bead, 
that cannot at the saniefctin?,J*tie brought against Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and a host of other most elect sons of the Muse. Nay, 
this lack of enthusiasm may, with equal force, i)e urged against 
the whole art and ideal of the Greeks. The Jupiter Capitolinus 
shakes his arabrosian locks in quiet dignity, and the Apollo aims 
his certain shaft without perturbation. It is only in the low re- 
gions of earth that the storms rage and the winds contend » above, 
ail is serene, all is divine. 

Article 5. This article is*denied, when stated in the unquali- 
fied terms in^ihich it appears in the indictment. It is admitted, 
however, that religion was not the element in which Gotbe’s 
muse delighted to dwell. 

Here, again, the trumpeters of the "manysided master-mind of 
Germany” find themselves at a discount. We never could dis- 
cover that strong development of the bump of veneration on 
Gbthe’s cranium, of which Carlyle and some of our German 
illnmiuati so mysteriously discourse. Pranz Horn, who sets out 
witli that intolerant rule of criticism, that none but a true 
Christian can be a true poet, has great difficulty in discovering 
where Gbthe’s Christianity lies. At the same time, as the " dear 
dear man'' whom he reveres as the first of^oets after Shakspeare, 
must be brought within the orthodox fold by some contrivance or 
other, he sees the secret sun of Gblhe’s Christian piety glowing 
in that beautiful little Indian legend — " The God and the Baya- 
dere.” The critic of Shakspeare is right, if, from this poem he 
draw's the conclqsion that Gothe had one of those chords in his 
heart which might, if properly touched, have learned to vibrate to 
the music of the Christian schejne* But if he attempts to go 
further, and thinks to tie down this poetical Proteus to the defi- 
nite and exact shape of the Gospel of Christ, he will find himself 
egregiously deceived. The smiling angel will straightway me- 
tamorphose itself into a lascivious faun, and the w'oman, so beau- 
tiful above, prove a filthy sea-monster below. 

Article G. This article is in one sense true, and in another 
sense false. Goth* w'as not a moralist, but he was not there- 
fore an immoral man. aNone of his wqrks are written with a 
view of inculcating any moral precept, but they do not, thereforg, 
inculcate immorality. I’o him, the good (to ayaflov) app^ared^ 
only under the avatar of the beautiful (to xoXdv), and that which 
is right appeared only under the pbasis of the natural. The 
words dutyt gnd ought, were# not his dictionary, but for these 
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he substituted beauty m^s. He could not oppose man to nature, 
as Schiller, Tiedge, andy^e Kantian poets did — “ vivere conve- 
nienter natura** was his waW'h-word, and he conceived that all 
the distortions, excesses, and nS^strosities, with which the moral 
world was defaced, arose from not ^servilig and imitating Nature. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that there is a sort of ten- 
dency to Epicureanism in some of his works, against which the^ 
youth of Germany and of Europe ought to be warned. It is absurd 
and ridiculous to torture the mind into moral systems, as Hindoo 
yogees do their bodies into devotional distortions — but it is irra- 
tional and unmanly to be sensual. 

Article 7. To this article it is portly answered, that Gothe 
wouldchave been more than a man, had he remaiij^d altogether 
unaffected by the profound homage that was paid to his genius, 
not only by Germany but by universal Europe. We remark fur- 
ther, that Gothe was, in all his doings, animated by a love of 
order, which sometimes bordered very closely upon formality. 

With these few remarks we must leave Gothe. That Menzel 
underrates him we hold to be quite certain ; that Carlyle over- 
rates him is equally certain ; but what the true measure of his 
stature is may long remain a problem. We may, perhaps, have 
acted injudiciously in putting the question into a systematic 
shape, and arguing the point pro and con, in our own person ; 
but it appeared to us the most brief and comprehensive, as well 
as the most impartial, mode of stating the substance of Menzel’s 
philippic. To have calmly translated the whole oration, without 
one word of explanation or reply, would have gone beyond the 
compass of our endurance, if not contrary to our most conscien- 
tious principles. We shall, however, make amends by allowing 
Menzel to plead the cause of Schiller in his own words, and vie 
know that many a warm heart will glow, and many a bright eye 
beam with sympathy, as the eulogy of that purest of poets flows 
in ready translation from our pen. 

The greatest of the poetical idealists was Schiller. He brought 
back the abstract ideal to the fullness of nature, as Gothe also did — 
but he did further, what Gothe did not do — he elevated nature up to 
the ideal. His heroes were, in romantic poetry, what the gods of the 
Greek sculpture were to the Greeks — divine men, human gods. 

“ Schiller has concentrated his whole poetical dhergies in the repre- 
sentation of man, and that not vulgar man, hut the ideal of all grandeur 
and beauty of soul, the*liighest and most mysterious of all wonders. 
The •external world served him only as a foil to set off, a comparison 
•to illustrate, man. To the blind powers of nature he opposes the moral 
energy of man, that he may thus exhibit human nature in its highest 
nobility, *or wrestling in triumphant strength, as in * The Diver,’ and 
in the * Surety or, again, he intA)duces human sympathies with 
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nature, and gives a moral significancy to blind powers, as in *• The 
Lament of Ceres,’ ‘ Hero and Leander^he ‘ Cranes of Ibicus,’ the 
* Bell,’ &c. Even in his historical wod^ it is not his aim to set forth 
the epic progress of the whole, subi^fnas that is to the necessary laws 
of nature; he delights in^aintis^‘''character, and bringing out in alifo 
reliexo the powerful heroes of the drama, who oppose human freedom 
to changeless necessity. 

, “ The soul of all Schiller’s creations is his ide*hl characters. He 
paints nothing but man, and man in bis highest moral beauty and 
sublimity. He seems to have thought it impossible to give the name 
of poetry to that, which, while it imitated, did not, at the same time, 
idealize humanity. We do not, indeed, go so far as to assert that mere 
moral dignity can ever constitute true poetry. On the contrary, our 
earlier poets, who were all gr?at moralists, were at the same time the 
greatest sinnefli against true'poetry ; and it is as difficult a thing to paint 
as to possess a noble soul, though nothing is more easy than the assump- 
tion of both. When ideals of moral beauty are to be represented in 
poetry, it is indispensable that the nature of the characters be not made 
to su^er under their morality. It is as erroneous to defend bad poetry 
by the allegation of good morality, as it is to make good poetry a 
veil of grace thrown over the deformities of bad morality. Most of 
our moral poets, however, are like the vulgar painters of the images of 
saints ; they claim veneration for the vilest daubing, merely because 
the daub represents, or is intended to represent, a saint. Few of them 
are like Raphael, whose saints are real saints, and whose art is as 
holy as the subject of it. Among these few, Schiller is a chief. Even 
in his youthful productions, which are so often and so severely cri- 
ticized as unnatural, this inward truth to nature is triumphant over all 
extravagance — which extravagance accordingly disappears altogether 
in his later works. We have some great poets, who have painted 
beauties, but not moral beauties ; and these poets, perhaps, possessed 
the tact of the artist in greater perfection than Scliiller, but we have 
no poet who so ,well knew how to unite poetry and virtue into one 
beautiful whole. We have no representation of virtue which is more 
poetical, no poetry which is more vjrtuous. 

“ In Schiller's ideals we find no dead mechanical law, no theory, no 
dry system of morality, but a living organic nature, an active life of 
acting meu. This idealized nature is the creation of true genius, and 
of that alone. It is the vocation of genius to develop from its own in- 
ternal depth the noblest humanity. It is genius alone that brings to 
full glowing bloom what in the minds of common men slumbers deep 
beneath the earthly covering of the soul. The true poet re-creates, as it 
were, the world to us by the new light which his genius sheds over it, 
by the new view which hf enables ns to t^e of it, by bringing that 
which is old to a higher development, awaking the sleeping germ jo 
life, unfolding to us inclinations, capacities, virtues, talents, wbith we^ 
knew not of before — enriching, ennobling, and elevating us — in one 
word, by spreading the magic light of god-given thoughts uppn all na- 
ture, internal and external, in us jsud about us, and thus raising os, and 
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thfe world alonfif with us, t<i|a purer and a nobler existence. A poetic 
natiit'e creates by necessity icb own poetical world, and the only wonder 
is that these poetical worlds at once so manifold and so peculiar. 
Greater than the world itself afEi>*he worlds that genius creates in it. 
Nature, which is but one, blows ouE^into a ^lousand natures, and each 
metamorphosis is richer, more wonderful, and more lovely, than that 
which went before. This regeneration is the work of genius. Every 
great genius is a frfi'e species of flower, of which only one single plant 
exists, peculiar in its habit, in its colour, in its fragrance. The inner, 
spiritual and vital po^verof such a plant is a mystery — self-created, to be 
perfectly comprehended by none. Who has ever accounted for the 
colour and the fragrance of flowers, or been able to give a reason why 
it is so in one and so in another ? Who has ever explained the mystery 
that draws us on to admire a picture of^laphaeFs, and who the spiritual 
atmos|)|[)ere, the paradisaic charm, that dwells in the characters of 
Schiller ? Here no mere deflnition of the understanding can avail : 
comparison alone may help us more closely to define the inexplicable 
feeling. 

Uaphaers name has forced itself upon me, and it is an undeniable 
conclusion that, as Uaphacl's pictures are reinaikable for the most perfect 
natural beauty, so are Schiller's poetical creations for the most perfect 
fTioru/ beauty. Moral beauty has its origin and its waxing in the history 
of man, and action and conflict are the conditions of its existence j the 
beauty of nature and of sense is, like nature itself, calm, great, un- 
changeable. 

According to this distinction, the ideal characters of Schiller must 
manifest themselves in oofiflict, those of Raphael in calm and sublime 
repose. Michael, the w^arlike angel, was a fit symbol of Schiller’s 
genius; Raphael w'as most fitly characterized by the mild angel whose 
name he bore. But the same original, inexplicable charm, the same 
heavenly magic, the same reflex of a higher world, that lie in the 
countenances of Raphael, lie also in the characters of Schiller. No 
painter has painted the human countenance, no poeW has exhibited the 
human soul, in equal grace and majesty of beauty. And as Raphael’s 
genius is always like to itself, and (he same mild, pcace-biinging angel, 
in many-named apparition, still meets our eyes in the same divine beati- 
tude and glory; so is Schiller’s genius always like to itself, and we see 
the same warlike angel in Karl Moor, in Amelia, Ferdinand, Louisa, 
Marquis Posa, Max Piccoloniini, Theda, Mary Stuart, Mortimer, Joanna, 
and William Tell. The one rests in the consciousness of a peace that 
nothing can destroy, of a glory not borrowed from another ; the other 
turns its beautiful, angelic countenance, threatening^ and yet sad, against 
the monsters of the deep. 

The first mystery in^chilleFs charactefs is that axgemc puritV, 
^hich IS ever found in the noblest natures. This nobility of innocence 
^Te-aj?pears in all the creations of Schiller, under the same features of a 
‘pure youthful angel. In sun-belit glorification, as pure childhood, un- 
armed apd yet invulnerable, it appears in Fiidolin — like that king’s 
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child in the ancient fairy tale, who played wi^ lions in th<t fofesi ittd 
yet was scathless. 

When the blessed creatures of Schilly^fancy become conscious df 
their own bliss, then the Nemesis oCi/tae heavenly powers is aroused 
against them. This is the circumstance that confers an additional chariti 
on his ' Hero and Leander.’ * Adorned with the helmet of war, and with 
the fire of noble passion reddening upon its blooming cheek, the youth- 
ful innocence of his heroes marches dauntless against the darkest poweie 
of Hell. In ‘ The Hiver’ and in ‘ The Surety,’ in Charles Moor, in 
Amelia, and in Max Piccolomini, this interesting spectacle is presented. 
Over these moving figures floats a magic of poesy that has never been 
equalled. It is the tone of a heavenly flute amid wild discordant music, 
the blue of ether amid a storm, a Paradise on the edge of a crater. 

“This puri^and innocence Ik equally compatible with the male as 
with the femal^haracters. The Virgin of Orleans is then most a#irgih 
when she stands forth as the consecrated amazon of God. It is tbe deep 
mystery of the Christian religion and of Christian poetry, that tbe sal- 
vation of the world goes forth from a woman, the highest power from 
the purest innocence. Joanna of Arc is the most perfect impersonation 
of tiiat angel who bears the helm and waves the banner of heaven. So 
in Schiller’s male characters. Among these, three heroes stand in holy 
pre-eminence ; Max Piccolomini, the warrior-youth, pure and uncor- 
rnpted amid all the vices of his general’s tent, and of his father’s home ; 
Marquis Posa, whose soul, though decked out with all the intellectual 
culture that this world can aft’ord, is yet a pure temple of innocence : 
and lastly, that stalworth son of the mountain, William Tell, a finished 
companion, in its way, to the Virgin of Orlean% 

“ A second mystery of beauty in Schiller’s ideal characters is their 
DIGNITY, their NOBILITY. His heroes and heroines never belie that pride 
and that lofty bearing which are the indication of a higher nature j and 
all their expressions bear the stamp of magnanimity and innate nobility. 
Every thing low is their antipodes. Powerful, free, independent, 
original, following/mly the impulse of a noble nature, Schiller’s heroes 
tear in pieces the webs in which common men drag along their prosaic 
existence. It is none of the least remarkable characteristics of Schiller’s 
poetry, that the stamp of genius whicli they bear, the imposing attitude 
which they assume, is the very same that in actual life is wont to dis- 
tinguish the noble mind from the mean. The stamp of Jove is impressed 
upon the brow of all his heroes. In bis first poems indeed this free, 
bold demeanour appears in a somewhat uncouth and uncivilized exterior; 
and, in tbe elegant Weimar, the poet himself was seduced to attempt to 
civilize bis Robbers ^ little from their original fierceness. But what 
man that has eyes can fail to perceive the diamond heart of a noble 
nature, even through tbe tough crust of a Karl Moor and a Fiesco I 
This power of moral beauty is only made so much the stronger by tbe 
contrast. • * 

“ The third and highest secret of the beauty of Schiller’s characteh* 
is the FIRE OF NOBLE PASSION. This is tbe fire that animates everjr 
noble heart : it is the altar-flame which ascends heavenward, — the vehal 
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flame fed by csonsecratecL hands in the temple of God, — ^the Promethean 
spark brought down fro^heaven, — the Pentecost fire of enthusiasm, in 
-which the souls of men m^baptized : it is the phoenix fire, in which 
our race renews its youth ete^^ly. Without the glow of noble passion 
there can be nothing great eith^ in life or in poetry. Every man of 
genius bears within him this holy fire, and all the creations of genius 
are penetrated by it. Schiller's poetry is as strong and fiery wines. All 
his words are fla0)es of the noblest feeling. Those ideals whom he has 
created are the genuine children of his own glowing heart, parted 
beams of his own fire. The honour of at once the purest and the 
strongest passion belongs undoubtedly to Schiller before all other poets. 
None with such a pure heart ever possessed so much fire ; none with so 
much fire ever retained such purity. Thus we see the diamond, which 
is the purest of earthly substances, when it is inflamed, bum with a glow 
and e splendour in comparison of which all other See is weak and 
cloudy. 

Does there exist — can we conceive, a more chaste, a more holy love, 
than that which Schiller has breathed into the souls of his lovers ? And 
where again do we find a love so fiery and so powerful, invincible before 
a world of foes, at once stirring up the highest strength of soul, and 
patiently enduring the most unheard-of sacrifices ? From its softest 
charm, from the first meeting of the eyes, from the first gentle beat 
of the heart, to the storm of feeling that shakes the whole being, to 
the awe-striking deed of virgin valour, to the sublime sacrifice of two 
loving souls — love here unfolds the unmeasured riches of its beauty, 
like a sacred music, that from the tendcrest tone rises to the fullest 
storm of sound, but always in the purest accords. 

" The glow of an efithusiastic heart in Schiller communicates its 
influences to all that is dear to humanity ; and here his genius arms 
itself with the flaming sword of heaven : here begins the contest of that 
warlike angel with the spirits of the abyss. 

“ Schiller’s pure soul could sufi'er no unrighteousness : and he steps 
forth, panoplied, into the lists where right is the watchword of the 
battle. Like an inspired prophet, he proclaims thb holy love of that 
blessing which dwells in right, and of that curse which follows unavoid- 
ably on all injustice. And never'does the glow of his feeling, or the 
glitter of his ornate speeches, throw a dazzling indistinctness over the 
truth of his piercing judgment : they only bring it forward in more 
striking and brilliant relief. 

Frekdom, which is inseparable from Right, was the dearest jewel of 
his heart. But that lawless freedom which proceeds from, as it ends in, 
injustice, belongs to the order of the demoniac powers, against which he 
wages an unmitigated war. * 

“ We possess no poet who has exhibited ^ight and Liberty with such 
fiery enthusiasm and with such lovely adornment of poesy ; and none 
who^bas at the same time known so ^'ell how to temper his enthusiasm 
.with moderation, and march onward in the triumphal path of truth and 
integrity. 

** His* genius belongs to mankind. Never were the rights of man 
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advocated from a higher point ^view than hy his Msrqare Fosa. For 
the rights of the people, his Virgin of Q^ans enters the lists : the 
rights of individuals are maintained byjrell. And not only in these 
instances, hut in all his other heroes^ «,^we find Right and Liberty in 
combat with tyranny and arbitrary Will ; and Schiller is manifestly as 
much the poet of Liberty its he is of Love.” 

With this splendid eulogy of Schiller, we hope that we have 
«done justice both to Menzel and to Germaif literature. The 
bard of Wallenstein is evidently the magnus Apollo of our author; 
and his unqualified veneration of Schiller will, no doubt, seem to 
many over-critical minds as uncalled-for as his unqualified repro- 
bation of Gdthe. As to the latter, we have already spoken our 
sentiments; but we pity tile narrow self-containedness of that 
man’s mind^rho measures, by degrees of the understanding, the 
admiration due to such a genius as that of Schiller. We pity 
the icy coldness of that man’s heart who can apply the thermo- 
meter of a calculating criticism to measure the glow of poetical 
enthusiasm. 

On that mysterious question, the character of Gdthe, our 
minds, we confess honestly, arc not yet entirely made up. But 
on the merits of Menzel, as a literary and philosophical writer, 
and that of a high order, we think there can be but one opinion. 
We deem, too, that we have, on the present occasion, spoken a 
word in season, by making audible to English ears the Anti- 
Gdthian philippics of Wolfgang Menzq). Certain it is that to 
the Kotzeltuc-mania, so prevalent at the end of the last century, 
a G'uthe-mania has, after an interval of forty years, succeeded ; 
the German epidemic has appeared under a new form; and 
though the calf that we now worship may be a golden, whereas 
the object of our former veneration was merely a gilded, calf, — 
still, if there i^ any truth in Menzel’s views, we are worshipping 
an idol, and the sooner the mystical nimbus is removed from 
the brow of this pseudo-divinity the better. We are not, how- 
ever, apprehensive that the fame of Gdthe is based upon a 
foundation that can be shaken even by the strong arm of such a 
man as Menzel. We only protest against the unlimited idolatry 
paid to a foreign genius, whom even his most ardent admirers 
confess to be in many views not altogether intelligible. We fear 
that the omne ighotum pro magnijico applies here, and that there 
is a great deal of childidi mystification {^nd sheer fudge written and 
spoken about Johann Wolfgang von (%the. However this be, 
the study of Menzel’s writings can do no harm to our German 
students : if he is a hollow pretender, he will soon be exposed ; 
if be speaks, truth, he ought to be listened to. We advise the 
translation of some of his works, as an edifying passer le temps 
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for sotne of biif young ^holars. The ** Htstorj of the Germans*’ 
vrere well Worthy of SucTl^n honour ; and surely the translator of 
such a work, though he nu^Ju attempt less, would achieve more, 
than many of the monomam^ of the age, who work as if they 
thought it necessary for their salvatipn to translate Gothe’s 
Faust. It is time that this travestie and caricature manufactory 
bf English Faui|ts should be put down as a public nuisance. 
We may touth upon this subject some other day : in the meaif 
tiaie«H^ 

*' Est fooclus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 

Qans ultra eitraque nequit consistere notum.*’ 


Art. it. — Priedrich~Wilhelm I. Konig von Preussen. Von Dr. 

Friederich Forster. {Frederick Wtlliam /. King of Prussia. 

By Dr. Frederick Forster.) vols. bvo. Berlin. lB3i5. 

The work before us will be found to fill up a chasm in the his- 
tory of Prussia, which, though an object of intense curiosity and 
interest, in consequence of the decisive part which that kingdom 
has acted in the affairs of Europe, especially since the acces- 
sion of its greatest sovereign, still requires to be cleared up in 
many important points. The intimate connection formed by re- 
peated intermarriages between the reigning families of Prussia, 
Danover, and Brunswick, and the close political alliance of Prus- 
sia and Great Britain, should render the history of the rise and 
progress of the Prussian poW'er, the bulwark of the Protestant 
religion on the European continent, peculiarly attractive to 
Englishmen. But we have hitherto fixed our eyes almost exclu- 
sively on Frederick 11.; yet, as it has been alreacTy shown in the 
review of his life by Preuss, in No. XXVIII. of this journal, 
even his character has been neither duly appreciated, nor, indeed, 
fully understood. With regard to his father, Frederick William I., 
we have learned (chiefly from the memoirs of his daughter the 
Margravine of Baireutli) many particulars of his charqcter, his 
predilection for tall soldiers, his violent passions, his harsh treat- 
ment of the heir to his throne ; and, on the other hand, we have 
beard something, but not so much, of his political sagacity, his 
stedfast adherence to engagements onceKontracted, and the ge- 
neral success of his enterprises. .There existed not, however^ 
even in Germany, any satisfactory account of his reign. Dr. 
Forster therefore judged well when he undertook the task of 
tomposifig this work. Mr. Fr. Horn had already done justice 
tb the greet elector, Frederick WilUum, who succeeded to the 
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governirient in 1640, at the age of twen^ and to his son Fre- 
derick 111. The bulky work of Preus&j^s not indeed given us 
such a history of the greatest soverei^ of modern times as a 
more judicious use of his copious ‘'materials might, we think, 
have enabled him to procjpce. JDr. Forster's work throws great 
light on many important parts of Prussian history, and even on 
that of Frederick II. himself ; the author having been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain a vast mass of original documents, particularly 
relative to the intrigues of the imperial cabinet at the Prussian 
court. 

It is a favourable circumstance for the historians of our days 
that the jealousy which formerly denied them access to original 
documents, ^hich alone call enable them to give a just and 
impartial view of their subject, has greatly subsided, and that 
princes and public bodies now allow the inspection, and even the 
publication of private and state papers, which were never before 
permitted to see the light. Writers themselves too have become 
more sensible of the necessity of recurring to original and con- 
temporary authorities, and have been more diligent in searching 
after and exploring private collections, the existence of which 
had been either unknown or unnoticed. Dr. Forster has been 
peculiarly fortunate in this respect. All the Prussian ministers, 
the magistrates of Berlin, the governors of the provinces, gave 
him all possible assistance and encouragement, and he received 
valuable contributions from many private «collections and family 
archives. The most important documents, however, were ob* 
tained, not in Prussia, but in Saxony, at Meusselwitz near Alten- 
burg, the seat of Baron von Seckendorf, where there is a pro- 
digious collection of diplomatic papers, official reports, and 
letters relative to the mission of Count Seckendorf, who acted so 
distinguished a part at the court of Frederick William 1. as 
ambassador from the court of Vienna. Among these papers are, 
the tirst authentic copy of the treaty of Wusterhausen (17^6), of 
the secret treaty of Berlin (1728), and the correspondence re- 
specting them, between Count Seckendorf, the Cmperor, Count 
Zinzendorf, and Prince Eugene ; a great number of papers of 
Count Seckendorf’s relative to Frederick the Great, as crow'n 
prince ; and the correspondence of the latter with General 
Grumbkow, whicli Preuss regrets that he could not find, but 
which Dr. Forster has discovered in the Seckendorf collection. 

Dr. Forster has thought fitjto divide his work into two distinct 
parts. The first volume contains every thing relative to the kihg 
personally, his character, mode of life, household arrangements^ 
8tc. The second volume presents us With the political history of 
the period, from the peace qf Ut^Cfat to the king’s death. It 
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was intended to conwrise the whole in two volunaes, the docu- 
ments being placed atw^ end of each; but the importance of the 
papers discovered in th.i archives of Count Seckendorf has 
caused a third volume to Ife added. We shall, for the sake of 
convenience, follow the author in the ^ourse he has adopted, and 
begin with the king's private character and habits. 

Frederick William I. was the son of Frederick IIL Elector of 
Brandenburg, who in 1701 assumed the royal dignity, with the 
title of Frederick I. king of Prussia. His mother was the cele- 
brated and accomplished Sophia Charlotte, princess of Bruns- 
w'ick and Hanover. His father’s court w'as one of the most 
splendid in Europe, the king endeavouring in every particular to 
imitate the court of Louis XIV. ' His early education was con- 
hded'^ to Madame de Montbel, a French Protestant lady of 
great merit; but when he w'as about five years of age he was 
found too intractable for Madame de Montbel, and was sent to 
Hanover, to be brought up with the Electoral Prince, afterwards 
George II. king of England. The young princes, however, 
agreed so ill, that Frederick William was brought back to Berlin 
in the same year and afterwards placed under the care of Count 
Hohna, a man of austere manners, inflexible probity and honour, 
but who, having been from his youth devoted to a inilitary life, 
had contracted a haughty and imperious manner, which excited 
the enmity of the courtiers. He was also proud of his high birth, 
and despised all persocs of meaner origin. Having studied the 
character of the Electress, to whom he W'as entirely devoted, he 
was, like her, always opposed to the favourites, and ready to 
blame not only them but even the Elector himself, chiefly for his 
love of pomp and prodigality. He, undoubtedly, endeavoured 
early to impress on the mind of his pupil an^ aversion to vain 
show and useless expenditure ; which was not difficult : for 
Frederick-Williain, even when a child, manifested no taste for 
the too great splendour which surrounded him. Count Dolma, 
on undertaking his charge, received detailed, and, on the whole, 
judicious instructions respecting the manner in which the educa- 
tion of the young prince was to be conducted. 

" In bis twelfth year he accompanied his mother and grandmother to 
Holland j and while the prineesses remained at S^a^and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he was sent to his uncle William III. king of England, who took such 
a fancy to him, that he conceived the plan oi^ getting him nominated his 
successor both to the throne of England and the Stadtholdersbip of 
Holland. On returning to London, the king took his nephew to Hel- 
voetsluys, and the captain of the yacht unexpectedly coming for his 
majesty while at table, he took bis nephew by the band and went on 
board. Cbunt Dohna, who happened to be absent at the moment, was 
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dreadfully alarmed on missing his pupil^ and ^mediately followed the 
yacht. Going on board, be addressed the kipg, saying, with much agi- 
tation, ‘ Would your majesty wish me to my head, that you take 
away the prince, for whom I must answer with my life V I’he king, 
offended that the Count bad not rather asked leave to accompany him, 
said, laconically, ' If you can flo better for him than I can, take him.’ — 
Count Dobna accordingly took the prince back, and brought him to the 
El^ctress, his mother.” * 

This anecdote appears to rest entirely on the authority of 
Morgenstem. 

The prince accompanied his father to Kdnigsberg, where he 
was crowned on the JBth of January, 1701, as Frederick I. king 
of Prussia. He was the drs^ w’ho received from the king the 
order of the !^ack Eagle, and who did homage to his fatbbr in 
the hall of the coronation. In all the splendid festivities on this 
occasion he had the precedence : yet, though only twelve years 
of age, he appears to have taken but little pleasure in all this 
profusion, in w'hich the court aimed to rival in splendour that of 
France. In fact, he showed from his early youth such an inclina- 
tion to frugality, that the queen was fearful it might degenerate 
into avarice. There is, how'ever, a book of accounts kept by the 
prince of the manner in which he disposed of his pocket-money, 
which does not justify the apprehensions of the queen. He 
has headed it — ** liechnung uber meine Ducateti (Account of 
my Ducats).” Every expense, however tricing, is duly entered; 
and it appears that his ducats were very frequently expended in 
the relief of the poor, and in presents to his friends; but they 
were chiefly laid out in disbursements for a company of cadets, 
which the king had formed for his practice in military exercises, 
and to excite in him an inclination for warlike pursuits. 

Another circumstance which excited still more the apprehen- 
sions of the queen was, his violent and passionate temper; but 
yet proper measures were not adopted for correcting it, if we 
may believe Morgenstem, who affirms that Frederick-William, 
when speaking of his mother, used to relate various instances of 
his own violent conduct, when, instead of the chastisement which 
he merited, he received only a slight reprimand. 

The queen, flndvg that she could not subdue the stubborn temper 
of the crown-prince by persuasion or correction, thought of exciting in 
his heart an inclination foi* the fair sex; and in a letter to Baroness 
Pollnitz she gives her the rather tiqklish commission to tell Count Dobna 
' qu’il ne s’ oppose pas aux galanteries du prince- royal; I’amourpolii 
I’esprit et amollit les moeurs. Mais qu’il dirige son gout, qu’il ne porte * 
sur rien de bas.’ His first' serious attachment seems to have been to Caro- 
line Wilbelmina Charlotte, Margravine of Anspach, who, however, gave 
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the preference tn OeargteAttgustus, afterwards king of fjngland, which 
was perhaps the origin o^ie hatred that be bore through life to a rjval 
equally dangerous in pplitids and love. 

In 1704, the king, yielding to the wishes of the queen, consented 
that the crown-prince should go to Holland, and thence to England. 
But, much as the quaen had wished for tilts journey, she took leave of 
her son with a heavy heart ; as if she had a presentiment that she should 
see him no morer In fact, just as he was ready to embark for England 
with the Puke of Marlborough, he received the melancholy intelligence 
that the queen had expired, on the 1st of February 1704, at Hanover, 
whither she had gone to visit her family. He immediately returned to 
Berlin, where the king was engaged in preparations for the funeral, 
which was celebrated with all the prodigal magnificence which his majesty 
was so fond of. This mournful cere£)ony was soon to be succeeded by 
one df a difierent kind. The king bad resolved to ml^rry the crown- 
prince, who was eighteen years of age, and bad chosen for him Sophiar 
Dorothea, electoral pripcess of Hanover, daughter of George-Lewis, 
elector of Hanover, afterwards George I. of England. She is described 
as a princess of great beauty, virtue, and accomplishments, and was a 
year older than the prince. The king’s proposal for the marriage having 
been accepted by the elector, his majesty and the prince went to Hano- 
ver, where the ceremony of the betrothal took place on the 17th of 
June, and the prince and princess signed the marriage contract. The 
king left Hanover to go to the Hague, to settle the difference respecting 
the succession to the property of the House of Orange ; while the crown- 
prince joined the army under the Duke of Marlborough, who had just 
gained the victory of Hq/nilies, and was then besieging Brussels. The 
crown-prince was present during the siege, as well as at the siege and 
capture of Menin, and gained credit with the duke, as well as with the 
army, by his intrepid courage. At the close of the campaign, the prince 
returned to Berlin. Count von Finkenstern was sent to Hanover to 
ihtch the bride, who was received in the Prussian territory with ex- 
traordinary pomp. The marriage took place at Berlin, November 28tb, 
1705.” 

Among the foreigners who ^visited Berlin during the marriage 
festivities was a Ne^olitan count, who styled himself Dominico 
Caetano, Conde de Ruggiero. 

** This man soon attracted general attention by the splendour of bis 
equipages and the magnificent style in which be lived. Curiosity was 
excited to learn some particulars respecting the possessions of this 
opulent count, and it was soon rumoured that tbi^ source of bis wealth 
was the art of making gold. At a time when the treasury was ex- 
hausted by the boundless and improvident profusion of the court, 
nothing could be more welcome tbap such an artist $ and he was sc- 
cordmgly invited to court, where he was treated with great attention. 

^ After a time, be began to drop bints of bis secret ; and, on being urged 
to explain himself, at length consented to give a proof of his skill, 

.. The crown-priuee h&d from the very outset declared against re- 
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ceiving the Italian at court, and was warinlj^repri mapped bp the king 
for expressing bis want of confidence in the probity of Caetano. The 
king therefore desired him to be present at the experiment, and tQ 
provide every thing that might be necessary for the occasion. He ac- 
cordingly bad every thing arranged, and procured from the master of 
the mint an ingot of coppe<*a foot long ana an inch thick, with a stamp 
on it that it might not be changed. The day having arrived, the king, 
the crown-prince, the treasurer, the nqaster of the mint, and several per-t 
sons of distinction, were assembled ; the count came : with an air of 
mystery, be took from a gold box some of hi# miraculous powder, threw 
it into the crucible, and addressing the crown-prince requested him to 
stir the fire, and at last to put into the crucible the bar of copper, after 
he had covered the half of it with potter's clay. Ha took it out red hot, 
cooled it in a nail of water that*was at hand, and, wonderful to relate, 
half of the ingbt was converted into brilliant gold! The mastepof the 
mint assayed it, and affirmed that it was pure ducat gold. The king, 
delighted at this successful experiment, was going to acivance a consider- 
able sum to the artist, but the crown-prince was still incredulous, and 
he would not consent to allow the count anything but a dozen of French 
wine, and to be provided for at the royal expense for twelve days. The 
cunning Italian was not satisfied with this, and secretly left Berlin; but 
the king, who placed the greatest confidence in bis shill, sent bis cham- 
berlain, Marshal von Biberstein, in quest of him ; who, having found 
him, persuaded him to return to Berlin, where the king loaded him with 
favours, and granted every thing he asked, to enable him to make bis 
experiments on a grand scale : but the time which be demanded having 
expired, without any appearance of the promised gold, be fled to Stettin. 
He was again brought back; but, after amusing the king for a time 
with vain promises, he again escaped, and fled to Hamburgh, where the 
king caused him to be apprehended, but not without some difficulty, 
because the burgomaster and senate protected him. Hoping still to 
derive some advantage from him, the king had him conveyed to Custrin, 
where he was treated like a state prisoner. He contrived, however, 
so to insinuate himself again into the king’s favour, that he was allowed 
to return to Berlin. A large building was assigned to him that be 
might carry on his operations on an extensive scale; and considerable 
sums of money were advanced to him. But a strict guard was set over 
him, and be only obtained permission occasionally to go out of the city 
for the sake of the air. He at length contrived to escape with the gold 
which be had made out of the king’s silver, but was arrested at Franefort- 
on-the Maine, at the instance of the Prussian Counsellor von Plothow, 
and conveyed under^a strong escort to Custrin, where he was tried as 
an impostor, condemned to death, and banged on the 23d of August, 
1 709.” • 

We should not have related* this tragical history so particularly, 
but that it throws great light on the character of Freaericicr 
William, and marks the close of the age of simerstition, and the 
dawn of a more enlightened era. Frederiek 1. confid^ls in mys- 
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terious arts, but his so#has no faith in them; nor is he disposed 
to owe good fortune and wealth to magic. He knew that that 
fortune is the most gratifying and durable which is gained by the 
exertions of our own energies. He too, undoubtedly, M'ished 
for gain and the increase of wealth ; but*he employed the plough- 
share to dig for treasure, and his cane was the conjuror’s wand 
that showed him^ the hidden gold: — 

Saure Wochen, heitre Feste, 

Tages Arbeit, Abends Gaste,’’ 

was his powerful spell. 

In November, iii the following year, (1707,) the crown-prin- 
cess was delivered of a son, to the^ great joy of th^ king, which 
was however of but short duration, as the young prince died in 
the May following. The king’s health rendering it advisable for 
him to go to Carlsbad, he left the affairs of government, during 
his absence, to the crown-prince, who thereby gained consider- 
able insight into, the real state of the kingdom, and became ac- 
quainted with so many abuses, that many who had hitherto 
enjoyed the unlimited confidence of the king, fearing the increas- 
ing influence of the crown-prince, persuaded his majesty to 
marry again, and he was accordingly united to the Princess Sophia 
Louisa of Mecklenburg. This marriage did not prove so happy 
as might have been wished, and to the domestic cares of the royal 
family was added the general distress of the country, which was 
visited by a contagious disease that induced the necessity of very 
rigorous precautions. 

A visit, in July, from the kings of Denmark and Poland, who 
concluded a defensive alliance with Frederick against Charles 
Xl[. of Sweden, interrupted the dull uniformity which had lat- 
terly prevailed at court; and, the crown-princess having given 
birth to a daughter, these two sovereigns were invited to stand 
sponsors. The crown-prince was not present at the festivities 
on this occasion, having gone in April to the army in Flanders, 
where he was constantly with the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, and conducted himself so well on many occasions, 
especially in the sanguinary battle of Malplaquet, w'here the 
Prussian troops had a great share in the victory^ that he was most 
highly obmmended by both these great commanders. In April, 
1710 , Prince Eugene visited Berlin, whete he was received with, 
gr^at honour. • 

Th% negociations respecting the succession to the property of 
tlie House of Orange, on which Frederick had a claim, after the 
de^^‘;^ffWilliam 111., and which the States General would not 
ail|plbMr1edge, induced the king to* undertake a journey to the 
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Hague, in which the crown>prince accompanied him. They 
arrived there in June, 17n, and, on the Ibelancholy death of the 
hereditary Prince Stadtholder, he concluded a convention with 
the States General, by which certain estates and revenues were 
secured to him, to the great satisfaction of the crown-prince, 
who had a strong predilection for the Netherlands, where the 
plain sincere manners of the people, the air of prosperity and 
cleanliness, and even the free constitution, much pleased him. 

On his return, the king, in spite of his neutrality, found the 
Pomeranian frontier menaced on many sides, the Russians, 
Danes, and Poles, having threatened to invade Swedish Pome- 
rania. This matter was amicably arranged. Towards the end 
of the year 1711, some ill-dj^posed persons having disturbed the 
good understanding between the king and the crown<^rince. 
Count Dohna undertook to efl'ect a reconciliation, in which he 
happily succeeded. The count gives in his memoir an interest- 
ing account of this affair. “ The crown-prince,” he says, who 
tenderly loved his father, was so affected, that he would neither 
eat nor drink, and was rapidly falling away, and neither persua- 
sions nor entreaties that he would not take the matter so much 
to heart could avail to console him. Count Dohna took an 
opportunity of representing to the king the injustice and malice 
of the enemies of the prince, and easily prevailed with his majesty, 
who said, ‘ Would to God that every one would speak to me with 
the same frankness ! but it is the fate of princes to see truth 
only through the false medium of dis^mulation and cabal.* ’* 
He sent for his son the same day, and was fully reconciled to 
him. 

The evening of the old king’s life was cheered by the birth of 
a prince, of whom the crown-princess was delivered on the 24th 
of January, 1712, a day which may be called ever-memorable in 
the annals of Prussia and of Europe, as the birth-day of Frede- 
rick the Great. . 

In consequence of the continuance of the war in Pomerania, 
by the Russians and Poles, against the Swedes, the Czar Peter 
the Great came to Germany and visited Berlin twice in the 
course of the autumn. The crovi'n-prince was much struck with 
the character of the czar ; his plain mode of living, his aversion 
to etiquette and ceremony, his predilection for the military, his 
preference of things of practical utility, were qualities Which the 
prince highly prized, ^d in all these respects Peter was his 
model; and, notwithstanding the difference of age, great cordiality 
seems to have subsisted between them. The old king, ^hosf 
health had been gradually declining, died with great composure 
and resignation, on the 25th of February, 1713* • 
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Frederick-Williatn I* had attained the twenty-fiflli year of his a^e, 
when be ascended the thrdbe of his ancestors. Endowed with a sound 
constitution and a vigorous mind, be thought himself entitled to claim 
foiiietbiiig from the world, as be feared no claim that the world made 
on him. Giving to bis efforts an entirely practical direction, be 
attempted only what he knew how to execute, and, while be conffned 
himself to a definite and restricted sphere of activity, not a day, not an 
hour, was lost. Tj[ie most rigid order was in his mind the fundamental 

J irinciple of the state; and it is therefore necessary to view him in hie 
amily circle and cdurt, before we follow him, as a commander, to war, 
or, as head of the government, to the provinces. Besides, as, in the case 
of an unlimited sovereign like Frederick-William, it is on the temper 
and character of the prince that the welfare or the misery of the state 
depends, since here all centres in tbe/vill of one man, which is else- 
where divided among the several authorities, as legislation, administra- 
tion, &c., the biographer should first endeavour to draw a picture of 
this distinguished and original character. 

** Frederick- William bad in his whole appearance and air, something 
in which every subject could not but recognize his sovereign ; his figure 
was finely proportioned, his carriage upright and military, his step firm, 
his action suited to the language, the command, or the momentary frame 
of mind, sometimes calmly imperious, sometimes lively or impassioned, 
seldom angry. His face, a fine oval, with a high forehead, was full and 
ruddy, and the serious expression of bis countenance was softened by 
the open friendly look of his blue eyes, which, however, when his pas- 
sions were excited or his wrath was kindled, flashed with appalling fierce- 
ness. Even in calm moments nobody dai^ed to approach the king whose 
conscience was not clear, ^or his look was so piercing, that none could 
bear it but those who were sensible that they bad a good cause, and 
spoke the truth. His complexion was extremely delicate, and though 
even when a boy he rubbed his face with oil and exposed himself to the 
sun, in order to become brown, be could not change his fair complexion. 
Eloquence and a copious flow of language was hardly to be expected of 
the king in those days; both in speaking and writing he expressed him- 
self with conciseness. In ordinary conversation his voice was rather 
harsh and low, so that a person wiiocbeard him for the first time did not 
readily understand him.” 


It is to be observed, however, that, in the above-mentioned 
instructions given to Count Dohna, the necessity of accustoming 
th^ prince to deliver himself with propriety and efegance, is 
peculiatly dwelt on ; eloquence being peculiarly becoming in a 
prince, who has sUch frequent occasions to ^peak in public^ in 
ibe^^ancil, or in reply to addresses mad^ to him, &c. 

dress of the king corresponded with the simplicity of his do- 
arrangements. He wore alternately a civil dress or a uniform 
uH 1719; after which time be always appeared in the uniform of a 
colonel of the Potsdam grenadier guards, — blue cloth, with red facings 
and silver'lace, buff waistcoat and l^reeches, white linen gaiters, with 
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cojjlper buttons, «nd square-toed shoes. Wben buutilig, «fld in wet 
weather, he always wore boots. All his things were made to fit very 
tight. His coched hat was bound with a nan-ow gold lace, and had n 
gilt button without a loop, and a gold cord with two small tassels. When 
purauing the chase at Wusterbausen or Potsdam, his general costume 
was a green hunting-dress end a couteau de chasse. * The least expensive 
article of his majesty's wardrobe,* says Faszmann, was the roquclaure or 
great coat, which was made of a very coarse white o^blue cloth. Nay, 
It almost seemed as if bis majesty considered it silly, and extravagant to 
wear a fine coat in bad weather.’ 

*' So careful was the king of bis best home suit, that, when engaged 
in his cabinet, he invariably put on a linen apron and half sleeves. He 
was the declared enemy of new fashions and showy %ttire. He was 
much vexed to observe the admiihtion which the laced hats and enormous 
bags of the l^ench ambassador. Count von Rothenburg, and hfi suite, 
excited at court. In order to prevent the adoption of this fashion by 
the imitative citizens of Berlin, the king, at a grand review on Whit> 
Tuesday, 1719, caused all the executioners of the army, wlio lie under 
the same stigma as public flayers and executioners, to be dressed in this 
new French mode, exaggerating the brims of the bats to the dimen- 
sions of penthouses, and the bags to enormous sacks of hair. The king 
furtlier commanded that all persons who should be declared infamous, 
should for the future have their queue cut oft' and wear the hair-bags 
and costume of the army executioners. In order to ridicule the magni- 
ficent embroidered dresses and large wigs of his privy-councillors and 
chamberlains, the king had the court-fools always similarly attired on 
gala <lays. Tiie queen and princesses were in ^e same manner allowed 
to wear only dresses of the plainest kind : timile children, the latter 
were clothed in home-spun serge, and never permitted to have either 
silk or cotton dresses. Rouge was positively prohibited. On very grand 
occasions, liowever, the king would sometimes wear a rich dress of blue 
velvet, lined with crimson and trimmed with silver lace. Notwithstand- 
ing this great plainness of dress, be carried his ideas of neatness to an 
almost painful excess. He not only washed himself regularly five times 
a day, but also whenever be had touched any thing that was clammy, or 
bis hands felt heated. He enfordbd a spirit of Dutch cleanliness 
throughout the pahice, and for this reason selected Dutchmen fur bis 
house-stewards. In order to prevent any accumulation of dust, silk 
bangings, cushioned chairs, and even carpets, were banished, and none 
but wooden benches and tables were seen in the royal apartments. 

“ The queen, the blooming mother of a growing healthy family, was 
a worthy partner to tl|e king ; who observed the most inviolable fidelity 
to bis consort, and in this, as in other respects, declared open war 
against the prevailing Fi'eiicii licentiousness, (which had ruined most -of 
the German courts, especially that pf bis neighbour, the king of Poland,^ 
in Dresden,) by restoring the holiness of domestic life, and replacing ^ 
the penates in their sanctuary, setting in his own person a bright exam- 
ple of morality and virtue. ' King Augustus having attempted, while h« 
was on a visit at Dresden, to surprise him with a sleeping Venus, he 
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turned away with inclignatira, and declared that he would leave Dresden 
instantly if such scenes should be repeated. In the year 1732, as he 
was going to meet the Emperor, the king, passing through a village in 
Silesia, chatted with a lively pretty country*girl. General Grumbkow 
thought, as master of the household, to do him a pleasure, and offered to 
make proposals to the girl. But the king gave him a severe reprimand, 
saying be would never be unfaithful to his Sophy, as he usually called 
the queen. So emtnent an example of inviolable respect for the sanctity 
of the marriage vow could not fail to have a most salutary induence, at 
a time of shameless licentiousness } and the manner in which contem- 
porary writers extol it as an extraordinary phenomenon shows to what, 
a low ebb morality had fallen.’* 

We need hardly observe how forcibly the justice of this remark 
must he felt by Englishmen, who know by lon^ and happy 
experience the incalculable blessings that are conferred on a 
nation by a virtuous court. 

“ The king did not allow the queen to meddle with the affairs of 
government, except when, during his absence from Berlin, the privy 
council was referred to her : otherwise he was as jealous of his unli- 
mited authority in his house as in the state, and would not allow 
petticoat government in the one any more than in the other. In his 
father’s life-time he conformed, as far as possible, to bis wishes ; but as 
soon as he was absolute master, there was nothing to prevent him from 
acting on the conviction that the old system of government must be 
wholly abandoned, and a new life begun in the house, the court, 
and the state. He sc(< about this task, at the age of twenty-five, 
with heroic courage, and prosecuted his object with unremitting zeal. 
In doing this, he completely formed his character ; and if we were to 
depict this character in one word, we would call him the Prussian, auto- 
crat : neither before nor after bim could there be a second autocrat of 
this kind. From this focus a thousand rays diverged in all directions, 
and the royal will was felt in each of them in such a manner as proved 
the concentrated energy of that will. It was not the law that the people 
in office and the subjects — from the highest to the lowest, the nearest 
and the most remote — feared ; it was the word, the look, of the king, 
before which they all trembled j and, however glad we may feel that such 
a state of things has long since passed away, we must confess that this 
trembling for fear of the sovereign was the beginning of freedom. We 
have observed, in another place, that the predominant featiire in the cha- 
racter of the people, at the time that Frederick William ascended the 
throne, was cowardice. He found no insolent Jrnights who declared 
war against bim from their castles ; no citizens who refused bim the 
keys of the capital, as had happened to thecfirst princes of the house of 
Hobenzollern j no upper or lower bouse demanded an account of the 
' exf^n^iture of the taxes that had been granted ; and the honour of de- 
fen^g the country was given up by the vassals, for a reasonable indem- 
nity, to, hired mercenaries. It was time that the degenerate enervated 
race should be aroused by chMtisement ; and there is much less reason 
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to accuse Frederick-William of despotism* ou that account, than the 
nation of servility ; and if it has since shaken off such degrading senti- 
ments, it is owing to the drastic remedies which he administered. 
Though he repeatedly acknowledged the republican constitution of the 
Dutch to be a model for #11 states, and boasted of himself * that he was 
a true republican,’ he was very far from allowing any check on his own 
power as unlimited sovereign; and though he af^rmed 'that be was 
* only the first servant ^ the state, who, as God’s representative, must give 
an account of all his actions,’ he very often set himself above state and 
law, and with conscientious despotism disposed of honour, life, liberty, 
and property. In the consciousness that he had divine authority for so 
doing, and in the conviction that he was executing justice and that the 
good of the state required it,|he often (painful as it was to bis heart, 
which was not unfeeling,) silenced the voice of humanity and glemency, 
aggravated the severity of the decision of the judges, and took it on bis 
own conscience to pronouuce sentence of death.” 

Fearful as was this despotism, it was regarded by the people 
in general as just, because the king invariably acted with the 
strictest impartiality, and suffered no superiority of rank, no 
intercession of favourites, to influence him where a crime had 
been proved ; and he did not even spare his own son when he had 
been found guilty. Besides this, as the rigour of the king was 
chiefly directed against persons in office who had been unfaith- 
ful to their trust — against judges and advocates who had denied 
justice to the poor — against clerks who had been guilty of em- 
bezzlement — against landlords who hadVronged their vassals, — 
he generally had the public voice in his favour. It was only 
when passion swayed, or the anger of a naturally violent temper 
was suffered to interfere, that this formidable power excited 
indignation and alarm. 

As an instance of the severity of his justice, we may mention 
the execution of Mr. von Schlubluth, Councillor of War and 
Domains at Kdnigsberg. The»king had detected some embezzle- 
ments in the accounts of his Prussian dominions, particularly in 
the Lithuanian territory, for which many of the officers were 
called to account. Among them was Counsellor Schlubluth, 
who was convicted of having embezzled a large sum of money 
from the grant allowed for the settlement of the colony of emi- 
grants from Salaburg. The Criminal Court at Berlin, to which 
the sentence had been referred, condemned him to several years 
imprisonment in a fortress; for although the sum embezzled was 
considerable — above ten thousand dollars — ^yet Schlubluth iiad 
given sufficient security to cover the loss. When the sentence 
was submitted to the king, he did not confirm it, but said that he 
would decide upon the spot, at his next general review in Prussia. 
On his arrival at Kdnigslfsrg, hi 1731, the king summoned 
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Scblubtutb inta bis presrace, represented to him his gutU, end 
declared ths^t he deserved the gallows. Schluhhitb, instead of 
tfarnwiiig himself upon the king’s mercy, i^swered haughtily, that 
it was not the fashion to hang a Prussian nobleman, especially as 
he intended to refund the deficiency, ^^he king replied very 
shortly, I will have nothing to oo with your roguish money 
and ordejed him to^be put under strict confinement. During the 
night, the king had a very high gallows erected in the court-yard 
of the castle, opposite to the sessions house of the Chamber 
of War and Domains. The king in this case took upon himself 
to pronounce sentence on the councillor, whom he condemned to 
die by the hands of the common hangman. This arbitrary sen., 
tence exeited the utmost sensation at Konigsberg; for though the 
councillor was acknowledged to be guilty, yet every body was 
grieved and angry to see the sentence of the first criminal court 
in the kingdom set aside in this despotic manner. The pow’erful 
family of the criminal left no means untried to soften the heart of 
the king; much was hoped from the next day being Sunday, 
when the king attended the chapel-royal. The chaplain chose 
for his text, Be merciful, and ye shall obtain mercy.” This 
sermoir was directed chiefiy to the king, who could not conceal 
his emotion, and shed tears. The following morning, however, 
be summoned the members of the Chamber of War and Domains 
to the sessions bouse, and had their colleague hung before 
their eyes. ’l"be body was delivered up to the family, and the 
^^iows was immediately taken down. 

The first act by which Frederick- WillitimJ^manifested the rigorous 
spirit of his domestic economy, was the diminution of the number of 
court attendants. The crowd of lords in waiting, chamberlains, and 
pages, so completely thronged the ante-chamber of tRe apartment in 
which his father had just expired, that the king had great difficulty in 
making bis way through them, in order to receive the first homage of 
his brothers, who, with their children, embraced bis knees. After 
indulging bis grief for some time in his private apartment, be sent for 
tlie steward of the househoki, Mr. von Friutzen, desiring that he would 
bring with him the list of the royal househoki. The king glairced at the 
paper — called for a pen, and made a cross over the whole list. He then 
returned it to the steward, saying that by this act he had cancelled and 
ribolisbed all the court offices of his father, but that none of the honse- 
hoki should quit the palace till after the funera^of the deceased king. 

" The king retained in his service only one chamberlain, two ]mges, 
two*val^,& several grooms, two cooks, a steward of the bousehol<l, and a 
batter. The establisliment of the queen and princesses was in the same 
mauner limitetl to one lady in waiting and a few maids of honour. He 
attowed tl)e*queen an annual income of 80,000 dollars, with which sbe 
luui ft0 defray not only her own private enpenses, but also the charges of 
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the court, to provide the table and other ^inen, as well as clothti and 
linen for the kii% and princesses. As an extraordinary item, tlte king 
required her to furnish t|||e powder and ball for partridge*«hooting, io 
return fur which be granted her the profits uf the sale of all the feathered 
game that was not consumed at the royal table. Every year the king 
made her majesty a present of a winter dress, and generally, also, soma 
handsome gift on Christmas Day; — for instance, Jn 1735 he gave her 
a gold hearth-broom valued at 1600 dollars. The king took much 
pleasure in joining family parties; he frequently attended cbrUteuings 
and weddings, and sometimes invited himself. 

When the king bad invited himself as a gnest, be had at times to 
pay the reckoning. One of his generals, who was noted for bis parsi- 
mony, having declined the hoAour of a royal visit under the plea that be 
had no establishment of his own, his majesty desired him io order a 
dinner at the Hotel of the King of Portngd. This of course could not 
be evaded; the king was invited, but came with twice the number of 
attendants the general expected. The very best, however, that the cellar 
or kitchen could afford was produced in the greatest abundance, and 
the king expressed his entire satisfaction. The general sent for the 
landlord, and inquired the price per bead. * One florin, without the 
wine.’ * 'Well, then, here is one florin for myself and another for 
his majesty ; the other gentlemen, whom I did not invite, will pay for 
themselves.’ * That is clever,’ cried the king, ‘ 1 thought to take in the 
general, and he has taken me in’ — upon which be paid the whole bill. 

The king expected every body who spoke to him to look him full in 
the face, for he thought that he could read in every one’s eyes wlrether 
the story he told was true or not. He was tUbrefore very angry when per- 
sons who saw him coming endeavoured to avoid him. A poor dancing- 
master one day tried to escape the usual compliments by scampering a# 
fast as possible into a neighbouring house. The king perceived him, 
and sent one of his pages to fetch him back ; and, in order to be quite 
sure that he was what he represented himself to be, the king obliged him 
on the spot to dance a sarabande. A still harder sentence was pronounced 
on another French dancing-master, who met the king on horseback in the 
public road, and set oft' at a gallop without paying any attention to the 
king’s desire that be should stop. The king despatched a page after him, 
who at length found him secreted in a bay-loft. When brought before 
the king, be passed himself ofi^ as the travelling agent of a commercial 
house at Marseilles; but, this story having turned out to be false, the 
king sentenced him to cart rubbish for one month at the rebuilding of 
St. Peter’s Church. A Jew hoy, who, in order to avoid meeting him in 
a very narrow street, endeavoured to get away as fast as possible, waa 
overtaken by the king.« * Why do you run away?’ said be to him. 
' Because 1 am afraid,’ -replied the trembling Jew. * You should not be 
afraid of me, you ought to love me,’ rejoined the kiog, at the ^|une*time 
letting him feel the weight of bis cane. ' 

Persons, however, w'ho knew how to return an answer, often made 
their fortune. The king one day stopped in the street a yaung student 
io theology, and finding that be was* a native of Berlin, said, * Ah, the 
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Berlin people are good for nothing!' * That may be true in the main/ 
answered the student, * but 1 know two natives of Berlin who are excep- 
tions to this rule.’ * And who are they?* asked the king. * Your 
majesty and myself/ replied the student. The king desired him to call 
at the palace the next day, and, having passed d very favourable examina- 
tion, he was immediately appointed to a vacant living. 

** When the king 'was prevented from riding either by the weather or 
by attacks of the gout, to which .he had been subject since 1729, he 
generally drove out in an open chais;e> attended by two or three officers. 
When, however, the weather was too uufavourabm, of the attacks of the 


gout too painful, the king used to amuse himself after dinner with 
painting — an occupation which he considered as promoting digestion. 
Though there were several eminent painted belonging to the academy, 
the king generally employed one Master Hanschen Adelfing, who used 
to prepare his colours and paint portraits of tall grenadiers, servants and 
peasants. Hans was paid an annual salary of a hundred dollars, and a 
florin for every day on which he gave a lesson ; but be received more 
blows than florins : for every touch of the brush in which -the king did 


not succeed, he was sure of feeling the cane. A second assistant, the 
bombanlier Fufarmana, who understood something of painting, was now 
and then called in ; but when the king wdsbed to paint some portrait 
particularly well, be sent for the court-painter, Weidemann. As we may 
'‘imagine, there was nothing extraordinary in any of these performances. 
A picture-dealer named Schiitz, however, ofiered the king a louis-d’or 
for every picture. His majesty one day sent for him to ascertain bow 
much he could earu by his profession, and, as it took him five days 
to paint a portrait, "he was satisfied that he should at least be able to sup- 
port himself by painting, as he calculated that he could live on a dollar 
a day. Some of the members of the Smoking Club having expressed 
their doubts as to whether his majesty could maintain himself by his 
painting, he sent for a well-known picture-dealer, and offered to sell him 


some of his pictures. As the dealer could not refuse speh an offer, he 
agreed to take them at 100 dollars each ; and accordingly displayed them 
in a conspicuous part of the shop with this notice: — * Painted by His 
Majesty! 'Iliis public exhibition wife not agreeable to the king, who 
returned the money, and begged to have the pictures back. To this the 
dealer tivould not consent, saying that it was impossible for him to part 
with such valuable paintings for the very low cost price ; and, the king 
was obliged to allow him a considerable profit. One of his c&stellans, a 
Dutchman, in giving bis opinion of a hunting-piece which the king had 
just finished, assured him it was quite in the mariner of a famous Dutch 

i iainter, Bas Clas, who used, however, to distinguish each figure by a 
etter, and to write at the bottom — ' a is a dog, &>a hare — Painted by Bas 
Clas.’ Several of his majesty’s pictures., have been preserved. Under 
somev wl^jlcb appear to have been done while suffering from violent at tacks 
?0f the gout, he has added, in his own band — ‘ In tormentu pinxit F. W.'^ 


^ According to the usual order for the business of the day, the 
king went, in summer at seven o'clock and in winter at live, into 
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the evening company, which, under the names of the ** Tabaka- 
collegium’’ and ** Tabagie,” has become so celebrated, that it 
deserves a place in the Prussian history. Our author is so diffuse 
on this subject, that we must content ourselves with a few extracts. 
Such smoking clubs had neen introduced by Frederick 1., but 
court etiquette was most scrupulously observed in j^hem; whereas 
it was entirely banished from that of Frederick-William. Kvery 
evening, when he was well, and not otherwise engaged, he had a 
party of six or eight persons, mostly generals and staff officers ; 
but captains who were men of information, foreign travellers, and 
men of learning eminent for their writings, were also invited. 
The old Prince of Dessau, v^io did not smoke, was obliged to 
hold an unlighted pipe in his mouth, and so was Count Se^en- 
dorf, the imperial ambassador, who, to conform to the king’s 
regulation, puffed and blew so as to have the appearance of a 
capital smoker. The tobacco was not of the finest quality, and 
the king 4fas displeased if any of the company brought better of 
his own. At seven o’clock, bread, butter and cheese were brought 
in, and sometimes a ham and roast veal. Now and then the king 
treated his guests with a dish of fish and a salad, which he dressed 
with his own royal hands. It is not to be imagined that the time 
was spent only in smoking; the king was very desirous of having 
some persons present who were versed in history, geography, 
politics, &c. French, Dutch, and German.Journals were on the 
table, which afforded subjects for discussion, and the king 
especially desired those articles to be pointed out to him which 
contained criticisms on his government, or personal attacks on 
himself, against v/liich he often defended himself with much wit. 
The Dutch Courant, a paper much read at that time, having stated 
that a Serjeant of the tall grenadiers had died at Potsdam, on 
opening whose body there were found two capacious stomachs, 
but no heart,” he desired the editor to be informed that the state- 
ment was correct as far as it went, but he should have added that 
the deceased was a Dutchman. Sometimes the king allowed 
chess or backgammon, but no cards. On these occasions he 
used to play a game with General von Flauss, a rough Pomera- 
nian nobleman. The king once observing to him that it was not 
becoming that they Ihould play for nothing, and that in future he 
would not play but for a» penny a game, the general answered, 
** I shall take care to leave that alone; your majesty almost 
throws the dice at my head now that we play for nothing ; what’ 
would you do if we played for money?” 

Among the king’s most indispensable companions were those 
called the court fools, or, by a more p^per name, the court literati 
and merry counsellors. The king, always desirous of acquiring 
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ioformation» and UQt to be idle iu bis hours of recreation, was not 
aatistied with the society of bis old generals, who bad bad but a 
couhned education ; and as bis privy councillors were often unable 
to answer his questions relative to history and statistics, he wished 
to have a companion who could answer such inquiries, and w ho, 
without pedantry and academic pride, would not mind a Joke at 
the expense oSf his learned colleagues. Such a man was Jaoob 
Paul Gundling. whom Frederick 1. had appointed Professor to the 
Princely and Equestrian Academy, Member of the Heralds’ Cot* 
lege, and Historiographer. He had accompanied two young 
noblemen on their travels through France, Holland, and England, 
and it is evident that much cmihdince was placed in bis historical 
knowledge from the very terms of bis appointment to the Heralds’ 
College. In fact, his historical and geographical works are very 
numerous, and far from being destitute of merit. The Academy 
and the Heralds’ College having been abolished by Frederick- 
William on his accession, Gundling was out of employuient, and 
chiefly to be found in the wine and beer-cellars, where he made 
himself conspicuous as an expounder of the newspapers, so that 
one tavern-keeper allowed him to drink gratis, fur the sake of 
attracting company. Here he was met with by General 
Grumbkow, who saw at once that he was the very man the king 
was in search of. He accordingly recommended him, and the 
king really found bin), to answer all his purposes. He was ready 
and able to give the king the information he required when he 
was in a reasonable humour; at the same time, that his excessive 
vanity made him a continual subject of ridicule, while he submitted 
to endure the tricks which were played upon him. Our author 
relates many of them, which are but little to the credit of any cd* 
the parties concerned. * 

Next to the court etiquette, nothing seemed to the king more 
ridiculous than an Academy of 'Sciences of which he heard nothing 
the whole year through, except that it compiled the almanack; 
aitd which, instead of answering the only question he ever put to 
it — ** Why champagne wine sparkled?” — only requested his 
majesty to send a dozen to try experiments with; which we 
humbly consider to be a satisfactory proof of the good sense and 
taste of that learned body. The kmg, howevtr, to show his senti- 
ments, appointed Guodlmg President o^the Academy of Sciences, 
with a salwy of 200 dollars out of the academy’s funds. 

The king seldom visited the tfaeajtre, which, in truth, was 
' in a wretched state. At the beginning of his reign, he issued 
several severe prohibitions against players ; but he kadulged the 
fUbens of Berliu, at their Request. The Italian C^»era and the 
4|jha^ Chapel wevaahoiliaived, as expensive. Of tl^ muskiana 
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q£ tb# cbspcl b 9 rctsin^d only Gottfried *PepnKciby wbotn bo 
ftpiMiiited leader of the band of oboe players^ of the grenadier 
reginieitt in Potsdam, He was fond of Handel's mustc^ especially 
the operas — the airs and chorusses of which he had performed 
by the wind instruments, btit not sung. 

On occasion of some circumstance that occurred in the king*s 
poking club, Pepusch took it into his head to compose a piece 
in six parts for six bassoons, which were called porco primo, 
porco secundo, and the king was much surprized at this music, 
had it performed several times, and always laughed heartily at it. 
Tlie crown-prince came just at this time to Potsdam; and, as he 
disliked bass instruments, (the ^ute being his favourite,) and as he 
and his companions had a more refined taste in music, there were 
many jokes at his court about this piece. One day, Pepusch 
crossing the parade while the crown-prince was exercising his 
regiment, the latter called him, and said, with feigned seriousness, 
he had heard that he had composed a fine piece of music in six 
parts, and begged him to have it performed that afternoon in bis 
apartments. Pepusch would have excused himself, saying it was 
a trifle, but the prince would take no denial. In the afternoon a 
large company was assembled at the prince’s, to hear the music and 
to laugh at the composer. Pepusch came with six oboe players. 
He with great gravity spread his music on the desks, and when all 
six were full, he looked about the room, holding a roll of music 
in his hand. The prince said, Are you looking for anything V* 
“ There is a desk wanting.” “ I thought,” said the prince, 
smiling, “ there were only six hogs in your music.” “ Quite 
right,” replied Pepusch, ** but a sucking-pig has been added, 
Flaulo solo.*’ Frederick told this story to Quanz, and added, 
** The old fellow look me in, and I was obliged to give him fuit 
words not to produce the sucking-pig before my father.” 

Our author's mode of dividing subject into chapters, un- 
connected with each other, one treating of the theatre, anolher of 
the smoking club, another of the hunting parties, See. makes it 
difficult to give extracts in any thing like a chronological order, 
which would throw the clearest light on the character of the 
king; the many indisputably good qualities of which, were so 
lamentably darkened by the spirit of unrelenting deepotisra, both 
domestic and public, which he seems to have ahnoat coBacieoH 
tiously adopted as a principle of action. Thus, as Hr. Forster 
states in his preface, the king, in a rescript of the early date of 
1717, writes in half German half French, “ iek aber stabHire 
die souverainte wie einen rocher von bronce — But 1 estahliah the 
sovereignty like a rock of brass.” , 

It is well knowtt FredecickvWiUwm was a detmwined 
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sportsman, and went regularly every year, on the 28th of August, 
to his favourite hunting seat, Wusterhausen, of which the Mar* 
gravine of Baireuth, his daughter, gives a very uninviting descrip- 
tion : — “ At Berlin,” says she, ** I had to endure only the pains 
of purgatory, but in Wusterhausen ths torments of hell.” 

We have heard in England complaints of the damage done by 
the game to .the corn-fields in the neighbourhood of preserves, 
but can have no idea of the ravages committed by it in the 
Prussian dominions, in the time of Frederick-William 1. This 
was especially the case in Pomerania and the Mark of Branden- 
burg, where the black game increased in such a manner, that in 
the year 1729 no fewer than 360Q wild boars were killed in these 
proyjnces; many of them were of enormous size, so that in 
the records of the hunting parties mention is often made of wild 
boars weighing five or six hundred pounds. Nearly four thou- 
sand of these animals being thus killed in a few weeks, it may be 
asked what became of them. Our author says, 

" The king, who was a good manager, knew, when the pleasure was 
over, how to sell the produce of the chase to advantage, which was done 
indeed in a manner that accords but ill with our present notions of 
propriety and justice. * It is the custom,’ says Fassmann, ' to send the 
boars that have been killed to certain persons, with a note stating how 
much they are to pay for them ; this is especially done at Berlin. First 
the king takes what is wanted for the use of his own domestic establish- 
ment, where a great Quantity of bams and wild boars’ beads, smoked, 
is consumed. 'Then bis miyesty makes presents of many to bis cousins 
and other illustrious relations, also to his generals, ministers of state, &c. 
The remainder are sent to his majesty’s privy councillors and secretaries 
in the several offices; also to many citizens, booksellers, merchants, inn- 
keepers, brewers, &c. who pay, according to the size, from three to six 
dollars for each. It is true, they are very useful in « family. The Jews 
in Berlin are the worst off; for they too are compelled to take a certain 
number of wild boars, which tb^y pay for immediately without making 
any objection, and send them to the workhouses and hospitals.’ ” 

With respect to partridge shooting, the king killed on an aver- 
age about four thousand birds every autumn, and often fired 
above six hundred shot in a day. As the queen had to furnish 
the powder for partridge shooting, the expense to her was con- 
siderable; but then she had, as has been above mentioned, the 
profits of the sale of all the birds not used at the royal table, and 
the king was so conscientious in fulfilling his contract with the 
queen, that, when he was confined by illness, he sent General 
Fldbss, who was reputed to be the best marksman, to shoot 
partridges for him. 

Theoeighth chapter of the first volume is entitled “ Frederick* 
William I. as Head of a Family.” This chapter is of course 
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Ilmost entirely dedicated to the account of the plan laid down 
the education of the crown-prince, and of the very unhappy 
^sults of the king’s endeavours to model the mind of the prince 
J^ccording to his own notions. We are really glad that we are 
relieved from the very disagreeable task of discussing the topic 
of the differences between the king and the prince. They have 
been the subject of too many inquiries to leave any thing very 
neAr to be adduced. The king, no doubt, wished to make his 
son a model of perfection, but the means which he adopted were 
not suitable to the character of his son, and the mode in w'hich he 
enforced his own notions and punished any opposition was 
wholly unjustifiable. The par|ial reconciliation that afterwards 
took place rendered the situation of the prince, during th^ re- 
mainder of his father’s life, tolerable, and in many respects even 
agreeable; but the impression made on a mind like that of Fre- 
derick II. was too profound ever to be effaced. However, having 
married in June, 1733, the Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick 
Bevern, he appears to have lived happily at the newly-built 
palace of Rheinsberg, near Ruppin, where he remained till June, 
1 734, when the king, who was bound by treaty with Austria to 
send 10,000 men to the Rhine, thought it high time that he 
should see something of actual service, and sent him to serve as a 
volunteer under Prince Eugene. He was accompanied by Major- 
Generals Count Von Schulenburg and Von Klcist, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bredow. The instructions given them by bis majesty, 
for the conduct of the crown-prince, are detailed under twenty- 
seven heads, and are extremely judicious and affectionate. The 
king himself followed in July, but, being seized with a severe ill- 
ness, returned to Potsdam in September. He was considered 
for a time to be in great danger, but recovered and lived for some 
years, on the whole, upon very good terms with his son. He 
never recovered his former strength after this attack, and fre- 
quently endured great corporeal suffering; but he was unremitting 
in his attention to the affairs of government till his death, which 
happened on the 3 1st of May, 1740. 

In Dr. Forster’s second volume, which relates to the public 
affairs of the reign of Frederick-William I., he seems to have had 
particularly in view tp show the honourable manner in which the 
King of Prussia, as a prince of the empire, acted towards the 
emperor, and the duplicity «nd want of faith with which the im- 
perial court treated him in rettirn,^f which he adduces irrefragable 
proofs from the papers of Count Seckendorf. The differences 
with the court of England form likewise a prominent feature, as 
well as the enmity between him and George 11. Perhaps we 
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preface to this second volume. 

** As soon as the electorate of Brandenburg' took on itself the protec-' 
torate of the Protestant religion^ and placed itself at the head of the 
reform in the church', state and learning ie Germany, a violent collision 
between the Crown of Prussia and the Holy Roman empire and the 
imperial bouse, ewas unavoidable. It is therefore not without reason 
that tbe seven years’ war has been called a continuation of the tbhty 
years’ war j for Frederick fought at Prague and Leuthen, as Gustavus 
Adolphus did at Leipzig and Liitzen, for freedom and the Gospel. 
This is tbe honour and the glory of tbe great king, and at thespme time 
the legacy which be has bequeathed to us ; and if bis enemies now 
even accuse him, and say that he viol&ted the respect due to the imperial 
house, that he put an end to the Holy Roman empire, that lie carried 
bis victorious arras into Silesia, be has iong since recorded bis justifica- 
tion in indeftble characters, with his sword and his pen, in the field of 
battle and in tbe pages of history. But, if King Frederick lias bis jus- 
tification in the results thtXfoUawed his actions, we bdieve that we pro- 
duce no less valid arguments in bis favour by publishing tbe motives 
which preceded them, and in this view, tbe life of Frederick- William I., 
as we have been enabled to write it, may essentially contribute to justify 
Frederick the Second’s unexpected and unexplained attack on Austria, 
and the war which was tbe business of Lis life. 

With tbe most honourable sentiments and the devotednCss of a 
vassal, Frederick- William I. attacked himself to Charles VI., in whom 
he honoured the bead of the German empire. No personal sacrifice, no 
kind of service, was t(fi} great for him, when he might hope thereby to 
gain tbe good-will of the emperor; and be sought no higher honour 
than that of proving himself worthy of the name of a prince and elector 
of the German empire. He secures to the House of Austria tlie suc- 
cession in the female line, to the emperor’s son-in-law tbe imperial 
crown, saves Charles VI. from tbe ruin which England prepares for 
him, and appears in arms for him as soon as tbe French, ever ready for 

war, show t^mselves on tbe Rhine. And bow does tbe emperor reward 
such fidelity and attachment ? *He separates him by empty promises 
from bis allies; makes him assurances respecting the acquisition of 
Juliers and Berg, and at the same time concludes treaties by which he 
betrays tbe king, who is so truly devoted to him. But, to keep him in 
constant deluaion and d^endence, a complete system of 4>ribery is in- 
troduced at tbe court of Berlin ; from tbe prime minister and influential 
favourite down to tbe valet de chambre, a great number of persons were 
taken into the pay of Aostria. Even Gnndling was thought sufficiently 
important to be attached by favours. Tha most detestable circumstance 

was, tbe extension of this system of bribery to the crown-prince bim- 
‘ self. First be is surrounded with spies; every word that be speaks or 

writes becomes known to tbe court of Vienna ; and, as soon as they are 
satisfied that this young gentleman, as Prince Eugene writes to Count 
Seckerfdorf, may in time become a dangeroui neigMmur, every means is 
employed to gain him. The/ even ^o so far as to expect tbe crown- 
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rprince of Frunia, for an imperial pension of 30G9 dneata per anitaitt> 
to intrigue against the king his father in the conferences of the eabinet 
ministry. I'he marriage of Frederick with a niece of the empress is 
resolveti on, negociated, and concluded in Vienna, as a ransom from hit 
imprisonment at Ciistrin $ his bleeding heart is demanded, and be must 
give it. The base intrigues prdbtised on this occasion necessarily came 
to his knowledge, and this alone would bare been ground sufficient for 
a seven years’ war. . ’ 

*' l^he documents affording this important information are almost en- 
tirely from I be archives of Count Seckendorf, tbe use of which the pre- 
sent proprietor has most liberally allowed me.” 

/ 

We shall show how Dr. Forster has supported these charges 
against the court of Austria, byXhe production of tbe original 
documents, premising that Count Seckendorf was on intimate 
terms w'ith the king as early at least as n\5, when he was with 
the combined army of Prussians, Saxons and Danes, at the siege 
of Stralsund, as lieutenant-general in the Saxon army, and highly 
distinguished himself. From that time the king frequently cor- 
responded with him, and thus we have a clue to his influence at 
the court of Berlin, which he visited several times before he w'as 
appointed ambassador from Vienna. Both Pdllnitz and the 
Margravine of Baireuth are very inaccurate in their accounts, gnd 
it is remarkable that the former, who as chamberlain should 
have been better informed, says that Seckendorf came to Berlin 
for the first time in 1 726, being commissioned by the emperor to 
detach the king from the Hanoverian alliance. 

With respect to the close connection between Frederick-Williara 
and the court of Vienna, it is matter of history, and has no need 
of proof. The celebrated treaty between Austria and Spain, 
concluded at Vienna on the SOth of April, 1725, could not be 
kept so secret but tlmt sufficient transpired to excite apprehen- 
sions in France and England, who soon agreed to form a new 
alliance to counteract that of Vienna. > George I. came to Hano- 
ver, where the negociations were opened; and Frederick- William, 
paying a visit to his father-in-law, was prevailed upon to join in 
this treaty, which was signed at Herrenhaiisen, September 3, 
1725. 

“ Before the alliance was concluded, the cabinet of Vienna bad notice 
of what was going on at Hanover. Prince Engene states this to Count 
Seckendorf, in a letter of August 8, 1725, and informs him, on tbe 29th 
‘of Septeoiber, that tbe King of Prussia bad joined the alliance. He 
commissions Seckendorf to go to Hatlbver, to endeavour to find onto 
what the nature of this alliance might be. Under the pretext of making 
interest to obtain the post of Master- General of the Ordnance of tbe 
Empire, be accordingly goes to Hanover, and contrives to. fish out what 
had been done. Ou his report, he receives coders from the emperor to 
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House of Saxony, but vKre soon obliged to give up tbe notion of raising 
that bouse, because Saxony and Meissen, though very fine countries, are 
not able to furnish a strong cavalry force, have no coasts to enable .them 
to do any thing by sea, and must always be in fear of Austria and Bohemia. 
Nevertheless, tbe apostates, having once got these notions into their 
beads, have never given them up ; and it i4most seems, now that so un- 
expected and sudden a change has taken place in tbe Electoral House 
of Brandenburg,'' as if the Lutherans were likely to gain more than they 
could before hope. To see this nmre clearly, we have only to look into 
past events.' Here the chancellor gives a view of the small beginnings 
and progresst\’e aggrandizement of the Mark of Brandenburg and the 
Princes of tbe House of Hohenzollern, observes that * Prussia caxi bring 
iiito the field 6000 cavalry and 1 1,000 infantry, might fit out a fleet at 
Konigsberg, and that the Electors of' Brandenburg bad contrived with 
mucHf cunning to combine the Elbe, tbe Oder, the Spree, and tbe Havel, 
so tbat the Baltic and the North Sea were connected together. As they 
bad joined Prussia with the Mark, they now wanted to lay hold of the 
rich and well-fortified countries on the Rhine, the Maese and tbe Ruhr. 
Now,’ he continues, as ' Juliers and its dependencies, without the 
Mark and Prussia, have each of itself the power of a kingdom, * it is well 
to be considered that these countries are very powerful, and if they 
should remain together, iAe Efretor of Brandenburg might become the 
chief nchom the Lutheran and Caivinut vermin have so long wished for and 
espccted,' " 

After .some further observations on the dangerous increase of 
the power and influence of the Electors of Hrandenburg, the 
writer continues, f 

** ‘ It cannot therefore be doubted tbat, by the increase of the power of 
Brandenburg, the heretics are encouraged to form a closer union with 
it, in order thereby to kindle a greater fire. But it is especially in the 
west that the danger is beyond measure great; because Juliers, Berg, 
and Cleves Iturder on the Netherlands. If the Dutch rebels should have 
access to those countries, and be able to make use of their navigable 
rivers, it may come to pass tbat the Rhine, tbe Maese, and tbe Ruhr 
may be closed, the House of Aifktria thereby alarmed, Belgium, already 
restless, be induced, nay, compelled to revolt, while France might be- 
come a hired servant, and England and Switzerland find their advantage. 
But England and Denmark are firm friends to tbe Electoral House of 
Brandenburg, the Swiss are at its command, the Hanse towns are espe- 
cially attached to it, and cannot do without it. Thus all the heretical 
vermin, in and out (f the empire, are devoted to tliat house, upon which all 
the hope and consolation of the apostates now rest. Nevertheless, it <loes 
not appear how the matter is to be remedied, for the right of Branden- 
burg to the succession to Juliers is, so strong that no title can exist or 
be*devised. no pretext discovered or invented, nay, hardly any means be 
proposed, by which Brandenburg can be excluded. However, there are, 
Gml be praised, still means to check tbe fire in some degree, if not 
wboU/ to extinguish it.’ " 
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• TTic learned vice-chancellor then pro|>ose8 variods Macchia* 
velistic stratagems, by which the prosperity of the Electoral 
House may be nipped in the bud, and, in the first place, the 
Duchy of Juliers be prevented from falling into its hands. 

* “ To this end,’ says tbe«chancellor, ' it might not be amiss if Austria 
supported the old claims of the House of Saxony to the reversion of 
Juliers. That house, indeed, is fully informed, and sis itself conscious 
Chat its claims are unfounde<l ; but all good fortune has its cnviers, and 
many a one would lose an eye that his neighbour might lose both. Thus 
the increasing power* of Brandenburg is not only suspicious to Saxony, 
o n acc ount of its proximity, but an eye-sore to it; for, whereas no 
'‘blouse in Germany has stoorl higher, next to Austria, than Saxony, it 
would under such circuuistant%s decline, and see another enjoy the 
honour that was possessed by its ancestors. Saxony might, therelbre, not 
be so much in earnest to obtain Juliers as to prevent Brandenburg 
from getting it. Only it may be necessary not merely to cherish this ill 
will, but to urge Saxony on ; if they once come to discussions, disputa- 
tions, arrangements, and the like, very great advantage might accrue to 
the Catholic Church and the House of Austria, if due diligence were 
used to turn this state of things to account.’ He then advises to send a 
special imperial commissioner, under the pretext of instituting an impar- 
tial iiKjuiry. * Now it might be conjectured that, if both parties would be 
persuaded, Saxony could not possibly hesitate ; but Brandenburg might 
not immediately perceive the snare spread for it, and, trusting to its just 
rights, run into the net. His imperial majesty must not omit at the 
beginning to try amicable means, earnestly to exhort both parties to 
peace, but in the mean time secretly to iindei^iiine them both, so that 
the imperial court may get possession of the country by an exchange, 
and make an amicable arrangement with all parties.’ He proposes to 
give to Brandenburg Lower Lusatia, to Saxony Upper Lusatia, and to 
Pfalz-Neuburg some portions of Silesia. ‘ If, contrary to expectation, one 
party should not approve of this mode of settling the matter, it would be 
quite free to have* recourse to legal measures ; the two parties might 
then quarrel and go to law with each other as long as they liked, pro- 
vided only that bis imperial majesty lield the sequestration in bis hands. 
While this was doing, there vi'ould be no reason to fear any of their 
intrigues, and the day of judgment would come before the affair would 
be settled. But, if they insisted on having the matter determined at 
once, the attorney to the Treasury must act against them both, and by 
his proceedings come to the conclusion, which has already been hinted 
«t, namely, that Brandenburg, having been under the ban of the empire 
(for getting possession of the domains of the Teutonic Order,) is dis- 
qualified, and that Saxony has not certified its right, and has forfeited its 
claim by prescription ; so that the countries in dispute have reverted to 
the empire. With this sentence *they might go about their butjnetfk, 
and joy go with them. But if the claimants would not go to law. but 
chose to fall together by the ears, we should only have to let them alone. 
Then the Catholics, sitting still, might avert all danger from themselves, 
and laugh to see Lutheranism, after soaFing on ambitious wings into the 
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air, wilfully cast itself down. This would also serve to keep France, 
England, Switzerland, the Hanse towns, and Denmark neutral ; for all 
these are, on the one hand, equally in need of both parties, equally bound 
to both, and in many ways allied to both ; on the other band, the 
intrigues and instigations to rebellion would cease, as the Catholic 
princes, sitting still, would incur no snspicicff), and the heretics teould be 
excited against each other. Some assistance -must, however, be given 
now and then, scfcretly, to Saxony, that it may be able to counter- 
balance the other party, and so one wolf gradually devour the other, and 
that they may exhaust themselves and their adherents, so that they 
may afterwards be easily subdued and got rid of, and at the least no 
more to be feared. Meantime the territory of Juliers might be qpietly 
secured, and the heretics put down to all eternity.' 

Such was the light in which Austl-ia viewed the first steps of the 
House bf Brandenburg to obtain the duchies on the Rhine, and it is very 
evident that it remained faithful to the same principles in the time of 
Frederick- William I., when the danger was so much greater.” 

We have gone rather more at length into this subject than we 
intended, because the author lays much stress upon it, and the 
documents which he has brought to light prove the duplicity with 
which the cabinet of Vienna treated the King of Prussia, and which 
could not fail to inspire his successor, who must have been aware 
of it, with feelings of contempt and distrust towards the House of 
Austria. 

Faithfully devoted to the House of Austria, Count Secken- 
dorf was not content ^vitli keeping the reigning king of Prussia 
stedfast in his attachment to that power ; extending his views to 
the future, he endeavoured, by all the means at his disposal, to 
serve the crown-prince. After the failure of the prince's attempt 
at flight, he contrived, by a show of the extraordinary interest felt 
by the imperial court, not only to acquire an ascendant over the 
king, but to make himself indispensable to the prince as a friend 
and protector. He found means, through Grumbkow, to obtain 
information of every thing that the prince did, thought, or wished, 
while in confinement ; and copies of all the reports made to the 
king respecting the prince, (all these reports are here published,) 
and even the confidential letters of the prince to Grumbkow and his 
answers, are found among the Seckendorf papers. It* was, there- 
fore, easy for Seckendorf to play his cards so as to gain his end. 
,The allowance made to the prince by the king being really too 
amall, and the prince himself not a good manager, he was always 
in want of money ; and, as the king had strictly prohibited all 
^ I>eraons from lending him any, tinder severe penalties, nothing 
could be more welcome than Count Seckendorf’s sending him, 
unasked, considerable sums as soon as he was liberated from his 
ll^rrest in Ciistrin, and in sequel constantly supplying him 
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with money when he wanted it. The correspondence between, 
the crown-prince and the count, (so far as it has been found), 
turns almost entirely on money matters. In this very delicate 
business, the greatest caution was used. The first mention of it 
is in a letter from Priitce Eugene to Count Seckendorf, dated 
29 J anuary, 1 732, in which he says that the emperor has allotted 
9 sum of 2000 or 2500 ducats, which he is to ehiploy at his dis- 
cretion, either to pay for tall recruits (by producing such, the 
prince pleased the king), or to assist the prince in some other 
way, taking care, however, to manage so that the king might con- 
■' ■t.eiVe* no suspicion of the prince’s receiving money from Vienna, 
or any other quarter, which %ould enrage the king against his 
son, and against the emperor himself, it appears fi-om S^cken- 
dorf’s correspondence with Prince Eugene and with the crow’n- 
prince, that he conducted the affair with the greatest discretion, 
so that no suspicion was entertained. We really regret to see so 
great a mau as Prince Eugene engaged in these base intrigues, one 
grand object of which was to prevent England and Prussia from 
being too closely connected by the proposed marriage of Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, to a Prussian princess, (the Margravine 
of Baireuth,) and of the Crown-Prince of Prussia to the Princess 
Amelia. The various recommendations of Count Seckendorf as 
to the persons whom it would be proper to bribe are not a little 
curious. At the beginning of 1734, he writes, — 

“ For the Crown-Prince Frederick, 32 1 0 ducats was paid me by Messrs. 
Palm, in April, 1733. The prince has represented to me personally, 
as well as through Grumbkow, his pecuniary difficulties, and desired 
some assistance, but, as he has for some time past conducted himself in 
a manner by no means worthy of the emperor’s favour, 1 have suffered 
Bill] to want, and'get into the greatest distress before I assisted him. 
It depends on his imperial majesty whether he will continue the pension 
of 3000 ducats for this year. I have given no positive promise ; but, as 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the crown-prince are very urgent, and he 
is henceforth to be present at all the conferences, 1 would humbly advise 
that it should be tried another year. The Princess of Baireuth has re- 
ceived 1000 ducats for 1733, and as the crown-prince, her brother, pays 
more deference to her than to any other person in the world, if there is 
a possibility of inspiring him with other principles, it must be through 
her. His imperial 'Majesty will decide whether she shall have 1000 
ducats for the year 1 734. He more especially recommends the con- 
tinuation of the pension of 1000 ducats to Grumbkow. If any body in 
the world deserves to be favoured it is this man. Count Manteuffel, 
the Saxon minister, received 6000 florins per annum, which, s^ys thir 
count, be amply deserves for bis diligence, zeal, and valuable private 
correspondence. The following is 
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An Extract of the Ac0bunt of Secret Expenses partly remaining to 


be paid for 1733, partly to be provided for 1734. 

To the Crown-Prince 3000 ducats. 

To the Hereditary Princess of Baireuth 1000 

7'o Grumbkow 1000 

To Eversman (the king’s Castellan at Pofidain) 100 

To Count Manteuffel 6000 florins. 

To Reichenbaclli (Prussian Minister in London) 900 • 

To the Irishman Murnay in Potsdam 60 

To Duban (J'or two years) 1200 


Duhan, formerly preceptor to the crown-prince, was disgraced 
and banished to Memel, on occasion of the prince’s intended 
flight ; he was a great favourite wSth him, as appears from a 
letter ft> Seckendorf, in which he expresses his obligations to the 
emperor for having done something for him. The pension was 

f iven him in the hope that, when the crown-prince became king, 
)uhan would show his gratitude as in duty bound. 

Among the remarkable documents brought to light by Dr. 
Forster, there is one of vast importance and extent, and so ho- 
nourable to Frederick-William 1. that it deserves especial men- 
tion. On his accession, he found the finances in particular, and 
the administration of the domains, in the most wretched con- 
dition, which, as has been observed, he partly remedied by a 
great reduction of the expenditure of his court and by a general 
system of economy, ^^he evil was, however, too deeply rooted 
to be at once cured, and the king required time to make himself 
acquainted with every thing bearing on the subject. It was, 
therefore, not till he had been ten ^ears on the throne that he ven- 
tured to introduce the projected reform. Instead of two distinct 
boards, one called the Commissariat of the War Department, the 
other, the Board of Domains, he established in* 1722 a general 
supreme board of finance, war, and domains, for whose guidance 
he drew up the instructions whtch have been often alluded to by 
the Prussian historians, but which were unknown to them, and 
are here published for the first time. These instructions, to 
which the king himself gives the title of Constitution (Verfassungs- 
Urkunde), are drawn up in thirty-five articles or chapters, must 
of which are subdivided into several sections, the whole occupy- 
ing nearly one hundred pages of the volume.* This remarkable 
fuQij^imental law, the greater part of which is in the king’s own 
handw'riting, entitles him to the gratitude of his countrymen, as 
laying the foundation for a new a*nd consistent system of admi- 
'nistration. Having made so good a beginning, the king intro- 
duced in the sequel still further improvements iq the internal 
admiuisfration of the kingdo^. Thus, notwithstanding his des* 
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potic character, he relaxed in this respect tSN%’ards the end of his, 
reign, when the people had improved in civilization and know-i 
i^dge. ^ In 1738, he issued the ordnance called Priigelinandat, in 
which it is stated that ** His majesty has heard with great dis« 
pleasure, and has himself «een, that the farmers and their clerks 
use whips and sticks to compel the peasants to work when they 
have to perforin feudal services; but as his majesty is absolutely 
resolved that such a barbarous mode of scandalously driving the 
subjects with whips and sticks, like brute beasts, shall no longer 
be tolerated, it is hereby ordered,” &c. &c. Very severe penalties 
•ej:e«4ie.Tft>unced against the farmers (of the domains) who trans- 
gress. A kind of proclarnaticvi vvas ordered to be posted up in 
the public houses, and read to the peasants, in which they^’ere 
to be reminded and exhorted to perform all due services willingly, 
faithfully, and diligently, otherwise to expect due punishment; 
but it is added, “ that they shall not suffer themselves to be 
treated like slaves with whips and blows, but immediately com- 
plain to the magistrate when any such treatment is inflicted on 
them.” 

We have already exceeded the intended limits of our article; 
and must conclude as briefly as possible. As the work occu- 
pies nearly ItiOO very closely printed pages, it may be readily 
believed that we have been obliged to leave many interesting 
matters wholly untouched ; but we hope that we have sufHciently 
shown the value of Dr. Forster’s researches, for the additional 
light they throw’ on the characters both of Frederick-William [. 
and his son Frederick II. With respect to the former, it must be 
regretted, that, with so many good moral qualities and great ca- 
pacity for government, his violent passions, and the deeply-rooted 
principles of despotism, should have rendered him a terror to his 
subjects, and exposed him to the severe, but just, animadversions 
of posterity. With respect to his.conduct to his son, harsh and 
even cruel as it w’as, it seems to have been, on the whole, sin- 
cerely designed to effect a change in the prince’s character and 
conduct, which, from the extensive correspondence now for the 
first time published, appears to have been much needed. Whether 
the means were well chosen is another question. We rather 
think not; they w'erc^ perhaps calculated to produce hypocritical 
submission rather than real reformation. That they had some 
good effect is evident. Mr. Wolden, who was one of those ap- 
pointed to form his household,* when he was released from his, 
strict imprisonment at Custrin, and allowed to lodge in the tofl^h, 
says in a letter to Grumbkow of f^d October, 1731, I can say 
that the abode in Custrin has done him no harm ; for, besides 
that adversity has formed his Iveart find his mind, he begins to 
have just notions of many things, of which he was before wholly 
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ignorant. Heaven grant that his majesty may live a few years, 
that the prince may become mature, and then I predict that he 
will he one of the greatest princes that the House oj Brandenburg 
has ever produced,^* The king himself seems to have had a similar 
presentiment, when, on the 2d of Mtiy, 1736, his conversation 
turning on the conduct of the imperial court to him, he spoke, 
pointing to thb crown-prince, these memorable words “ i/ere w 
one that will revenge me!'* 


Art. hi. — A Dictionary in Sanscrit and English, translated, 
amended and enlarged from an Driginal Compilation prepared 
bjf Learned Natives for the College of Fort William. By H. 
H. Wilson. The Second Edition, greatly extended, and pub- 
lished under the sanction of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, Calcutta. 1832. 4to. pp. 982. 

If, when Johnson was projecting his celebrated Dictionary of 
the English Language, it had been prophesied to him that in 
1819 posterity were to possess a Lexicon of the learned language 
of India, a language of which, it may almost be doubted, whe- 
ther he knew much more than the name, and that this work should 
be little inferior in magnitude and completeness to his own, he 
would, in all probability, have treated the prediction as the dream 
of an idle visionary, Vo be ranked only with the projector of the 
art of dying, in Rasselas j yet is this undertaking accomplished, 
and it is of this that we propose to give as ample a sketch as the 
narrow limits of a Review will admit of. 

How'ever just may be our admiration of the vast progress wiiich 
civilized man has lately made in the physical sciences, and 
of the astonishing extent of the empire w'hich we have thereby 
obtained over nature, we certainly think that an almost equal 
portion of admiration is due to the vast accessions that have been 
made to our knowledge of literature, and of the productions of the 
human mind, in various ages and nations. So lately as the time 
of Johnson, the whole extent of philological learning seems to 
have been comprized in Greek and Latin, a few of the modern 
dialects of Europe, Hebrew and Arabic, and some of the ancient 
northern tongues. Since then, what a vast store has been opened 
to us ! Even in Europe we have discovered innumerable varieties 
of the Celtic, Gothic, Teutonic,^ and Sclavonic — all highly inte- 
resting, but whose existence before had been scarcely suspected. 
But, if we extend our views beyond Europe, the prospect appears 
almost^ interminable. The endless list of the dialects of India 
proper^ with Sanscrit at their head, those of Ceylon, of Bui-mg 
of ^epaul, of the Eastern Archipelago, and beyond these^ tha 
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hitherto inaccessible languages of China rfhd Japan, are all laid 
open to our view ; nay, those of Australia, and the wandering 
tribes of Africa and America, begin to form objects of interest 
and inquiry. In a few years more there probably will not be a 
single dialect in use among mankind, however obscure and appa- 
rently insignificant, that will not have bad its grammarian aud lexi- 
cographer. • 

'The object of grammatical science is to determine the means by 
which mankind are able to carry on trains of thought in their own 
minds, and to communicate them to others — an object certainly 
^sjr'teresting and w'ortby of research as any that can be pro- 
pounded for human considerayon. In this point of view. Gram- 
mar may be regarded strictly as a science of induction. Ii^order 
to determine how mankind may carry on or communicate their 
thoughts, we must inquire how they have been able actually to 
do so ; and this immediately leads to the study, not of a few fa- 
voured languages, whose literature may be particularly rich, but 
of every language, and of every variation of every language, that 
is or ever has been. 

As all animals agree in the possession of vitality, so, if any or- 
gan essential to one class be not found in another, we may safely 
conclude that its non-existence is made up by something else, to 
be pointed out by the physiologist ; and, in the same manner, as 
all languages agree in being capable of communicating human 
ideas, while yet the structure of all is diifer<;nt, it follows that, if 
any part of one be wanting in another, the want must be com- 
pensated somehow or other. It is the business of the grammarian 
to determine how this compensation is actually efiected. In 
some cases this is easy, in others, so difficult as to require the 
profoundest sagacity. To explain by a few examples — the com- 
plicated inflexions of Latin nouns and verbs are well known to be 
compensated, in modern langua^s, by the nse of prepositions 
and auxiliaries. Again, Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and German, have 
three genders ; Arabic, Hebrew, Hindostanee, French, Italian, &c. 
only two ; Persian, Fnglish (generally), and Bengalee, only one. 
Yet these last languages, with their single gender, are as intelli- 
gible as the first class with their three, or the second with their 
two. Now, unless it can be shown that the double or triple 
gender is superfluous (which w’e doubt if any grammarian would 
undertake to do,) it follows, that the want of it must be com- 
pensated by some equivalent contrivance ; and the question for 
the grammarian is, to determine what that contrivance actuaUy is,^^ 
Again, Sanscrit, the Classical languages, German, and evgq 
English, abound in compound words ; Hebrew, Arabic, and tfae 
rest of the Shemitic languages^ French, Italian, &.c. have* none at 
all. How is the want compensated? Again, those adjectives 
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which express the quatities of natural and sensitive beings are, in 
the European languages, applied metaphorically to those that are 
not so. We can say, for example, a clever man, and a clever 
book. In the Asiatic languages this is totally forbidden; the 
literal translation of clever book into Bersian would be absolute 
nonsense. How then are the ideas expressed? All these are the 
problems which the science of universal grammar proposes, and 
all of which must be solved to render it perfect. In iact, gram- 
matical science may be considered as still in its infancy. 
Before our knowledge of the Oriental languages, and while all 
our learning was confined to those of European structure7'«ttc>' 
ideas were necessarily narrow', crnde, imperfect, and cramped 
by those prejudices which led us to consider the principles of 
the classical languages as the natural principles of speech. Our 
acquaintance with the Eastern tongues has given a new impulse 
to the science, and tended wonderfully to correct and enlarge our 
ideas respecting it ; but the prospect which it has opened is so 
immense, that we have as yet been able to do little more than to 
cast a hasty glance at some of the more prominent parts. It will 
require indefinite periods of literary labour to comprehend the 
whole. 

The tw'O great instruments for obtaining a knowledge of an un- 
know’ii tongue are a dictionary and a grammar ; the first to ex- 
plain the meaning of each word singly, the second to unfold the 
laws by which they afre combined, so as form intelligible sen- 
tences. And there are few parts of the history of literature that 
would be more interesting than a history of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, beginning with the remains which have descended 
to us from the ancient world ; comparing these with the works 
of the Eastern nations, the Arabs, the Hindoos, .and the Chinese, 
and with the early attempts at lexicography in Europe ; and from 
these imperfect attempts coming down to the more finished pro- 
ductions of modern times. Were such an undertaking as this 
accomplished, it would form a most valuable index to the state of 
general knowledge among those nations to w'hich it referred 
through the successive periods of their literary history," but really 
to accomplish it would require research, judgment, and genius, of 
no ordinary kind. « 

Tb^re are, indeed, few literary undertakings W'hich have been 
so unjustly appreciated as that of a Lexicographer. The com- 
pjlers of dictionaries were long considered as standing in the 
-very lowest ranks of learning, and the name was a sort of by-word 
to express a mere drudge of literature, destitute himself of taste 
or talents, and appointed to no higher employment than that of 
ministering by his dull indusAy to the wants of genius of a supe- 
rior order. We believe, however, .-that of late years the difficul- 
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ties of this task have been better understood. The person wba 
appears to have chiefly contributed to this change of opinion, at 
least in our country, was Horne Tooke, who, by the industry of 
his researches, the sagacity of bis inferences, and the novelty 
and ingenuity of bis speculations, together with the very enter- 
taining forms in which he contrived to present them to the public, 
succeeded in investing etymology, and even the abetruser parts 
of grammatical science, with a degree of popularity which they 
had never enjoyed before; and who, by pointing out many of 
the principles on which scientific dictionaries must be com- 
pjledc taught the public to estimate more justly the merits of the 
author. , 

To ascertain and accurately to define the precise meaning of 
words has been admitted, by all who have tried it, to be a task 
demanding the utmost stretch of sagacity; yet this is what the 
lexicographer is called upon to do, not only in his own but in a 
foreign language, and, after he has accurately so ascertained the 
meaning, he has then to find for the words of one language in 
all their various significations, as they alter by construction, by 
metaphor, or by allusion, equivalent words in the other; and, in 
those cases, by far the most numerous, in which this is impossi- 
ble, he has to discover such metaphors and periphrases as will 
approach most nearly to the meaning required, and this not in a 
few insulated instances, but throughout the whole extent of the 
language. All this, even in the languages <,with which we are 
most familiar, constitutes a task requiring such extent of know- 
ledge and sagacity, that the utmost that can be said of the greatest 
geniuses who have attempted it, is, that they have not failed. 
What shall we say then of a dictionary of the Sanscrit language, 
a language of the yiost unbounded extent, belonging to a people 
whose manners and notions are totally at variance with ours; a 
Janguage which may be said to have been discovered within the 
last century only, and into the portal of whose literature we have 
scarcely yet entered! Such is the task which Mr. Wilson has 
undertaken, and of which we are endeavouring to lay some ac- 
count before our readers. To judge of the mode in which he 
has executed it, we must consider, first, the nature of dictionaries 
in general; next, the sources from which they are to be compiled; 
and lastly, notice some peculiarities in the structure of the San- 
scrit language, which necessarily affect the arrangement of its 
vocables. . 

As a preliminary step, however, it is requisite to pay some at- * 
tention to the nature of Sanscrit learning. Respecting this, tw’o 
very different opinions have divided the literary world, qjid is 
all probability will long contiupe to* do so. The first disco- 
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verers of Sanscrit, Itruck, as it would appear, by the new and 
unexpected pictures which it presented of civilized manners, 
opinions, and human nature, were led to exaggerate its importance 
beyond all reasonable bounds, and to exalt the merits of its lite- 
rature to the level of those of the literature of the West. While 
the study was yet a novelty, and before European scholars had 
had time to examine its pretensions, they were advanced so con- 
fidently by its cultivators as to bear down all opposition, and to 
render it questionable whether the whole of European history, 
poetry, and science, was not about to be sacrificed to make way 
for that of India, and whether Calidasa was not to be elevated 
to that pedestal in the temple ofcfame, which had hitherto been 
occupied by the everlasting image of Homer. After a certain 
time, however, western scholars began to become jealous of the 
high encomiums which the cultivators of Sanscrit had so liberally 
bestowed on the object of their studies, and to scrutinize the 
foundation on which they w'ere built; and, remarking the glaring 
deficiencies of Sanscrit history, the imperfections of its science, 
and the unnatural tone of its poetry, they have of late years been 
inclined to degrade its whole literature below the rank to which 
it is justly entitled, and even in many cases to represent it as 
almost unworthy of cultivation. We do not pretend to reconcile 
these contradictory opinions, both of which are to a certain 
degree founded on just and incontrovertible principles; it being 
true that Sanscrit literature has opened a vast field to the anti- 
quarian, the historian, the grammarian, and the speculator in 
the history of the human mind; but at the same time it is im- 
possible to deny its imperfections in all those branches of know- 
ledge which are most interesting in the present state of the world. 
Still, after this concession, we must observe, that, without pre- 
tending to determine the precise value of Sanscrit literature, 
there are some reasons whicl^ render its cultivation an object of 
importance. 

It must be considered that Sanscrit is the language in which 
are contained the records of one hundred and twenty millions of 
the human race; it is that by which their whole system of opinion 
is guided, their whole system of manners influenced, and from 
which all their living languages appear to bq derived. Altogether 
to neglect or despise it, then, is to refuse to sympathize with the 
feelings of an immense proportion of our fellow men, and to imi- 
tate the Hindoos, Mahommedgns, and Chinese, in one of their 
* lAest disgusting characteristics, that of a contempt for all nations 
and all manners but their own — a principle which has tended 
more jhan almost any other to alienate mankind from each other, 
and to perpetuate bloodshed antiwar. 
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But, if this consideration renders Sanserif literature a rational 
object of curiosity to all civilized nations, it must make it pecu* 
liarly interesting to us, on whom Providence has conferred the 
rule over these people, placing them in a manner under our 

f uardianship, so as to render the right government of the 
lindoos a most important bbject in British policy. For us to 
neglect a study of their manners and institutions, and of the lite- 
rature on which they are founded, is evidently as contrary to 
political wisdom as to Justice. It can serve only to keep us 
Ignorant of the dispositions of our subjects, and to inspire 
them with dislike and contempt for their rulers. Again, in a 
religious point of view, the study of Sanscrit is indispensable to 
those who undertake the important office of converting Hindoos 
to Christianity. For any one to undertake this who is nottrell 
versed in the Sanscrit language and literature, is like a physician 
undertaking to practise his profession without a knowledge of 
the Materia Medica, or a surgeon without the elements of ana- 
tomy. The lamentable want of success, which has hitherto 
attended the labours of our missionaries, is, no doubt, in a great 
measure, imputable to their ignorance of, or at least deficient 
acquaintance with, the language and literature of those whom 
they undertake to convert. Independently of the evident fact 
that ignorance of the standard literature of a country must mi- 
serably cramp a foreigner in his intercourse with its natives, it is 
to be considered that in India there is no prevailing language 
which can, with any propriety, be called that of the country. 
Almost every one of the different districts into which that ex- 
tensive region is divided has its peculiar dialect, and this is 
generally unintelligible to those who speak another. A few 
of the principal and most cultivated, such as the Hindostanee 
(which is a dialect* invented and enrployed by the upper classes 
of Mahoinmedans, in the north-western provinces of India,) 
the Bengalee, Ooriya, Mahratee, Guzarattee, Taniool, &c. are 
know'll to Europeans, and attempts have been made to compile 
grammars and dictionaries of them ; but besides these there are 
innumerable others, of which we are almost totally ignorant, 
such as the Assamese, that of Arracan, the language of the 
Coles, that of the mountainous districts about Bhaugulpore and 
Behar, of the district of Chunar, See. ; all of which tracts con- 
tain a wide extent of population, but with whose inhabitants 
scarcely any European is able to communicate. It is unneces- 
sary to add, that nothing in the shape of guides to these diale/^tn' 
has yet been compiled, nor (so great is the labour) can it be ex- 
pected that any thing satisfactory in this way will be done, 
except by length of time and muc^ labour. No method of 
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attaining these did^ects therefore exists, excepting the very 
limited and uncertain one of oral communication ; and yet it is 
plain that, without a fluency in them, the labours of a missionary 
are utterly futile. Now, although it is true that a mere know- 
ledge of Sanscrit will not of itself render these dialects intelligi- 
ble, yet they are all so intimately connected with or derived from 
that parent language, that a knowledge of it will render the 
attainment of them infinitely easier, and serve as an index or*key 
for tracing their syntax and etymology, with a facility which 
nothing else whatever can give ; so that a Sanscrit grammar and 
dictionary may. in some respects, be regarded as a grammar and 
dictionary of all the Indian languages whatever. 

And lastly, to every one who desires to study grammar as a 
science, and to cultivate philology in the spirit of a philosopher, 
there is no doubt that Sanscrit, a language of so great, though 
unknown, antiquity and duration, whose structure is in itself so 
refined and complicated, and which is so unaccountably con- 
nected with the languages of Europe, must ever be an object of 
the liveliest interest. 

Dictionaries may be considered as divided into two classes : 
the first, those which are intended to explain the language of the 
country in which they are compiled, by means of that language 
itself; the second, those which profess to explain the language of 
one nation by that of another. The objects of these are totally 
diflerent. That of^he first is to give a precise definition or illus- 
tration of each W'ord in the same language as itself. The second 
class professes to give no definitions, but, supposing the meaning 
of the w'ords of one language to be perfectly understood, under- 
takes to point out the words to which they are equivalent in 
another. Obvious as is this distinction, it has yet in many cases 
been overlooked, more particularly with respect to the Oriental 
tongues; and dictionaries have been composed on the one plan, 
when it w'as plainly the otlier that should have been adopted. 
And this mistake has greatly increased the difficulty of the acqui- 
sition of the Oriental tongues. 

The Dictionary, which we are about to consider,, belongs to 
the second class, that is to say, it professes to explain the words 
of Sanscrit by those of English. The sources whence such a 
work is to be compiled are chiefly three: "First, the native Dic- 
tionaries of the Sanscrit language now in use among the Hindoos; 
secondly, the books in that langi^age ; thirdly, the words or phrases 
, * used in conversation. We must consider the nature of each. 

At first view it might be supposed that the native diction- 
■aries jvvould give the state of a language in its most complete 
form,* and that, could their coytents be collated and systema- 
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tized for the European student, nothing naore could be desired. 
It must be remembered, however, that native dictionaries are 
necessarily of the first class, and their object is therefore 
different from that of Mr. Wilson. However accurately they 
may give the dehnition of a word, both the word itself and its 
definition still require to* be translated, and this, instead of 
diminishing, rather increases the Lexicographer’s difficulty; since 
h»has to find a word that wilt not only in his opinion express 
the true sense of the original, but will also agree with the defi* 
nilion so given. And though this at first sight might appear not 
^to be difficult, it will be found on trial that the genius and idioms 
**of difierent languages are so different, that it is hardly possible to 
find vocables that will fulfil ]?oth these conditions. Native dic- 
tionaries do not give translations, but definitions, of words. *Now 
there are but few w'ords that admit of precise definitions, and 
these are chiefly the names of sensible things and actions. The 
vast class of metaphysical terms which have reference to the 
operations of mind, which, as Locke would have said, express 
ideas of reflection, can seldom be defined, and are with very 
great difficulty illustrated. It follows, therefore, that there are 
but few words in native dictionaries w'hich can be considered so 
distinctly explained as to be intelligible to a foreigner, unless he 
have previously some idea of the meaning of the word, that is, in 
fact, unless he be in possession of the very thing which we are 
supposing him to be seeking. Independent of this, there are a 
vast number of evanescent shades of meaning iu words, which 
habit and familiarity cause a native to overlook, but which the 
attempt to translate them into another language immediately 
causes to appear; like two spheroids, which may seem per- 
fectly similar and equal till you attempt to place both in the 
same concavity. *And these minute differences accordingly are 
seldom or never registered by the Lexicographer of his own 
language, though to foreigners th^y may be perplexing in the 
extreme. To illustrate by one example. If any w'ord in the 
whole compass of the English language could be supposed well 
explained by Johnson, it surely should be the simple word 
*' man;” and, on looking at his explanation, we should be apt to 
think that he had collected and illustrated every variety of sense 
of which it was susdhptible ; yet, if we compare his list with that 
of Boyer, what a number of additional varieties do we find un- 
noticed by the English Lexicographer, but which appear imme- 
diately when it is attempted to translate them into French. Suclf 
as to show one’s self a man;” to live like a man ,” ** a merchant- 
man;” ** a man of war;” ** so much a man;” ** the good man of 
the house;” ** a chess-man.” If such omissions would reader tt 
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mere translation of Johnson insufficient for a Frenchman, how 
much more so must they render the mere translation of a native 
Sanscrit Lexicon insufficient for a European! And what an 
infinite number of phrases are there which it is absolutely neces- 
sary for a foreigner to understand, but which the native lexico- 
grapher would never think of noticing! 

Xlie next ^urce for the compilation of a dictionary is the 
study of the books existing in the language, from which are to*be 
extracted all their vocables, in all. the different senses in which 
they are found. This, no doubt, is a most satisfactory mode of 
proceeding, but it implies a degree of labour to which no indivi- 
dual can possibly be adequate. All that the most industrious' 
can hope to execute is to collect d certain quantity of such mate- 
rials,* and, supposing such a work to be actually begun, it must 
be the labour of centuries before it could be made even to ap- 
proximate to a conclusion. 

The last source of compilation is the conversation of the peo- 
ple. In every country, there are an infinite number of phrases, 
which, though in every one’s mouth, scarcely ever find their way 
into books. Yet it almost constantly happens that these very 
phrases are the most expressive and idiomatic of all ; and hence, 
in a dictionary that professes to exhibit the whole strength of the 
language, their insertion is absolutely indispensable. It is for 
want of these that, in spite of all the exertions of the learned, the 
dictionaries of the classical languages must for ever remain to a 
certain degree unsatisfactory. Now, for the collection of these, 
are required talents and opportunities which seldom fall to the 
lot of a laborious scholar. The collector of colloquial phraseo- 
logy must be capable of mixing with all classes of society, and 
taking part in all kinds of conversation; he must be a man of 
quick observation and most retentive memoryt As these quali- 
ties are to be united in one individual, with the solitary habits 
and secluded diligence of a sfudent of languages, it is no wonder 
that the combination should seldom be found, and, if found, that 
the rare and valuable compound should find far more profitable 
employment than the irksome compilation of dictionaries. To 
this it is to be added that colloquial language is of a much more 
fluctuating nature than written. The language of books, indeed, 
varies, but the variation is gradual. To u^ the phraseology of 
astronomy, their inequalities are secular, and some rules may be 
.applied for their calculation; but the changes in colloquial lan- 
* gAPge are totally beyond rule, ahd altogether indefinite as to date 
or duration. A set of phrases may be in vogue one year and 
perfectly familiar and intelligible; in the next they may have 
completely disappeared, apd their places be supplied by a voca- 
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bulaiy entirely new, but destined to be a#short>dived n its pre* 
decessor. Yet it is such changes as these that best exhibit 'tfie 
genius and capabilities of a language; and to pass them oveir 
without notice, though it may render the task of the lexicogra* 
pher much easier, will y^ render it much less interesting and 
useful. 

All these observations show why the colloquial part of the die- 
tidnaries of all languages is that which is most defective and in 
all probability will ever remain so. 

The sources from which a dictionary is to be compiled being 
, thus disposed of, its arrangement remains to be considered. 
^7'his may be made on two priqpiples, one of which may be called 
the popular, the other the scientific. The popular is that jj^hich 
every one knows, wherein the words of a language are all, with- 
out regard to their etymology or mutual relations, ranked in mere 
alphabetical order, and each explained in a separate article. 
The scientific arrangement is that employed in Stephens* Greek 
and Golius’s Arabic Lexicon, in which the radicles are arranged 
alphabetically, so that each occupies a distinct section of the 
dictionary, accompanied by, all its derivatives; thus exhibiting, 
at one view, the relations which exist between them, and the 
changes produced in their meaning by the various signs of deriva- 
tion — all which, it is plain, must be absolutely wanting in a 
dictionary of the former kind, wherein the vocables are arranged 
in alphabetical order merely, without any regard to their gram- 
matical or etymological relations. Now there is no doubt that 
the latter of these methods is much the most philosophical; and, 
were the system of derivation and inflexion in any language quite 
analogical and regular, the student would have little to do but to 
learn the meaning of its primitives, after which he w'ould find all 
its derivatives occupying a determinate and easily ascertained 
place. But, unfortunately, there is no language so perfect as to 
admit of this; and the infinite diversity of ideas renders it difii- 
cult to conceive that there ever should be. There are a number 
of words in all languages, of which it is hard to say whether they 
are primitive or derivative, and, if the latter, from what root they 
are derived. Even when this is ascertained, it may be difiicult or 
impossible to point out the link between the meaning of the pri- 
mitive and that whi^ the derivative has in progress of time ac- 
quired. In many cases the same relation of meaning is produced 
by different methods of derivatiem. In others, the same mode of 
derivation, applied to different radicles, produces totally different 
relations of 'meaning. In many compound words it is impossible 
to determine which of the parts is to be considered the radicle. 
These, and a variety of other circumstances which might be enu- 
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merited, render it mty difficult to carry this scieatific arranfe* 
oient into practice, however excellent it may seem in theory; to 
which is to be added that, even were it done, the dictionary can 
be of no use but to advanced students, who are well acquainted 
yrith the primitives of the language and its rules of derivation, 
which a beginner cannot be; to such, then, dictionaries thus ar- 
ranged are nearly useless. 

It is true that these disadvantages may be corrected in a great 
degree by the method adopted in Scapula’s Greek Lexicon — that 
of adding an alphabetical index to the whole, directing to the 
place where each vocable is to be found. This, no doubt, reme- 
dies the disadvantage, but it is a tacit confession of the defective '' 
nature of the arrangement that renders such an appendix neces- 
sary.' It may be added, that it necessarily doubles the labour of 
tlie student, by compelling him to seek each word, first in the 
index and then in the body of the work itself. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, there are certain languages, 
such as Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, and German, (hat are 
so plainly composed of a few radicles, branching out into innu- 
merable derivatives, by rules approaching so nearly to complete 
regularity, that the scientific arrangement seems in them the 
preferable of the two; and their native lexicographers accord- 
ingly appear, almost uniformly, to have adopted it. In this case 
it becomes necessary to inquire what really are the radicles of a 
language. Now, excepting particles, into whose mysterious na" 
ture we do not propose to inquire, it is plain that the great body 
of the words of every language are derivatives from its nouns and 
verbs. A dictionary, then, arranged on the scientific plan, 
should have its roots arranged in two classes, the nominal and 
the verbal. But it so happens that oriental grammarians, both 
Mahommedan and Hindoo, have endeavoured* to carry simplifi- 
cation further than the nature of things admits of, and to reduce 
these two classes of radicles to one; and, as they seem to have 
considered it easier to derive things from events than events from 
things, they have agreed to view all nouns as derivatives, and to 
allow no words to be radicles but verbs only; and upon this 
plan they have accordingly arranged their dictionaries. 

This point being settled, the next question to be decided is, 
jvbat particular part of a verb is to be considered its radicle, 
from which all its inflections may be derived. Now in most lan- 
guages two parts which may be viewed in this light, the 

'simplestt^ii their form and the* first made use of by infants in 
their attempts to speak. Of these one is almost invariably the 
second person of the imperative mood. The other is sometimes, 

in Idle case pf the classical languages and our own, the first 
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peraon present of the iadicatire* and soaetimes, ee ia «f 

the Sbeuaitic languages, the third person of the past. To MJov 
the order of nature, then, either one or other of these twoshonld tie 
considered the root, according to its simplicity and the nature of tho 
verb. But here, again, erammariaus have carried their atteoiple 
at simplilication farther tnan is warranted^ by the nature of things, 
and have endeavoured, in their systematic arraijgemeuts, to ea^ 
ploy only one as the root, to the exclusion of the other. Buror 
peans, as it is well known, have, in the classical languages, fixed 
on the first person present, and arrange their dictionaries acr 
cording to the alphabetical order of these. In the modern 
tongues they have chosen to be governed by the iofinitivea, 
though many words in ail languages will readily ot^ur to the 
reader, in which the second person of the imperative is ^uaHy 
or more simple than either of these. Again, the grammarians of 
the Shemitic languages, Hebrew, Arabic, and their relatives, 
take as the root the third person of the past tense; so that, in 
those cases in which the imperative is the true root, it becomes 
a matter of difficulty or uncertainty where to find the verb re** 
quired. 

But the Sanscrit verbs are so complicated in their infiec- 
tions, that no part, whatever, can with propriety be fixed on as 
the root. Even that which, in other languages, is the simplest 
and most invariable of all, the second person of the impera- 
tive, is in this language liable to most ^capricious variations. 
Thus of the verb Da, to give, the second person imperative 
active is Daehee, and the middle is Dutswa. It is impossible, 
then to consider this as the root; and, as the other intlections 
are less suited to the purpose, Sanscrit grammarians have been 
compelled to adopt a system altogether artificial, and, instead 
of fixing on an^ one determinate inflection, have invented for 
each verb a word otherwise unmeaning, which is understood to 
be the abstract representative of fill the inflections together; just 
as an algebraical character may represent all quantities whatever 
of a particular class. And to this unmeaning word they give the 
name of Dhatoo, or elementary principle ; the only condition 
of its formation being that it shall contain the letters which ap- 
pear most prominently in the inflections, which letters, if conso- 
nants, are to be connected by such vowels as will render the 
combination easy of pronunciation. For example, in the Eng- 
lish verb to come, it is evident that the most apparent letters are 
c and m. We might, therefore, take these two, and, conneetii^* 
them by a vowel, call cum or cam the Dhatoo, or element of the 
verb — a sound which, in itself, would have no meaning, but from 
which all the significant inflectional of the verb might l>e sup- 
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posed to be derived, according to the rules of etymology. In the 
same manner in the verb to bring, the chief letters being b, r, 
and g, the word brig might be considered as the Dhatoo, and 
then, in the manner of the Sanscrit grammarians, a distinctive 
mark called an Anubundha is added to the Dhatoo, to show that 
n, the nasal, is inserted in certain inflections. In the present 
case this Anubundha would be an i at the beginning, and hence 
ibrig would be the representation, or root, of all the inflections df 
the verb to bring, with this information that an n is to be inserted 
in certain of them. 

Mr. Wilson’s plan has been to endeavour to unite these two 
methods. He gives all the Dhato(^ alphabetically arranged, fol- 
lowed by their various meanings, aud points out the most remark- 
able circumstances in their inflection. He then gives a list of 
the inseparable prepositions with which they are compounded, 
and the variations in the significations produced by these. This 
concludes the account of each Dhatoo taken separately, after 
which the most remarkable and irregular participles, substantives 
or adjectives, thence derived, are arranged in their proper alpha- 
betical places in the general course of the Dictionary. It is true 
that this method necessarily produces a good deal of repetition, 
but it is upon the whole the most convenient to the student. 

'Pile foregoing observations will not be deemed too long, if it 
be considered how little is yet known in Europe of the Sanscrit 
language, and in wha^ a deep cloud of mystery it is still supposed 
to be enveloped. It is now high time to turn to Mr. Wilson him- 
self, and to give a more particular account of his book. 

Of this Dictionary two editions have already been published, 
one so long ago as 1819, the other in 1832. The first difference 
between them that strikes the reader is, that the former has a 
preface of considerable length, giving an account of the sources 
from which the work is compiled, and which preface is omitted 
in the latter. This omission, we confess to be to us a subject of 
regret ; for though it might, in a small degree, increase the size of 
the book, yet the information w'hich it contains is so valuable as 
to be a full compensation. 

The edition of 1819 is dedicated to the Honourable Court of 
Directors, and we cannot omit quoting from it the following 
paragraph : — 

** It is an assertion that scarcely requires proof, that the Hindu popu- 
lation of these extensive realms can be understood only through the 
'tnedkim of the Sanscrit language ; it alone furnishes us with the master- 
spring of all their actions and passions, their prejudices and errors, and 
enables ns to appreciate their vices or their worth : without this know- 
ledge, tlferefore, the kindest in^ntions and wisest designs for their hap- 
HPiets and amelioration will often frovc, as they have often proved. 
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abortive } and even where successful, will attain success only by a pro- 
digal waste of time and exertion, occasioned by the wrong direction of 
laudable zeal, and the idle opposition of unnecessary doubt and absurd 
misapprehension.” 

To the same purpose we find in the short preface to the edidon 
of 1832: — * 

, ** Notwithstanding these considerations, however, ) might still have 
hesitated to engage in a reprint of the Dictionary upon the original plan, 
had it not been thought desirable by the Committee of Public Instruction 
in Bengal to provide, with as little delay as possible, the assistance it was 
calculated to afford to the conjoint acquirement of English and Sanscrit 
in the native colleges under their superintendence ; such a combination 
being in their opinion of the firtt importance in those seminaries where 
Hindoo youth are reared, not only for the diffusion of the EngHib lan- 
guage, but for the communication of an elementary knowledge* of 
Sanscrit to numbers now precluded from an attainment, which is essen- 
tially necessary to the natives themselves, for a critical knowledge of the 
languages which they speak, and for the correct application of them to 
written compositions. This latter circumstance determined me to publish 
at once a second edition of the Sanscrit and English Dictionary, with no 
other alterations than such as were requisite to render it more compre- 
hensive, and less bulky and better suited to general use.” 

After this decided opinion from this distinguished scholar and 
excellent judge, the reader will be justly surprised to learn that 
at present the whole force of public opinion in India, and as it is 
generally understood with the concurrence of government, is 
directed to the suppression of the study of Sanscrit. The lan- 
guage is denounced as useless, immoral, and pernicious, and its 
votaries as ignorant, self-interested bigots ; and on all hands the 
cry resounds to prohibit the study, we may in fact say to persecute 
the students. To such a length has this been carried, that strong 
measures are now in operation to abolish the whole of the Sanscrit 
colleges throughout the British dpminious in India, and to dis- 
perse their students. We may go the length of asserting that 
nothing is now understood to be so effectual a bar to the advance- 
ment of an individual in that country as his being known to be 
addicted to this proscribed language. The consequence is, that 
its cultivation among Europeans has almost entirely ceased, and 
there is every reasop to believe that in a very short time there will 
not be one of our countrymen in the East acquainted with it. 
This extraordinary infatuation has existed only for two or three 
years past. To point out its cause, though easy, would be highijr 
invidious; we shall therefore be content with saying that its effects* 
are already beginning to be sadly apparent. Independently of 
the extraordinary consideration that a British government in the 



niMteentb ccntory shotMcl re-act the part of the Gothic and Sara- 
cenic destroyers of ancient literatnre, we are by sneh conduct 
vofuntarrfy putting a bandage over our own eyes with respect to 
every thing connected with the real views and sentiments of our 
Indian feitbw -subjects* We are alienatiijg in the strongest manner 
the most respectable and best-informed Hindoos. We are di- 
vesting ourselves of all sympathy with their feelings, and are 
cramping and abridging our means of intercourse in the most 
Imnentable degree. jAIT this may be considered the more extra- 
ordiaaiy, as every other nation in Harope is daily becoming more 
Sensible of the importance of the study and more zealous in its 
prosecution ; so that, in all probability, British India will soon be 
the only part of the civilized world in which the study of Indian 
literature is discouraged and crushed. 

We are far from wishing to undervalue the labours of the Cal- 
cutta Committee of Public Instruction, of which mention is made 
in the extract we have given above. We are well aware that in 
general their exertions have been highly useful and meritorious; 
but truth compels us to say that, on the present occasion, they 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by this poptilar delu- 
sion, and are now exerting their whole inHuence to discourage the 
study of Sanscrit and Oriental literature in general. Public edu- 
Uon in India has accordingly taken a retrograde direction, and in- 
stead of going on to communicate to the natives knowledge of a 
higher and higher kin^, we have turned back to coniine our ellurts 
to the lowest steps of literature and science. Of this, did our 
space admit, it would be ea.sy to give abundance of proofs. In 
the mean time we may mention as one, our almost total inattention 
to translations of respectable books into the Oriental languages — 
a want which cripples our attempts to communicate instruction 
to the natives in a degree appreciable only by those who have 
been engaged in the attempt. ^ To such a degree does this want 
exist that, were our dominion fn India now to cease, though we 
have held it so long, not a single moniiinent of our literature 
would remain in its languages; nor should we have communicated 
to the Oriental world a single work of real value. • 

The foundation of the present work of Mr. Wilson’s appears 
tn have been a Dictionary compiled for the i^^e of Fort William 
College by its pundits, and published in 1809. Its plan is thus 
stated by its author; — 

To epUjeet these diflierent authorities (the native Coshas or Dic- 
tionaiies) m^one compilation, and arrange their united contents into an 
accessible shipe, were the objects of the work undertaken for the use of 
^pa'Collejjge} and to these were added the citation of the authority, and 
tilCaynonymes there given, the specification of the genders of nouns and 
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the etiological analysis. It was written in th#Behgafi chafe^^^t* imd 
occupied four large volumes. A copy of the Dictionary thus described 
came into my possession shortly after my Sanscrit studies, and I ani^^ 
cipated the most valuable assistance to them from such a source. 1 
found, however, that it comprehended in its etymological details and 
lengthened quotations of synoivyines, much more than I required, and thai 
from its unwieldy size it was inconvenient and embarrassing in use. 1 
therefore effected its conversion into a more commodiotA form, and pre- 
pared a translation of its abbreviated contents for my private reference. 

** Upon the completion of my task, circumstances led to tbe communi'* 
cation of its results to Mr. Colebrook, a name which in Hindu literature 
, and science carries with it a weight and authority that all must bow to> 
'and by his advice I was induced to revise my labours, and to hope that 
they might be rendered serviceable to the study of Sanscrit lore. 1 bad 
therefore to recommence my labours, and carefully to collate the iJbmpi-* 
lation of Kaghumani with the authorities on which it rested, and it soon 
appeared that accuracy was nO part of the compiler’s merits ; the mis- 
takes were innumerable and of every kind ; words incorrectly written 
and erroneously interpreted, fanciful etymologies, covering and sanc- 
tioning those errors, passages wrongly cited, and the names of the original 
vocabularies constantly confounded, met me in every page, and the ad- 
justment of these inaccuracies, added to the difficulty inseparable from a 
reference to such unmethodical guides as the Sanscrit Coshas, has ren- 
dered the business of collation the most laborious and harassing portion 
of my task ; fortunately, it was a duty on which my native assistants 
were best employed, and they have been especially so occupied. To those 
who are acquainted with the character of these assistants. It is neediest 
to expatiate upon tbe necessity of vigilantly supeWfitending and revising 
whatever they do, and it would be difficult to convey to a person not 
acquainted with them any conception of their carelessness and indolence, 
and of the limited dependence to be placed upon native research, when 
not sedulously and unremittingly controlled. 1 have bad in tbe course 
of my labours tbe ^id of many pundits of high credit and respectable 
acquirements, and regret much that I cannot associate tbe name of any 
of them with my own as a pacUtec in the little credit I may hope to 
derive from the present publication.” • 

Mr. Wilson then goes on to state the imperfections which most 
necessarily exist in a dictionary compiled from native authorities 
alone : we quote what he says in confirmation of our own obser* 
rations on this subject. 

** The plan of the original compilation including the contents of 
vocabularies alone, left the work exceedingly defective; tbe roofs of the 
language are all excluded from those collections, as are most technical 
terms and words of common occurrence, and none of these acoord1ng;l]|L 
were comprised in Raghumani’s dictionary. 1 am dis{K}sed, indeed* to ' 
question the expedience of the primary plan, and to conceive that S 
more useful Lexicon might have been drawn up from tbe classical com- 
positions of tbe best Ilindu writers, instead of deriving it from tbe 
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Cosbas only. ^ At the ^me time, as these last are the received authori* 
ties of all India, and as the interpretations resting on general writings 
may be contested ; as they are also perpetually cited in the ablest com- 
mentaries, and their omission might have given undue impewtance to 
their supposed contents; it was absolutely necessary to comprehend 
as many of them as were procurable within the scope of the work : to 
have added to those authorities the general body of Hindu compositions 
would have inv(^ved au amount of labour, cost, and time, and a volu- 
minous extent of preparation, which the state of Sanscrit study does hot 
yet require, and perhaps does not permit.” 

He then goes on to give an account of the native dictionaries 
now used in India. Of these the most celebrated is the Amer. 
Cosha, or vocabulary of Amera« Sinha, which was published 
with^ translation by Mr. Colebrook at Serainporein 1808 . Mr. 
Wilson enters into an elaborate inquiry as to the date of this 
celebrated Ijexicographer, through which our limits will not per- 
mit us to follow him. Unfortunately, the complete darkness 
which hitherto involves every thing connected with ancient Indian 
history and chronology is such, that even Mr. Wilson’s efforts are 
unable to attain any satisfactory conclusions. All known on the 
matter is, that Amcra Sinha ‘probably flourished in the court of 
king Vicramaditya; but who, we may ask, was he? 

“ The real date of Vicramaditya’s reign is, however, still a desidera- 
tum in Indian History; and, in spite of the learned labours of that 
profound investigator. Major Wilford, we have yet to ascertain whether 
the voice of tradition Jbe that of trath; the circumstance of Amcra’s 
being cotemporary with him depends upon no more positive proof, and 
there is some inconsistency in making the Kuddha philologist the favourite 
and minister of a monarch, who is always described in the legeinls 
recorded of him as a pious worshipper of the orthodox divinities, and 
the liberal patron of the regular priesthood. The age of the Aiuera 
Cosha can scarcely be fixed within any very narrow limits, and we can 
only feel satisfied of its composition at some period long anterior to the 
tenth century; an opinion farther warranted by the grammarian Vopadeva, 
who is generally assigned to the twelfth century, and who enumerates 
Amera among the eight old grammarians, an epithet he would no more 
have attached to a writer but' two or three centuries anterior to himself, 
than any grammarian of the present day would think of giving to 
Bbattoji Dicsbita, who compiled the Caumudi about two hundred years 
Amera Sinha may therefore be left, agreeably to tradition, to the 
beginning of the Christian era, or, as connected with other traditionary 
notices of names and events, which I shall proceed to describe, he may 
be brought down to a later date, and placed about the middle or end of 
^ th? fifth century after Christ. * 

*‘^he persecution,” continues Mr. Wilson, “ of the followers of 
Buddha' by the Brahminical order is a sul^ect on which both sects are 
!^greed. . One of the earliest and most harmless effects of it, it is generally 
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believed, was the anathematizing of the Bud<^a works, and amongst 
them of the compositions of Amera, all which consequently perished 
with the exception of his vocabulary. As the persecution is thus re- 
stricted to Amera’s literary existence, we may infer his personal exemp- 
tion from its fury by his existence prior to that event, and, by ascertaining 
therefore the time of its commencement, we may be able to add another 
coinecture to those we have rormed of our author’s age. 

Celebrated as is the persecution and temporary suppression of the 
Buddha heresy, it is an occurrence of which the date is as uncertain as 
any other event in Hindu history; its institution is generally attributed 
to Sancara Acbarya, and with bis age therefore must originate our in- 
quiry.” 

After a long investigatiot^ of this also, Mr. Wilson pro- 
ceeds to give the result of the whole inquiry, and this wq^ shall 
quote at length, both as settling this point, as far as it admits, 
and also as exhibiting a specimen of those gross mistakes into 
w'hich Europeans will alw^ays be led, who pretend to investigate 
the history or manners of the Hindoos without a knowledge of 
Sanscrit. 

The examination I have thus instituted into the age of Amera 
Sinha has extended itself to limits no doubt disproportioned to the im- 
portance of the inquiiy. I had, however, to correct errors, and to con- 
trovert prejudices, as well as to contend with the natural difficulties of 
the subject, and to support my averments by the best authorities within 
my reach. As to the result of the research, I shall willingly, if con- 
vinced by worthy testimony of having erred in my conclusions, submit 
to correction; those conclusions, indeed, are only positive within certain 
limits, and, as the sum of the investigation, I have only satisfied myself 
with the choice of one of two alternatives : either assent to the tradition 
which places Amera Sinha in the time of the primitive Vicramaditya, 
fifty-six years before the Christian era ; or to the inference deduced from 
the contiguous position of a number of persons and things connected 
more or less directly WMth .pur author’s supposed history, which desig- 
nates the early part of the fifth century as the time at which Amera 
flourished. 

Those notions which attribute an extravagant antiquity to the Hin- 
dus are fully as absurd as those which deny them any antiquity at all. 
As I have combated one set of opinions, therefore, it would have been 
but just to expose the other, as epitomised in Fra Bartolomeo’s account 
of Amera Sinha. To do this, however, it will be sufficient to cite his 
expressions, pausing only to observe that these absurdities are the com- 
position of a man who lavished every term of abuse upon the Angli Cal* 
cuttenses, then engaged under the auspices of Warren Hastings and Sir 
William Jones in instituting the legitimate inquiries, which alono have 
displayed to European knowledge the true extent and character of Ittdian * 
learning, and which he arrogantly and abruptly denounced as vain spe- 
culations and idle dreams. After most gratuitously and ridiculously 
converting Amera Sinha into Amera CAi/iiAna, and explaining *that to 
signify * librum cceli signa continSntem/ be proceeds, * ita certe hujus 
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voeabuli etymofo^am atialysitn mfti tradidit lingus^ Satiscrdamfed^ 
peritis^iimus vrr^Ciarr^a Aflishan, atquebaliicinatos fuisse pxiio Calcultcnses 
Anglos AmarasinDa pfailosophom et Yikramaditya regis Indici a con- 
siliis irirum fabse adsCrutmt^ ipsique hunc libfam nuHo prorsus funda- 
mento inirhci adscribunt^ cutn tamen evident esse videatur, librum istum 
ma cum Idolxdria Indica eompositum fume, ic non solum totibs mythologies 
et liturgies basim, stA primum librum precatorium me, quo Brahmanes in 
ipso sues iAolatH0 exordio usi Sunf — elevating in this extraordinary manqier 
a coniition vocabulafy to tha distinction of a Ritual and Liturgy, co- 
existent with the origin of the Hindu idolatry and the basis of the 
Brahmrnical saperstitions* A blundief of another character, although of 
an equally absurd description, connected with the Aniera Cosha, has 
been committed by Anquetil du Perron, and has been adduced by Mr. 
Mills as ^ a remarkable instance of th? disposition of Brahmans to ac- 
commddate by falsification even their sacred records to the ideas of 
Europeans.’ Hu Perron says — ' Si je n’avois pas s^u que le commence- 
ment de TAmarkesh contenoitia description du Lingam, peut-etre in’eut 
il^ete impossible de decouvrir, que mes Brabmes, qui nc vouloient pas 
devoiler le fond de leurs niysteres, pnraphrasoient et pallioient plutAt 
qu’ils ne traduisoient.’ — A description of the Lingam in the introduction 
to the Amera Cosha ! Du Perron’s Brahmans must have been nuich 
astonished at the discovery, and at the perverse spirit and gross igno- 
rance which converted Amera’s account of the contents of his vocabu- 
lary, comprising the genders (linga) of nouns, into the mystical mention 
of an object with which his preamble has no kind of connection, except 
the indispensable employment of a grammatical term that happens also 
to have the same meaning, but which, occurring where and how it does, 
the merest novice in Sanscrit literature could not possibly misunderstand. 
We have had too much of mere pretenders to knowledge in oriental lite- 
rature, and it is high time to weigh accurately the real merit of all au- 
thorities on matters of Asiatic learning and history, if we wish to gain 
any real acquaintance with such subjects, or if we retain the slightest 
veneration for truth.” 

c 

Mr. Wilson then goes on to give an account of the other native 
works which he had consulted. These are, first, eight Commen- 
taries on the Amera Cosha^ and twenty independent Vocabula- 
ries. All of these he has employed in his compilation. The 
most celebrated of them is the Medini Cosha, vi^bich is thus 
characterized : — 

An excellent Dictionary of homonymous words, arranged according 
to their final letters and their syllabic lengths, aiurthen further disposed 
with alphabetical precision j it is a compilation of great accuracy and 
high aotl;g>rity, and constitutes, after the Amera Cosha, the basis and 
bulk of ^ labours. 

“ Iffie closing section of the M'edini recapitulates the authorities em- 
ployed in its composition, and comprises, amongst othSrs, the fullest list 
to be met with. Oil this account, and as they appear to be 
eMmerated according to their ^uppo^ed comparative antiquity, I shall 
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bere transcribe tbe catalogue, accompanying if wkli sttcb inforinatfott sx 
to tbeir present existence as I am able ter offer from my own knowleiifge» 
or from Che oral accounts of tbe Fundits.**^ 

The list here alluded to comprised tw'enty'four distinct wortes, 

forming, with the Medini, tgrenty-£Te rocabu'laries, all prior to tfaie 
fifteenth century, and of which my original and myself, anded as we were 
by Mr. Colehrook’s valuable eoileetton of Manuscripts, |pive been able 
to ]fivcure no more than nine or ten. They are not, however, the whole 
number of works extant in the times of Medini Cara and bis predecessors, 
which were either vocabularies themselves, or treated of the forms, in- 
flexions, genders, and meaning of words, in a manner that sanctioned 
tlieir being included in tbe same class.” 

The preceding may serve to give the reader sodie iden of the 
extent of the labour expended in tbe compilation of WHson’s 
Dictionary. As a specimen of the result, we shall here present 
our readers with the explanation of a root in common use through- 
out the Classical and Teutonic languages. The root ShCthUy* 
to stand, &.c. We have inserted a few explanations in italics, 
and those passages which are within brackets are the additions 
w'hich tbe second edition makes to the first. 

“ SHT’THA', r. 1st. cl. root of the first conjugatim (third person sing, 
pres, tense, active, Tishtiiati.) ^ To stand, to stop, to be still, to 
refrain from moving. ^ To abide, to stay, to be (third pers. sing, 
pres, tense, middle, TisHTHATt.) ^ To apply or refer to, as an 
umpire or judge. ^ To indicate or reveal one’s thoughts to another. 
With the inseparable preposition Aohi prefixed, it becomes AdhitisU- 
THATi. 1 To excel, to surpass, to overcome. []* To sit or stand upon 
or over. ® To be placed or preside over. With the prep. Anu, 
(Anutishthati.) 1 To practise as a duty, to obey or follow as a law. 

* To apply or adhere to.J With the prep. Ava (third pers. pr. act. 
Avatishthati do. mid. AvATiSHTHATfe.) * To stay or stand, p To 
attend upon.] Witb the prep. A'n, which here loses its final n, (A^ish- 
THATk, middle.) * To affirm or assert. [2 Xo apply,] (Atisiithati, 
active.) ^ To ascend, to mount. [2 x® promise or engage.] With 
the prep. Ut (UrTisHTiiATfe, mid.) : To seek for, to endeavour to 
obtain, (Uttisiithati, act.) To get up, to rise as from a seat, &c. 

With the prep. Ufa (Upatishthati, act. Tk, mid.) ^ To propitiate 

(as a deity.) 2 Xo praise or hymn, to worship, to adore. * To em- 

• For the convenience both of the printer and reader, We have endbavoufed to ex- 
press the Sanscrit words in Uiis quotation by Roman letters, according to the system at 
Sir William Junes, as it is given and followed by Mr. Wilsoti in the ^rst edition of tlie 
Uictioiiary. We find, however, that in the second edition' this system is abandoned, 
and such Sanscrit words as require expression in Roman characters are spelt in a man- 
ner totally dilTerent. Being ourselves fully persuaded of the impossKtlfiry of este^ 
btishing any satisfactory system of Kuinan orthography fbr oriental languages, wt^ro 
neither disappointed nor surprised at Mr. Wilson’s cliatige of system, and aliall only 
remark upon it, that such a vacillation in a scholar so eiiiitient, and so' well qualified to 
establish, were it possible, a correct oriental Roman orthography, is one of the 

strongest proofs of the hopelessness of anck attem'^^s in general. 
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brace. * To treat a friendly manner, to form a friendship or con- 
nection with. * To pass or lie along or near to, that is, as a path or 
road. [® To arrive at or near.] (UpatishthatJe, mid. o/tfy!) To 
hope to gain or acquire. [With tie prep. Ni (NiTisniHATi.) To 
be established. With the two preps. Pari and Ava united^ which 
then become Party ava (PARTTAVATisHTgAii.) To be stationary or im- 
moveable.] With the prep, Pra (PRATisHTHAit.) * To set off, to go 
forth, to deparj. [® To go to : — with the preps. Pra and Ut united, 
which then become Prot (Prottishthati.) To get up, to rise.] With 
the prep. Prati (Pratitishthati.) To be erected for holy purposes, 
to be sacred or consecrated. With the prep. Vi (VmsuTHATfe.) 
1 To stand apart, to be separated. [® To stay or be: — with Vi and 
Ava united, which become Vyava (VYAVATiSHTHAife.) To decree, to 
pronounce.] With the prep. Sam, Sohich, t» composition, becomes San, 
(SANTisHTHATi.) 1 To be well. ® To be close to, or together. * To 
be of the same inclinations or opinions, to conform, to agree. To 
be completed or finished. With Sam and A'm united (SAMATisuTHATi;.) 
To perform, to be engaged in. With Sam and Ut united (Samut- 
TisHTHATi.) To rise or get up. With Sam and Pra united. To go 
forth, or on a journey. With the prep. Pra prefixed to the root in the 
causid form] ^ conjugation, which is a form appropriated to this purpose 
(Prasthapayati.) To send, i. e. to cause to go forth. 

We shall add another : the root Kri, to do or make, that is, the 
Latin Creo. 

KRI, r. 5th cl. root of the 5th conjug. To this root is subjoined an 
AnubundJia or indicatory letter N', w/ncA implies that the active and middle 
voices of this verb are used according to their real nature, the former to 
denote an action passing from an agent to an olject, the latter, an action 
operating on the agent himself. The root thus becomes Krin {third pers. 
sing. act. Krinoti, mid. KrinOt^.) To hurt, to injure, to kill. With 
the two Anubundhas (Du and N'), the former if which indicates that a 
particular form of adjectixe may be derived from the root, it becomes 
Dukrin, r. 8th cl., §nd is then reckoned a root tf the 8th conj., and very 
irregularly itflected (Kar5ti, KtiRiiT^.) To do, to make, to perform 
any kind of action : this root admits most of the prepositions and a 
variety of significations ; it is also active or deponent, according to its 

S refix and import ; as, [^ With Axi (ATixORtlTfe.) To exceed, to 
o more.] ® With Aniii (AnuixtiRtlTA.) ® To [surpass or] over- 
come. [** To superintend, to govern. ® To hold of right.] ^ To 
bear patiently. ® To refrain from. * With Anu (Anukaroti.) [To 
copy,] to imitate, to act like or after. * With Apa (ApAxtiRdri!. * [To 
wrong, to injure.] •* To do evil. * With A'n (i\.'KiiRttT&.) “ To call. 

To take shape or form.] "With Ut (UTxiiRtiTfe.) * To kill or 
iurt dangerously. ['^ To collect, to assemble.] ^ With Un and A'n 
J oAKtlRtlTk.] To reproach. "With Upa (UpAxiiRtlTt.) [To be- 
irletid,] to serve [or assist.] " With Upa and S — inserted (UPASxti- 
RttTt, or Upaskuroti.) To alter. (UpASKttROTi only.) * [To 
polish,] to adorn. •* To assemble. * To reply. [“ With Tiras 
(Tiraskaroti.) To abuse, to revile. With Dur, in which the 
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final r is — 5^ orthographical rides changed into skf emd is the Greek Asf 
(Dushkaroti.) To do evil. With Nir and A'k (NiRA*ktlRtti4.) 

* To make light of, to contemn. •' expel. « To annihilate.] 

With Pari [^d S inserted] (Pariskaroti.) To mlish, [to refine,] 

to [make elegant or] perfect. ** With Para and An (Para'karoti.) 
To act well. » With Pra (P*AKiiR.ttTk.) [‘To begin. ^ To do any 
thing quickly. ® To serve.] ^ To allot, to portion. * To violate. ‘ To 
chaynt, to recite. With Prati (PRATixfiRttik.) * To counteract. 
•» To retaliate. ® ’To remedy. With Prati and Upa (PRATYUPAxti- 
RfiTfe.) To requite, to return a kindness.] With Vi (VixuRuxt.) 

* To utter, to sound. [•» To seek, to strive for.] (Vixaroti.) * To 
plter, to change in form. ** To disturb or agitate. With Vi and 
A'n (VYAXuRflTi.) * To explain, to expound. •• To make manifest or 
public. With Sam, which in imposition becomes Sang (Sangsxa- 
ROTi.) * To polish, to perfect. To assemble, to bring together. 
[»• With Su (SuxAROTi.) To do weU.]” 

The length to which these remarks have already extended, 
warns us that it is time to conclude. We shall, therefore, sum 
up the whole by observing that the present is one of those fortu- 
nate works whose value cannot be overlooked. It is evident that 
no student of Sanscrit can be w'ithout it, and even to those who 
are not professedly such, but who are interested in the study of 
general and rational philology, history, and antiquities, and in the 
present manners, potitics, or statistics of India, it is indispensable. 
To every one of these, in his several departments, it presents in 
itself an inexhaustible treasure of information already collected, 
and points out the surest way of obtaining mdre. Had the work 
been of the most imperfect kind, it would still, from the total 
want of any thing else, have been an invaluable present to the 
literary world; but when we consider its high absolute excellence 
merely as a Dictionary, without any reference to the wants of 
Sanscrit scholars, it is impossible not to admi4tehe^ talents which 
could not only project the plan of a Sanscrit Dictionary, but 
bring its execution so near to perfection. 

But it is justly observed by Mr. Wilson, that Sanscrit is a lan- 
guage which may be said to have no limit.” However much 
then may be contained in this Dictionary, and however much the 
author may have done, much still remains to do; and the best 
wish we can express for those who have leisure and inclination 
for such studies is, that Mr. Wilson, as in the Preface to his 
second edition he gives us some reason to hope, would favour the 
world with a third edition, with such addenda as his experience 
must by this time have enabled him to make, among which 
would venture to suggest that of a reverse part, or Index, so as to 
form a Dictionary English and Sanscrit. 
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>l»T. IV . — $toria Hel Re<fme di NapoH, dal 1734, sino dal 1893. 

Del Generflip Pietro Colletta. {History of tins Kingdom, of 

Naples, froni 1734 to 1826. By General Peter Colletta.) 

Capolago, Captone Ticino, 1834. 4 vol. 8vo. 

This is a most important iiistorical work, written with ability 
and eloquence of no common kind, and in a spirit of truth and 
sincerity, by'a man who acted a not insignificant, though always 
honourable part, in many of the vicissitudes and events which he 
has here narrated. Colletta w'as born at Maples in 1776. He 
early applied himself to the study of mathematics, while his clas- 
sical education was pot neglected. In 1796 he entered the mili^ 
tary service as an ofiScer in the artillery, and was present during 
the (disastrous campaign against the French in J 798. He served 
afterwards under the turbulent and short-lived republic, without 
being either a demagogue or a fanatic. His friends succeeded 
in saving him from the proscriptions that followed* Being, how- 
ever, dismissed from the service, be found employment as a civil 
engineer in draining the marshes near the mouth of the Ofauto. 
When the French took possession of Naples, for the second time, 
in 1806, Colletta was reinstated in his rank, and employed at the 
siege of Gaeta, and at the taking of Capri. He M'as afterwards 
sent by Murat, as Intendant, to Calabria, where he remained 
two years, in 1812 he was made a general, and director of the 
roads and bridges. Two of the finest roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples were planned by him, and executed under his di- 
rections. In 1813 he was appointed chief of the engineer depart- 
ment. He accompanied Murat in his two campaigns of 1814- 
].'3, and after the reverses of the last, he was sent by him to the 
i\ustrian head-quarters, where he signed the capitulation of Casa- 
lanza, by which l^dinand was restored to the kingdom of Naples. 
He was continued in his employments by the restored govern- 
ment, which he served with Ipyalty. He kept entirely aloof from 
the plots and machinations that brought about the revolution of 
1620. During the short period of the constitutional government 
he was sent as captain-general to Sicily, to restore order in that 
island, and was subsequently appointed minister of war : but the 
entrance of the Austrians, and the overthrow of the constitution, 
again and finally threw him out of employkient, and drove him 
mto exile along with many others, on account of their liberal 
pinions. After spending two years in the Austrian dominions, 
j^bere be was treated with respect and attention by that government, 
hd was allowed, on account of his health, to return to Italy in 
1823. He took up his residence in Tuscany, and beguiled the 
tedium of exile, in bis latter years (he died in November, 1831,) by 
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coipposuig the wpi*k before «i9« wbifib fo|p9 0 moAt 
addition to the stock of Italian histories, and may be considered 
as a worthy continuation of Giannone’s History of Naples. It 
embraces the period from the establishment of the Spanish Bour- 
bon dynasty on the throne of Naples, in 1734, to the death of 
Ferdinand I., in 18^25. lt*is divided into ten books, the Jirst of 
which contains an account pf the reign of Charles 111 ., and the 
useful reforms and improvements introduced by fbat well-inten- 
tioned monarch. The second boolMreats of the early part of the 
reign of Ferdinand 1 ., who, by means of his ministers, followed 
for a time the steps of his father and predecessor. Then came 
*the French revolution, which, by the fears it inspired and the 
passions it excited, changed ^he whole system of Neapolitan 
policy, and plunged the country into an abyss of calaiRities, 
The ill-advisj^ and worse-directed war against the French, the 
invasion that followed, the madness of the republic, and the 
atrocities of the counter-revolution — these form the subject ofxhe 
third and fourth books, and are all portrayed in vivid but true 
colours. Those who are acquainted with Cuoco’s and Botta’s 
histories of the same period, will yet find in Colletta*s narrative 
much that is new. The six years that elapsed between Fer- 
dinand’s first restoration and the French invasion under Joseph 
Bonaparte fill up the ffth book. The sixth is occupied with 
Joseph’s short but troubled reign. The seventh comprises a very 
interesting account of the administration of Joachim Murat, 
during the seven years of his reign, followfSd by his melancholy 
catastrophe and tragical end. The eighth book contains the 
account of Ferdinand’s administration from his restoration to the 
revolution of 1820. The ninth gives a narrative of the establish- 
ment of the constitution and its fall in 1821. The tenth book 
relates the events^ which followed FerdihancMs third restoration, 
till his death iu 1825. 

The information which Colletta*gives us of the circumstances 
of the feud between Murat and his imperious brother-in-law is 
not a little curious. Soon after Murat’s precipitate return to bis 
capital, after the disasters of the Russian campaign, negociations 
were entered into between him and Lord William Bentinck, w’ho 
commanded in Sicily. Full of the apprehension that Napoleon’s 
headlong ambition 9nd reckless obstinacy were about to bring 
down ruin upon himself and all those connected with him, Murat 
became exceedingly anxious to save his kingdom of Naples from 
the general wreck. He had beeTi grievously offended by Napor 
leon on several occasions, and especially by the sneering manner 
in which bis departure from the army was announced in the French 
Moniteur, and the preference therein exhibited towards Sugene 
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Beauharnois, -who sissceeded him in the command of the French 
army. Napoleon, maddened by his reverses, Mrrote to bis sister, 
Murat’s wife, bitterly reproaching her husband, in his usual violent 
style, as a traitor, an imbecile in politics, unworthy of his alliance, 
and threatening him with condign punishment. Murat replied to 
this epistle by another, which he sent to Napoleon, without com- 
municating it Jo his wife. Colletta, who enjoyed Murat's confi- 
dence at the time, gives us some extracts of the contents of this ^ry 
characteristic letter : * 

The wound you have inflicted upon my character is deep, and it is 
beyond your Majesty’s power to heal it. You have insulted an olt} 
companion in arms, who was faithf\il to you in all your dangers, who 
contributed not a little to your victories, and who seasonably revived 

your downcast spirits on the 18th Bramaire You are pleased to 

say, that one who has the honour of belonging to ‘ your illustrious 
family’ ought to avoid every thing that may pr^udice its interests, or 
tarnish its splendour. But I, sir, tell you in reply, that your family 
has received from me as much honour as it has imparted to me with 
the hand of your sister Caroline. Although I am called a king, many 
is the time that I have recalled, with a sigh of regret, the days when I 
was a simple officer, when I acknowledged superiors — ^but no master. 
Since 1 became a king, I have been tyrannized over by your Majesty, 
and domineered in the bosom of my own family ; and at such times, 
I have felt more strongly than ever the want of independence, and a 
thirst for liberty. It is ever thus that you afflict — that you sacrifice to 
your suspicious temper — the men most faithful to you, those who have 
been your firmest supporters in the portentous career of your fortunes. 
Thus you sacrificed Fouche to Savary, Talleyrand to Champagny, and 
afterwards Champagny to Maret, and now yon have sacrificed Murat to 
Beauhamois; — to that Beauharnois, whose great merit, in your eyes, is his 
mute obedience, besides the other merit, yet more acceptable to you, of 
having announced tq the French senate the divorce of his mother. . . . 
1 cannot refuse to my people some alleviation of the intolerable evils 
which your maritime war inflict^ upon the country. From all that has 

I iassed between os, it is clear tnat our old mutual confidence exists no 
onger. You will act as you think proper ; but whatever be your wrongs 
towards me, I call myself still your aftectionate brother-in-law, 

- JOACHIH.” 

Murat had about him persons who encouraged him in thus 
casting off his dependence on Napoleon. Ever since 1810, says 
Colletta, several Neapolitans, and a native of another 'part of 
Italy, men placed in confidential stations, perceiving that the 
hffdlong career of Napoleon must lead to a precipice, conceived 
Yii&t the only chance of safety Ibr Naples was the union of all 
Italy under one sceptre. In their eyes, Murat’s ambition and 
^rave^ marked him out as the man who could achieve this great 
object. The suggestion was whispered to Murat’s ear, and lie 
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listened to ^ it without displeasure, but kept it a profound secret 
from his ministers and his wife. On his return from Russia, the 
same counsellors represented to him that the opportune moment 
was now arrived, that all the armies of Europe were concentrated 
in Germany, that Italy was free from both French and Austrian 
troops, that Buonaparte could never recover his former supremacy 
over the world, and that, by making peace witlr England, he 
(hfurat) might occupy all Italy, uqite it under his sceptre, and 
make it independent for ever. Acting upon these suggestions, 
Murat sent messengers to meet Lord William Bentinck in the 
.island of Ponza, and, after some negociation, it was agreed be- 
tween them that Murat shoulcW march to the north of Italy, and 
M'rest the whole Peninsula from the power of Napoleon, an^that 
an auxiliary English army should co-operate with him. This took 
place in the spring of 1813. Murat was only waiting for the rati- 
fication of the treaty by the English ministry. But, in the mean 
time, his wife had been using all her exertions to effect a recon- 
ciliation between her husband and her brother ; Napoleon again 
wrote in a friendly strain, and commissioned Ney and Fouch6 to 
write to Murat, that the French army was on the eve ofa fresh cam- 
paign and calling loudly for the king of Naples ; that the cavalry 
was waiting impatiently to place itself under its old commander, 
that the destinies of France and of Europe were to be tried once 
more on the banks of the Elbe, and that he, even for the interest 
of his own kingdom in the event of a peace,»ought to be present 
on the spot. Murat, wholly at a loss what course to pursue, and 
being urged by his wife, at last revealed to her the secret of the 
negociations which be had been carrying on with Lord William 
Bentinck. Caroline persuaded him to join the French army, 
while she, as Regpnt, would continue to carry on the affair with 
England. Murat, with his natural credulity, at last yielded, 
and proceeded to Dresden ; and negociation with England 
fell to the ground. 

After the defeat of Leipzig, Murat, having sustained his high 
military reputation during the campaign, took his last leave of 
Napoleon at Erfurt, and returned to Naples towards the close of 
1813. In January, 1814, he made a treaty of peace and alliance 
with Austria, and sopn after a convention with England, which 
put an end to the hostilities by sea, and opened the intercourse 
between Naples and Sicily. Murat then marched with 212,000 
men, occupied the Roman States besieged the French garrisons 
of Ancona and Civita Vecchia, and, having taken those plains 
joined at Bologna and Ferrara the Austrian division under General 
Nugent, with -which he was to act on the southern bank pf the 
Po against the Italian and Frei\ph arftiy under Eugene. Murat 
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had now taken hia pa9t openly and after mature deliberation, and 
it was his policy, as well as his duty, to have co-operated sincerely 
and frankly with the Allies. Colletta, who had urged him to the 
step, because he thought it the only chance which Naples had of 
escaping further calamities and of retaining its independence, was 
for a straight-forward active co-operation. But Murat wavered 
between his old attachment to his brother-in-law and the interests 
and the wishes of his own subjects. 

The real sentiments of Murat, during his singular campaign of 
1814, have been a matter of dispute; Colletta clears up the 
<]^uestion. There was mistrust on both sides — of the Allies 
towards Murat, and of Murat towards the Allies. Lord William 
Bentjpck remembered the fate of the negociations of the preceding 
year. Bellegarde, the Austrian general, feared that Murat was 
acting a double part, and that, at the first opportunity, he might 
join the viceroy against him. Thus Murat, on the southern bank 
of the Po, was rather a check than a support to the operations of 
the Allies. The only thing be had effected in the common cause 
was to clear the Roman States and Tuscany of the few French 
troops stationed there, which he sent back to France. Bellegarde 
requested Murat to attack Piacenza and threaten Bugene on that 
side, while he should force the line of the Mincio, but Murat 
refused. The cabinet of Vienna meanwhile delayed the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty agreed upon between Count Neipperg and the 
Marquis del Gallo ig January, 1814, by which the possession of his 
kingdom was guaranteed to Murat. The Neapolitan generals in 
Murat’s army, who were attached to him personally, and were 
anxious for the safety of their country, seeing that his vacillation 
end ambiguity threatened the ruin of both, remonstrated with him, 
and urged him to act frankly and decidedly in concert with the 
Austrians. The soldiers seem to have been actuated by the same 
spirit; and we have heard, from persons who were at Modena at 
the time, that the Neapolitans 'would cry out, on seeing their king 
pass, ** Viva Gioacchino ! and death to the French!” And this 
they said to Murat, a Frenchman, having still many French 
officers and generals in his service. 

Another incident added to the perplexities of that most con- 
fused epoch. The Pope, Pius Vll., being released from his 
French confinement, arrived at Parma, on his way towards Rome. 
General Nugent, who commanded at Parma, received him with 
the utmost respect, and gave h}ni an escort as far as the Neapo- 
'ttSan advanced posts, half-way between Parma and Reggio. 
Murat, who had occupied the Roman States, and who wished to 
keep them either all or in part, commissioned General Carascosa, 
who commanded the advanced g^uard, to go and meet the Pope, 
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and endeavour, by all means of persuasion, to prevail on him to 
turn back, or at least to stop at Reggio. The scene that took 
place is characteristic : — 

Hardly bad Carascosa arrived at one end of the bridge on the Enza, 
where the outposts were placed, when the Pope appeared at the other 
extremity, coming from i*arma, and escorted by an Austrian guard of 
honpur, and followed by an innumerable crowd of people, Stbich increased 
at every step. At the foot of the bridge, the Pope dismissed the Austrian 
escort with his blessing and thanks, and proceeded in his carriage with- 
out stopping. The Neapolitan officers and soldiers now confusedly joined 
the crowd, which was propelling the wheels in sign of reverence. 
Carascosa himself, turning bis house’s head, followed, or rather was 
impelled along with the multitude; any attempt to stop the Pope being 
out of the question.” ^ 

In this triumphal manner Pius VII. entered the town of Reggio. 
The Pope went to the Episcopal Palace, and Carascosa imme- 
diately solicited an audience, and was admitted. The general, 
after kissing the Pope’s hand, asked him what were his holiness’s 
intentions? — “ To continue my way to Bologna.” — But his 
majesty, the King of Naples, is ignorant of your holiness’s arrival; 
nothing has been prepared for your reception.” — ** 1 do not 
require anything of his majesty, on whom 1 invoke the divine 
favour.” — “ The post-horses on the road are engaged for the 
service of the army, and your holiness might be liable to be 
detained.” — “ I shall trust to the charity of these devout people 
who accompany me.” — But private horses have also been taken 
for the military service.” — “ Well, 1 shall proceed on foot, as long 
as God will give me strength.” Carascosa was now silent a 
moment, and then asked Pius when he would receive the visit of 
the officers of the q^my. " To-morrow at nine o’clock, before I 
set off on my journey.” Carascosa then kissed again the Pope’s 
hand, took his leave, and hurried to^e king at Bologna, to report 
to him the conversation word for word, advising him to yield to 
the power of opinion. Two of Murat’s ministers entreated him 
to favour openly the Pope’s cause, which appeared identified w'ith 
that of the people; but Murat had not decision enough for this. 
The Pope, having arrived at Bologna, after* some rest, went to 
visit the king, who retyrned the visit, and remained long closeted 
with Pius. The principal subject of conversation was the resti- 
tution of the Papal States, which were then occupied by the 
Neapolitan troops. After much, debating, it was agreed that 
Rome and the provinces south of the Appennines should be deli- 
vered over to the Pope’s authorities, and that Murat should 
retain, pro tempore, the northern provinces. In his treaty.with 
Austria he had insisted upon having the Marches added definitively 
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to his kingdom of N ajples. Another question was raised concerning 
the road which Pius was to follow. He was desirous of proceed- 
ing by the Romagna road ; but Murat, fearing the influence of his 
presence on the minds of the people, whom he wished to consider 
as his subjects, endeavoured to induce him to take the route of 
Florence. Rut Pius was resolute, and Murat could not think of 
preventing hyn by force. Next day the Pope proceeded to 
Cesena, his birth-place, where he remained some time, and it Vas 
only on the 24th May following that he made his triumphal entry 
into Rome. 

The Pope’s passage being thus setled, Murat thought of the; 
militaiy operations. A corps of Eugene’s troops, 14,000 strong, 
und^ General Grenier, attacked General Nugent near Parma, 
drove him away, and pushed its success as far as Reggio, close upon 
the line of the Neapolitan outposts. It was high time for Murat 
to decide on which side he was to fight. Colletta confirms what 
we had before heard, that just before that event Murat had made 
overtures to Eugene, and would have joined him; but Eugene, 
mistrusting him, or from old aversion to him, not only spurned 
his messengers, but found means to reveal Murat’s double-dealing 
to the commissioners of the Allied Powers, who were in Joachim’s 
camp. Murat then decided upon attacking Reggio; the Neapo- 
litans fought heartily on the occasion, and Eugene’s general, 
Severoli, was severely wounded in the action. Murat next forced 
the passage of the river Taro, and pursued the Italians and French 
as far as Piacenza. In these various affairs, the Neapolitan 
troops fought with spirit and success. While he was preparing to 
attack Piacenza, a messenger arrived witli the news of the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon. Murat, who was then conversing with Col- 
letta in a field not far from the walls of the town, on reading the 
letters, turned pale, gave orders to suspend Uie operations, and 
soon after returned to Bologna. 

The Allied Sovereigns cha'fged Murat with faithlessness during 
the late campaign in Lombardy, and Talleyrand, the French 
minister at the Congress of Vienna, was hostile to him, and 
favourable to the claims of Ferdinand of Sioily. Meanwhile 
Murat entertained a secret correspondence with Buonaparte at 
Elba; he received and took into his service several political emi- 
grants from the north of Italy; be would not restore the Marches 
to the Pppe; and his consul at Rome w'as intriguing against the 
papal government. Thus began the year 1815. On the 4lh of 
*March, Murat received the news of Buonaparte’s escape from 
Elba, at which he could not conceal his joy; yet the next day he 
wrote to the courts of Austria and England, promising to remain 
faithful to his alliance with them, whatever might be the fate of 
Napoleon. Colletta observes ‘that there was deception in this. 
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for he had already made up his mind to mardti again into northern 
Italy. His idea was to conquer the whole peninsula, and then to 
treat with both France and Austria in order to retain possession 
of it. In vain some of his counsellors remonstrated against the 
hazardous experiment; he ^exaggerated his own resources, and 
trusted to the promises of a few partisans in the rest of Italy, who 
W'rote that they had regiments ready to join h«m, of which 
regiments, however, not one ever made its appearance. On the 
22d of March he rushed on to war and his own destruction. 

He had 35,000 men ; ten of his twenty-five generals, and thirteen 
i^ut of twenty-seven colonels, were Frenchmen, between whom and the 
Neapolitans there was but little harmony ; the discipline was relaxed 
and not uniform ; arms and ammunition were scarce ; the commy^ariat 
far from trustworthy ; the military chests almost empty : he calculated, 
like Napoleon, on maintaining his army at the expense of the countries 
be was going to occupy.” 

He issued a turgid proclamation to the Italians, in which he 
boasted of 80,000 Neapolitans, who were marching to assist in 
establishing the independence of Italy, and delivering it from 
foreigners; ** but this proclamation,” observes Colletta, was 
signed by Murat and countersigned by his adjutant. Millet de 
Villeneuve, both Frenchmen.” The appeal had no effect, except 
at Bologna, where some students volunteered in Murat’s cause: 
at Milan, where the proclamation was allowed to circulate freely, 
together with Bellegarde’s reply, it was rcgd with great indif- 
ference; and we remember an Austrian officer in the theatre of 
La Scala, who was going next day to join the army against 
Murat, saying to some friends that it w’ould be merely a “ pro» 
mtnade mililaire." There was, however, some sharp fighting of 
divisions; the Neapolitans forced the passage of the Panaro, and 
pushed on as far as the Po, but w'ere soon afterwards attacked 
and defeated by the Austrians at Carpi; and Murat, alarmed at 
the same time by the news of the hostile preparations in Sicily 
against his kingdom, and the advance of an Austrian division 
through Tuscany, resolved to fall back upon his own states. The 
battle of Tolentino, on the 2d and 3d of May, proved on the first 
day successful to the Neapolitans, who afterwards, through the mis-^ 
management of somepf their officers, sustained considerable loss. 
Murat continued his retreat, but, as soon as the troops reached 
their own frontiers, all discipline was at an end : the generals dis^ 
obeyed their orders, and the soldiers dispersed and went home. 
On the 18th of May, Murat had no longer an army. He returitb^ 
almost alone to Naples, and, on meeting his wife, exclaimed that 
** all was lost.” His wife had meanwhile signed a convention 
with Admiral Campbell, and she^ecurfid her passage on board an 
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English ship for T^eate. She displayed great foHitude in this 
sudden emergency. Murat sent Carascosa and Colletta to the 
Austrian head~quarters to make the best terms they could for 
their country; he stipulated nothing for himself. The convention 
of Casalanza was signed on the 5i0th,of May, and Naples again 
acknowledged its old King Ferdinand. On the following day, 
Murat sailed *vith a few friends for France.^ Driven thence after 
the battle of Waterloo, he repaired to Corsica; persecuted by the 
authorities there, and disdaining a life of quiet obscurity, instead 
of joining his wife and children in Austria, he made a desperate 
attempt, in October, 1815, on the coast of Calabria, which led to. 
his tragical end, of which Collett^ gives some inter^ting particu- 
lars... Murat intended to have landed at Salerno, where the 
remains of his old army were stationed. 

“ It was a fortunate thing for us,” says Colletta, that the weather 
prevented him, as the insurrection he would have excited, although it 
could not be successful, would have spread to some extent, and would 
have again plunged our country into civil war, followed by cruel reac- 
tions and proscriptions.” 

Murat landed at Pizzo, with only twenty-eight men, shouting 

King Joachim for ever!” He was answered by a discharge of 
musketry from the assembled natives. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance that a steward of the Duke of lufantado’s, a Spanish 
grandee, well known in the war of Spain against Napoleon, and 
who is possessed considerable estates in the neighbourhood of 
Pizzo, together with an old officer of King Ferdinand’s, were the 
two persons who collected their friends and arrested Murat and 
bis followers. Murat attempted to regain bis vessel; but the 
master, a Maltese, whom he had in the time of his prosperity 
raised to the rank of captain in the navy, stood out to sea, leaving 
him to his fate. Murat was then seized, and, after being ill used 
by some of the mob, was shut up in a cell in the castle of Pizzo. 
General Nunziknte, who commanded in Calabria for King Fer- 
dinand, hastened to the spot, and, iiaving recognized Murat, treated 
him with proper attention. Nunziante was an old loyalist 
officer of Ferdinand’s, and in this delicate circumstance he knew 
how to reconcile fidelity to his king with a feeling regard for his 
unfortunate and fallen enemy.” An order was transmitted from 
Naples to try Murat by a court-martial. When Nunziante 
brought him the news, on the morning of the 13th of October — 
“ 1 am a lost man,” exclaimed, Murat, ** trial is in this case syno- 
'^ymous with death.” He wrote to his wife and children, giving 
them his blessing, and entreating them to think no longer of what 
they jiad been, but to accommodate themselves to their altered 
GonditioD. He refused the counsel that had been assigned to him, 
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saying that the court was incompetent t* try him. ** He was 
either a King or a Marshal of France, and could not be tried hy 
subalterns.” To Captain Stratti, who was on guard upon him, 
he observed that he had done much for the Neapolitans; that he 
had for them forgotten his own country, and had been ungrateful 
to the French and to his lfrother-in«law. And he added: King 
Ferdinand now avenges by my death the tragedy ^f the Duke of 
Bnghien, in which, however, 1 took no part; this 1 swear before 
God, in whose presence 1 am soon to appear.” He then thanked 
the captain for the kindness he had shown him in his misfortunes. 
A priest, named Masdea, next entered. 

Sire,” said he, this is the jecond time that 1 address you. Five 
years ago, when yonr majesty came to Pizzo, 1 asked you for pecuniary 
assistance, in order to complete the building of our church, Ihid you 
granted me more than 1 requested. My application having once found 
favour with you, I trust that I shall be as successful now in my anxious 
care for the eternal safety of your soul.” 

Murat acquiesced in the good priest’s entreaty, and, after per- 
forming the rites of religion, he wrote, at Masdea’s request, Je 
declare queje meurs en bon Chretien. G. N.” Meanwhile the court 
was proceeding with the trial in another room of the castle. 
Murat had landed in arras as a public enemy — had excited the 
people to revolt — had brought with him proclamations and a flag 
for the same object; he had upon him printed copies of a decree 
by which he ordered that all the ministers, ofiicers, and other 
agents of Ferdinand, who should oppose hft progress, were to be 
considered as rebels and traitors, and treated accordingly : which 
crimes are by the articles of the criminal code punished with death. 
The sentence being read to him, he heard it without remark. He 
was led to a small court of the castle, where a platoon of soldiers 
was formed; he*rcfused to be blindfolded,- and when the men 
made ready their arms: “ Spare the face,” he cried to them, 
** and aim at the heart;” — and immediately afterwards he fell, 
without a struggle, still holding in his hand the miniatures of his 
wife and children. They were buried with him in that very 
church to the erection of which he had contributed, and the priest 
Masdea performed the funeral service. Murat was in his for.ty> 
eighth year. He was born at Cahors, in France, of humble 
parents — entered tHe army at the beginning of the revolution — 
soon became a colonel — served with Buonaparte in Italy — was 
made successively General, Marshal, Grand Duke of Berg, and 
lastly King of Naples. He fou'^ht in hundreds of battles, an^ wa\ 
never wounded. He had the aspirations of a king, the head of 
a soldier, the heart of a friend. Ambitious and obstinate, he lost 
his kingdom through his ignorance oC the art of governmedt, which 
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he confounded with th^ art of war. The mode of his death excited 
universal compassion.” 

Previous to commencing the histor^r of the restoration, which 
fills up the three last books of his work, our author gives a sum- 
mary of the good and the evil effects which the ten years of French 
occupation had produced upon the sodlal state of the kingdom of 
^ aples. The civil laws, which in 1805 were scattered through hun- 
dreds of volumes, were now compressed into one coherent and wi9e 
civil code. The criminal code, which, before that, did not exist ex- 
cept in detached edicts and forensic customs, was likewise reduced 
to a fixed form and series of laws, however objectionable the latter 
might be, in some instances, on account of their too great severity, 
and the inequality between offence^ and punishments. 

'* It^as not unbecoming to us to adopt the civil laws of France, 
founded, as they are, upon principles recognised by European civi- 
lization, and collected nom the wisdom of both the ancients and 
moderns. But the reason of the penal laws must be looked for in the 
physical and moral nature of each country ; the feelings and the suffer- 
ings of the various races of men differ greatly in their nature and 
intensity ; the proportion of guilt attached to the same crime is not the 
same every where, any more than the degree of snfi'ering inflicted by 
the same punishment ; and, therefore, punishments which are requisite 
in one state of society are often either too harsh or too slight in 
another. The prodigality of the penalty of death in the French code 
was a consequence of twenty years of revolutions and wars, during which 
the life of man had been held of little value ; the unjust award of 
confiscation was likewile derived from the habits of the French revo- 
lution, or rather from the avarice and cupidity of the revolutionists, and 
from the immense subversion of private and public fortunes. To the 
same causes may be traced the practice of placing individuals acquitted 
by the Courts under the surveillance of the police. The use of the 
pillory was likewise unfit for us ; it was death tosom^ whilst, to others. 
It was only matter of indecent mirth.*' — vol. iii. pp. 76, 77. 

The code de procedure, or form of legal proceedings in cri- 
minal matters, on the contrary, ought not to be subservient, like 
the penal laws, to times and countries ; it ought to be derived 
from universal reason and judgment, and applicable alike to all 
times and places. The code of procedure which the Neapolitans 
received from France was, however, defective. There was no 
jury, and there were exceptional courts and magistrates, special 
and military tribunals, and police courts. Of these great abuse 
was made under the French, especially during Joseph’s reign. 
But, on the other hand, one greet improvement introduced by 
Ihis *code was the system of public and viva voce trials, instead 

the former inquisitorial process and written depositions. This 
was the. innovation which best pleased the Italians, for they felt 
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that it was a security for their persons against the influence of 
wealth and power, and against the indolence, ignorance, or cor- 
ruption of the magistrates and judges. 

Among oar Neapolitans, especially, a race naturally suspicions and 
restless, but dehcient in political virtue, there ought to be one security 
of civil liberty, instead of th* thousand securities which our modern 
innovators have devised, and that is publicity : every ac^of the govern- 
ment, whether civil, judicial, or political, ought to be public, and open 
to public investigation.” — vol. iii. p. 79. 

Another advantage of the new code consisted in the so-called 
correctional law'S, which repressed and punished petty trans- 
'igressions against persons anc^ honour, such as assaults, defa- 
mation, offences against decency, all which were formerl^over- 
looked, because the Spanish vice-regal government, the principle 
of feudality, and the divisions of ceti (castes) kept the lower classes 
in a state of complete personal degradation. 

The code of proceedings in civil matters was too much en- 
cumbered with forms, which entailed considerable expense and 
delay on suitors ; but the establishment of local courts, the regular 
succession of judgments and appeals, the independence of the 
judicial power recognised in principle, although by a law of 
.M urat’s, of 1812, the magistrates were not yet made permanent ; 
the security given to property by a public registry of deeds and 
mortgages, and lastly, the institution of the Supreme Court of 
Cassation, the guardian and protector of the laws ; all these were 
the advantages of the new code. 

The civil and financial administration had also its courts ; a 
Council of Inteudance in each province, the Royal Court of 
Accounts, which revised the decisions of the provisional councils, 
and lastly, the Council of State, which was a court of appeal. 
The proceedings df these courts were different from those of the 
civil tribunals; the principle of Napoleon’s administration being 
essentially despotic and unbending,'*and tending always to favour 
the interests of the treasury and crown domains, or, in other 
words, of the fisc. 

The commercial code was liberally conceived. Courts w'ere 
instituted consisting of commercial men, chosen by the body of 
merchants ; frauds in trade, so common before at Naples, were 
strictly defined and phnished ; and suits speedily decided. The 
external or international part of the code, owing to the long mari- 
time war, was never digested. 

Such was the judicial system iifstituted during the ten years arf 
French occupation, and, considering the confused and arbitrary 
state of things which it replaced, it must be regarded, notwith- 
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standing all its defecft, as a great and essential benefit conferred 
hj the conquerors on the country — magistrates in every com- 
mune, superior magistrates in every province, trials begun and 
terminated on Uie spot, an end put to secret practices, to tortures 
or threats, and to inquisitorial method^ or suggestive examinations. 

And thus the immense mass of errors and vices of the old juris- 
prudence, the accumulation of eighteen centuries of national calamities, 
wars, invasions, and revolutions, disappeared for ever, and the law, which 
had formerly appeared to us merely an act of power, now assumed a 
character of benevolent protection ; it no longer enjoined a blind obe- 
dience, but appealed to the reason and persuasion of the people." — vol. iii. 
p.81. , 

The system of finances likewise underwent a thorough reform. 
The many old unequal taxes were abolished, and property and 
consumption became the bases of taxation, liut this taxation 
was ruinous to the proprietors. A cataslo, or inventory, of all 
the real property in the kingdom was begun, but never com- 
pleted. The fondidria, or land and house tax, was laid indis- 
criminately upon all property; it averaged 20 per cent, of the 
net income, and produced seven millions of ducats. The burden 
was heavy, and, through intrigue, or from the want of accurate in- 
formation, was often unequally laid. The old tax on salt was con- 
verted into a government monopoly, and every individual was 
obliged to buy a certain quantity of it (5 rotoli) per year. This 
salt tax was the most obnoxious of all others to the Neapolitans, 
who, seeing Nature lavishing this valuable article around their 
coasts, and in many of their mountain streams, cursed the 
financial oppression which thus deprived them of her bounty. 
The public debt was acknowledged ; the interest amounted to 
800,000 ducats at the time of Murat’s fall. A sinking fund had 
been establiidied. All feudal rights and possessions were abo- 
lished, although not without many acts of injustice towards the 
old possessors. 'Thefdei^odtkiissi were suppressed, and property 
made free and divisible between the children, male and female. 
Of the convents, those which were possessed of property were 
closed, but the mendicant orders, from which nothing could be 
taken, were allowed to remain. And the once wealthy monks 
and nuns, who had a life-interest in the property of their order, 
who had given up their prospects in the world, and had devoted 
themselves to naonastic life, when the laws and customs of society 
not only protected but encouraged, and in some cases compelled 
their choice, were now turned adrift upon a friendless and con- 
temptuous world, with a scanty and ill-paid pittance, (in most 
«|l j| t» e s ^ about one shilling a day). Colletta himself acknowledges 
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that ''this suppression of the monasteries %as effected, not ia a 
spirit of philosophy or sound policy, but under the direction of 
financial rapacity/’ — Vol. iit. p. 47. 

His picture of the state of society, in all classes, is drawn with a 
masterly hand. ^ 

** Many of tbe magistrates were better informed, more jnst, more 
honest, than tbe former ones. The clergy bad become worse in cha- 
racter and reputation ; the conquest of Naples, in 1806, had introduced 
the principles and tbe licentiousness of French liberty, and the clergy, 
as the church became poor, looked for wealth far from tbe altar ; they 
were less hypocritical, less artful, but more scandalous in their lives } 
the monks, when converted into secular priests, threw discredit upon 
the clergy in general. Tbe oRl nobles were poor, and decayed ; tbe 
new ones, unaccustomed to tbe patrician tone and manners, were more 
jealous of tbeir power and wealth than of tbeir rank ; both classes were 
an ornament to, but not a support of, the monarchy : all privileges being 
abolished, tbe nobility became a class of landholders ; their interests 
were no longer those of an order, but common to other proprietors. Of 
Murat’s army, tbe soldiers remaining were few, as most of them bad 
deserted, tbe officers many, the generals too many ; and the spirit of all 
was restless, their language presumptuous, tbeir craving for war and for 
honours had increased, while discipline and morality were relaxed. 
Ambitious men were accustomed to be rewarded for any services, and 
unscrupulous in seeking employment under any rulers. The lower 
orders bad grown up among tbe dishonest profits of civil wars, and 
afterwards among the plunder of the feudal estates ; they were now used 
to the enjoyment of equality, and were becomo covetous, restless, and 
ungovernable, unless by physical force. The old prestige which once 
surrounded tbe kingly person had vanished, since new men, like Joseph 
and Murat, had risen to that dignity before the eyes of tbe people; tbe 
blind veneration of our fathers was changed into a feeling of dread of 
the kingly power, while the former reverence for tbe king’s acts bad be- 
come mixed up wifli calculation; a moral change, fruitful of other results. 
Tbe nation, tossed, as it bad been for twenty years, in a sea of strange 
vicissitudes, bore in mind tbe unj ust ^rsecutions of 1793, tbe proscrip- 
tions of ] 799, the despotism of tbe following years, the deceptions of 
modern liberty, the rapacity and insolence of foreign armies, tbe im- 
potence of its own troops. It remembered the broken promises, tbe 
perjured oaths, the arts practised, either to extract money, or to favour 
the views of power. It perceived that kings, both old and new, were 
equally careless of tl^ sentiments of tbe people ; that tbe old relied on 
legitimacy, and the new on military fcu'ce. But now both were idike 
broken ; tbe real Bourbonists or Muratists were few ; and the greater 
part of thinking men were Carbonari, or liberals, not displeased at 
Murat’s fall, but watchful and suspfeious of the conduct of his succe|per.’*» 
— vol. iv. pp. 4, 5. 

Ferdinand, in his addresses to the NeapeUtaBSy, dated; fitum 
Sicily in May, 181A, promised peace and obUvKHi of tBe past* 
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He promised to maiolliin the civil institutions established during 
bis absence; he recognized the political equality of all his 
subjects; he conhrmed the rank, honours, and pensions, of those 
who had served the late government ; the sales of national pro- 
perty; and the amount of the national debt. And he kept his 
word.^ No one was molested for his past political conduct. 
The ioipartiality shown towards the officers who had returned 
from Sicily, as well as towards those who had served with Murat, 
was carried to an extreme w'hich appeared ingratitude to the 
former; and we remember hearing bitter complaints from some 
of them at the time. ^ The French codes were maintained, with few 
modifications. Ferdinand confirme/d the system of administration 
establi^ed 'by Murat; and yet, with all this, he did not succeed 
in giving general satisfaction. His conduct was the very reverse 
of that of his^ nephew, Ferdinand of Spain; and yet, a few years 
after, revolutions broke out alike against both. 

What was the condition of Naples in 1819? Ferdinand had, 
up_ to that time, retained, with slight alterations, all the insti- 
tutions adopted during the ten years of French domination, the 
codes, the equal administration of Justice: the taxes were equally 
distributed; the civil administration was orderly, strict, and Judi- 
cious ; the police was not arbitrary, as in the old times of the 
monarchy the bands in the provinces had been put down ; the 
country enjoyed peace ; the judicial power was independent ; the 
ministers of the king,^and the officers of the revenue, were subject 
to a public inspection; and, lastly, there were communal and 
municipal councils, provincial councils, and a chancellery ; all 
assemblies of citizens and magistrates, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the commonweal. '1 hese institutions, observes Colletta, 
acting together under the form of a mild, though nominally abso- 
lute, monarchy, constituted, in fact, a practical constitution which 
might be called one of freedom. The treasury was full, public 
credit good, works of improvement and embellishment were 
carrying on, the state was prosperous, the rulers benevolent, the 
present was happy, and there was a prospect of a happier futu- 
was among the best-governed kingdoms in Kurope ; 

It "sd adopted most of the new liberal ideas; it seemed to have 
gained the largest share of the benefit accruing from all the 
changes that had distracted Europe for a quarter of a century. 

** Whence, then, the sudden discontent of the subjects ? whence the 
tumidts of the subsequent rebellion ?. What was wanting to the public 
•satrsfcction? It wanted persuasion, the confidence of the people in the 
gc»d intentions of their rulers. Where that confidence exists, even 
xmostice IS easily tolerated ; where it is wanting, justice itself becomes 
nS otyect of suspicion. That* confidence had been destroyed by the 
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atrocities of 1799, by the simulations and uncesiainties of the.Kftiffatia^^ 
by the personal history of the king, by the intrigues of his ministers,* by 
a commonly received opinion of their weakness^ and incapacity. Th.e 
social body was flourishing, and yet, strange to say, the head was 
withering. The liberals were tormented by the fear that the good laws 
might fall into desuetude, that the moderate monarchy might return to 
absolutism; they trembled for their persons, and the purchasers of 
national domains trembled for their property. It was not any real ground 
of complaint, but it was suspicion that brought about the revolution of 
1820.”— p. 98. 

With slight alteration these remarks might apply equally well 
to the state of France under Charles X. It is a consequence of 
all revolutions effected by bloodshed and violence, and attended 
by a disruption of the social bond, that they destroy fdf a long 
time afterwards all confidence between the people and their 
governors, whoever these may be ; and this moral consequence, 
though generally less noticed, is more fatal to the tranquillity of a 
nation than even the material mischief attending the convulsion. 

There was in the king and his ministers a feeling of half- 
smothered aversion for what had been done, whether of good or 
evil, under the French occupation; their words spoke one thing, 
but their hearts meant another, and their measures, under the in- 
fluence of these two opposite impulses, gave a jarring discordant 
motion to the social machine. Several imprudent acts of the 
government, though in minor matters, which Colletta notices at 
length, had brought that feeling to light, alhd the disafiected of 
course exaggerated their own suspicions, and excited those of 
others. The two sections of the army, Sicilian and Muratist, 
were jealous of each other; mutual taunts passed between them, 
and not all the benignity of the king could reconcile them. The 
king had individually shown favour to some of his old Sicilian 
officers, which was natural enough ; but the jealous eye of partisan- 
ship overlooks nothing, and forgives no preference shown to an 
adversary. But the great, the principal, engine at work during 
the five years that passed between the restoration and the revolu- 
tion of 1820, was the political sect of the Carbonari. Colletta 
gives a full account of this famed society. The origin of the Car- 
bonari is attributed by some to the old associations of the CAar- 
bonniers (charrers ofr charcoal-burners) and JFendeurs, or hewers, 
which were formed at different times in the Jura mountains, in 
the Vosges, in the Netherlands, and in Germany. A vast tract in 
the Ardennes was called the CdVbonarian forest. ' Men emplpyeA 
in cutting wood and making charcoal, in the vast forests and w'ild 
mountain tracts of those regions, joined in common bonds for 
mutual assistance and protection against robbers and other ene- 
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mies, as well as agatfiA the oppression of the forest laws and their 
officers or foresters, which in Germany especially gave rise to fre- 
quent revolts of the peasantry. The Charbonniers adopted con- 
ventional signs known only to themselves. Important services 
rendered to the members of the association procured at times for 
persons of other professions, and of higher rank in society, ad- 
mission into the order; and it is even asserted that several mem- 
bers of the French parliament, when dissatisfied with the court, 
were enrolled in it between the years 1770 and 17!W.* In a 
curious book published at Paris in 1815, on the Secret Societies 
formed against Napoleon’s Government, there is an account, ap- 
parently authentic, of the origin and the objects of the society of 
the CI\^rbonniers, or Bucherons, which had long existed in the 
French department of the Jura, and was called by the members 
JLe bon Cousinagt (good cousinship), and which was actively em- 
ployed for political objects during Buonaparte’s reign. In Italy, 
in the Apennines of Genoa, the Charrers had also a sort of con- 
federacy, though not of a political nature, for their mutual pro- 
tection. A lively description of the existence and habits of these 
people is given in the Italian novel La Fidanzata Figure. 

Having premised thus much concerning the remote origin of 
the association, we now proceed to its introduction into the king- 
dom of Naples. Colletta attributes it to some Neapolitan emi- 
grants, who left their country from political motives towards the 
beginning of the Frepch revolution, and in their travels through 
France and Germany became initiated in the mysteries of the 
sect, which, like all other secret societies, had at that time assumed 
a political character; and who, on their return to Naples, formed 
a branch society in that kingdom, where, however, it remained for 
years unnoticed and powerless. Others have attributed its im- 
portation to a Neapolitan officer whose name is unknown, and 
who had served some time in ^ain. It is well known that ever 
since the first French invasion of Italy under General Buonaparte, 
and his shameful betrayal of the republic of Venice, great dissa- 
tisfaction against the French prevailed among some of the Italian 
.patriots, who had at first with credulous enthusiasm embraced the 
cause of the revolution, and had zealously assisted the invaders, 
conceiving that they were thus promoting t|ie independence of 
their country. When they saw that they were mere tools in the 
hands of the conquerors, that their country was plundered without 
mercy, that the people, and not tlye old sovereigns or nobles, were 
th8^ greatest sufierers by the change, these Italian patriots, more 
sincere than the crowd of blind or servile partisans of Napoleon, 
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looked forward to some favourable opportUliity of getirag rad of 
the French, as they had already thrown off their own old abaolate 
governments. This feeling gave rise to various secret associationa 
in different parts of Italy. The Carbonari were one of these 
societies. In 1811, some ^f the sect applied to Maghella, who 
was then Director-General of the Police of Naples, representing 
to him that the Carbonari might be made a usefuUinstrument in 
gafning over the lower classes^ especially in the provinces, to the 
new institutions of the kingdom, and weaning them altogether 
from their old sympathy for Ferdinand of Sicily, and in creating a 
, spirit of nationality favourable to Murat’s dynasty. Maghella, a 
man of obscure origin, had l)pen a revolutionist in his native 
country, Genoa: he afterwards became the friend of SalicetL and 
accompanied him to Naples under Joseph Buonaparte. He w'as 
Saliceti’s confidential agent in the police of Naples, some say his 
secret enemy. After Salicetti’s sudden death, he became his suc- 
cessor as Director of the Police. He was w*ell versed in all the 
intrigues of the various parties, and was himself a person of daring 
and unscrupulous character. Knowing that Murat had become 
really attached to the country which he governed, and that he 
bore impatiently the yoke of his imperious brother-imlaw, he con- 
ceived that Murat might be made the instrument of restoring the 
national independence, and that every thing which strengthened 
Murat’s government in the opinion of the people would tend 
ultimately to favour the emancipation of Italy from the French or 
any other foreign yoke. He therefore represented the sect to 
Murat in a favourable light, and, having obtained his consent, he 
allow'ed the Carbonari to organize their society, and hold their 
meetings under the protection of the police, by whom many of its 
members were soon afterwards employed. The sect spread 
rapidly, and in a sliort time there w'as hardly a public office in any 
branch of the administration that had not some Carbonari in it. 
I'he government of Eugene, in the*iorth of Italy, being more de- 
pendent on, and more subservient to, Napoleon than that of 
Naples, was informed of the progress which the Carbonari were 
making in the kingdom of Naples. Maghella was already an 
object of suspicion to Napoleon’s police. Under the pretence 
that he was a native pf Genoa, and therefore a French subject, he 
was claimed by Napoleon, and Murat was obliged to send him to 
Paris, where he remained under surveillance until 1813, when he 
contrived to escape, and returned to Naples. About the time 
that Maghella was sent away from Naples, Murat received *a 
letter from Dandolo, Councillor of State of the kingdom of Italy, 
(the same who had acted a conspicuous part in the revoluyon of 
his native country, Venice,) in w^hich He was warned against the 
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Carbonari, vrho wer6 fast spreading throughout Ttalj, and who 
Dandolo said, ** were the enemies of every throne.’* This warn- 
ing, however, produced no immediate change in Murat’s policy. 
He at that epoch entertained secret views of raising the standard 
of independence over all Italy, a scheme which his wife contrived 
to avert for the moment, by persuaaing him to join once more 
Napoleon's army in Germany. The Carbonari, who had been 
favourable to those views, now became objects of suspicion and 
hostility to the Napoleon party at Naples. It seems to have 
been about this time, 1813, that the Carbonari turned their atten- 
tion towards Sicily, and its new constitution, established by the 
influence of the English.’*^ , 

** IShe Sicilian government and the English agents in Sicily entered 
into correspondence with the Carbonari of Naples ; they forwarded to 
them copies of the Sicilian constitution, and of the laws promulgated under 
it, dwelling on the altered politics of King Ferdinand, and promising 
similar institutions to the continental kingdom, when once restored to 
the Bourbons. Murat’s police, having discovered these secret intelli- 
gences, proscribed the Carbonari, arrested many of them, and instituted 
courts-martial to try them.” — ^vol. iii. p. 197. 

The great strength of the Carbonari lay in the province of 
Calabria. General Manhes, known for his former extermination 
of the insurgents in 1810, was entrusted with the task of extir- 
pating the ^Carbonari. The sect was persecuted without mercy, 
in the true 'spirit of ^Napoleon's system. Numerous adepts were 
put to death. One of the leaders, Capobianco by name, a bold 
young man, one of the principal citizens of his native town, and 
as such captain in the local militia, being too powerful to be 
safely arrested in his stronghold, was led into a snare. Under 
the appearance of his being totally iinsuspecjted by the govern- 
ment, he was invited by a friendly letter from the commandant of 
the province to a public dinner, which was to be given at Cosenza 
on the occasion of some festival, and to which other officers of 
the militia, and the principal authorities, were likewise invited. 
Capobianco went, dined with the general and the other numerous 
guests, but, on retiring after dinner, he was arrested by the gens- 
d’armes, brought before a military court, sentenced, and beheaded 
the next day in the square of Cosenza. of the Carbonari 

fled to Sicily to escape the tyranny of Murat’s government, and 
to breathe, strange as it may sound, the 'air of liberty under the 

Botta states, and we believe not without reason, that the Carbonari had been 
already implicated in the former insurrection of Calabria, in the years 1808 — 1810, 
^^gainst the French, though not exactly in favour of Ferdinand ; that they had pro- 
claimed a republic atCatanzaro, and that Prince IVloliterno and Capobianco .were then 
, at tlieir head. See Botta, Storia dl^talia dal 1789 al 1814, books xxiii. xxiv. 
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old dynasty; and certainly the characters eof the two dyuaadea 
seemed now reversed. Ferdinand appeared the more Just and 
merciful of the two rival kings. The violence and vigour which 
Murat’s government had formerly displayed against the insur- 
gents and brigands were now enforced against the sect of the Car- 
bonari, but with this difFerSnce, that the old insurgents committed 
crimes, while the sect demanded good laws. Th^ sect has since 
dd'generated, but at that time it was immaculate; it had come 
into the kingdom at the request of Murat’s own government; its 
rites and its objects were then benevolent and liberal. Many of 
Murat’s friends, who did not belong to the sect, strongly disap- 
’* proved of its cruel persecution — pp. 198, 199. 

In the following year, 1814, while Murat was with his army at 
Bologna, the Carbonari of Abruzzo broke into open insurfhctiou, 
and proclaimed Ferdinand as Constitutional King. The whole 
province of Teramo revolted; the magistrates were removed and 
new ones substituted, but without any violence or disorder. 
Murat, how'ever, sent troops and issued decrees; the revolt was 
easily put down, and the French general, Montigny, had the 
charge of prosecuting the leaders. Many deaths, many sutFer- 
ings, tears and sorrows of families, saddened the Abruzzi as well 
as Calabria. 

The fall of Murat, in 1815, was, as might be expected, a sub- 
ject of rejoicing to the Carbonari, who, having met with encou- 
ragement and support in Sicily from Ferdinand’s government, 
anticipated equal favour from it at Naples. But Ferdinand, 
after his restoration, mistrusted them ; the Sicilian constitution 
itself was suppressed, and the Prince of Canosa, well known 
for his furious absolutism, being made minister of police in 1816, 
encouraged an opposite sect, called Calderari, or ** braziers,” 
which he recruited from the ranks of the old insurgents and 
brigands of 1799 and following years. His idea was to put 
down the Carbonari by means of the Calderari, and he w'as thus 
very near involving the whole kingdom in a dreadful social w'ar ; 
when the king, being informed of the illegal conduct of his 
minister, and the ambassadors of Austria and Russia having 
remonstrated against such dangerous practices, Canosa was dis- 
missed, and he left the country. The Carbonari, however, were 
now openly denounced by the government, and their meetings pro- 
hibited. Pope Pius VII., also, after his return to Rome, excom- 
municated them, and having, in 1817, discovered an extensive 
plan of revolt at Macerata, Ancona, and other parts of the Papal* 
states, which had been arranged by the Carbonari of Romagna 
and the Marches, a trial was instituted at Macerata, and sentence 
of death pronounced in October, 1818, against five of the leaders, 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. • H 
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which sentence the Hope commuted into one of perpetual impri- 
sonment.* The Carbonari of Naples now shrank from public 
notice, and ceased to hold their assemblies. There were thou- 
sands^ of these sectarians in the kingdom, but there was no 
organized sect. Frequent personal quarrels occurred in the pro- 
vinces between men who stigmatized 'each other with the names 
of Calderari ,9Xid Carbonari; accusations and imprisonments, 
murders, and other acts of violence, ensued ; the seed sown by 
Canosa’s imprudence had found a proper soil in the fiery tem- 
perament and tenacious passions of those wild and secluded popu- 
lations. 

“ The Carbonari became irritated^^ revengeful, and sanguinary j the 
sect degenerated, and from being speculative it became active, and 
in tbe common danger of its members having discovered its own 
strength, it was no longer satisfied with remaining on the defensive, 
bat turned assailant, and dark crimes were concerted at its meet- 
ings.^ As deeds of wickedness require wicked instruments, the most 
unprincipled characters, even from the opposite faction, were induced 
to join the ranks of the Carbonari. Crime became a title to initiation; 
tbe sect thus corrupted, not content with meddling in public affairs, fos- 
tered private passions, and through private hatred, jealousy and revenge, 
much blood was spilt both of the guilty and the innocent.” — vol. iv. 
p. 93. 

The provinces of Puglia, and that of Lecce in particular, 
were, during the year 1817, desolated by the outrages of the 
sects which, under ,the various names of Carbonari, Culderati, 
Hecisi, European Patriots, and Philadelphi, exercised club-law 
over those unfortunate districts. The famous banditti chiefs Var- 
darelli called themselves Carbonari. The priest. Giro Anni- 
chiarico, at the head of several hundred Decisi, the most san- 
guinary and determined sect of all, was the terjor of the province 
of Lecce. General Church was sent with 1200 men, in July, 
1817, to put down these b^nds. It was a regular campaign. 
Giro defended himself in the village of San Marsano, and after- 
wards shut himself up in a large Apulian farm at Scaserba, 
where he sustained a regular siege against several companies of 
soldiers. He was taken at last, and executed *on the 8th of 
February, 1818. Of his band 227 w’cre brought to trial, and 
about half of them executed. It was not gll September, 18 18, 
that the province of Lecce was again pacified. The trial of Giro 
Annichiarico brought to ligjit a number of atrocities committed 
Ijy the sect of the Oecisi, Giro’s career of guilt began in 1803, 

* The report of the proceedings of this celebrated trial was printed at Rome, and 
M eatract from tliem is given in the Appendix to the nbove-roeniiuned llemoirs vfihe 
vf the South of Italy, p. 172—193. The plan of Uiese Roman Car- 
bonari appears to have been saiigianary and atrocious. 
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by a murder from je^lousy^ and on his last examination h® acknow- 
ledged that he had killed between sixty and seventy persons with 
his own hand^ and three of his companions confessed to about forty 
more. The l)ecisi\vdd for their symbols a thunderbolt darting from 
a cloud, and striking the frowns and the tiara ; the fasces and the 
cap of liberty upon a death’s head between two axes, &c. Their 
tricolour was yellow', red, and blue. They passed sentence of 
death upon any persons obnoxious to them, and the mandate was 
fearlessly executed by some of the brethren. They levied forced 
contributions of money or provisions, wdiich few dared refuse. 
They called the province of Lecce “ the Salentine republic, a 
link of the great European r^ublic.’’ In its ranks were included 
priests, canons, and monks, who, although they themselves Jatighed 
at religion, yet performed mass before their more credulous fol- 
lowers. It has been an old remark, in France, Italy, and Spain, 
that apostate priests have proved the worst of revolutionists, and 
the most remorseless instruments of faction, whether for the king 
or for liberty, for the old or the new governments. 

The severity of the government, though successful in Puglia 
against one outrageous band, was powerless against the other 
numerous sects, or divisions of sects, which were spread all over 
the kingdom. The Carbonari, who may be considered the parent 
stock of all, had grown too strong; they frightened the prosecu- 
tors ; witnesses prevaricated ; the Judges w’ere intimidated, or se- 
duced ; and impunity was insured to the«adepts. This being 
once ascertained, every man who w'as afraid of judicial pursuits, 
no matter for what ofl'ence, or who meditated some future act of 
violence, hastened to enrol himself among the sectarians ; the 
prisons became vendite^ or lodges, and the Calderari themselves, 
perceiving greatgr security in the opposite faction, joined it; all 
those who were haunted by an evil conscience became Carbonari. 

Such,” observes Colletta, weri^tbe Carbonari in tbe year 1818, 
at which time the army, divided in opinions and feeling between Hour- 
bonists and Muratists, being moreover badly organized, ill paid, and 
worse disciplined, appeared to tbe sect a proper element for propa- 
gandism. Tbe sectarians laboured sedulously to seduce tbe subalterns ; 
none of tbe generals, or at most but one, became adepts, and few of 
tbe field-officers. Tbe provincial militia, officers and privates, were all 
sectarians. Nor were* the clergy free from the contagion. Religion was 
fallen : modern philosophy had weakened tbe belief in some of its 
doctrines and a licentious morality bad sw'ept away the rest ; nothing 
remained but mere rites and ceremonies. Confession was looked ypon* 
as tbe means of settling an old score of sins in order to begin anew ^ 
it bad become an act of penitence, and not of repentance, as it ought 
to have been ; prayers were repeated with the lips, but not with the 
heart j alms were given mecbanicylly, and through habit or vanity, not 
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from real charity ; religion in short was reduced to mere superstition, 
or what is worse, to hypocrisy and deceit.” — p. 94. 

the beginning of 1819, the society of Carbonari was com{>osed 
of daring and active men, mucli fitter to overthrow existing instU 
tiitions than to found new ones ; but towards the end of the same 
year it received an important accession of strength of a different 
kind. Men of mfluence and intelligence, who had hitherto kept 
aloof from a disorderly association, being now convinced of the 
power of the sect, and aware of the weakness of the government, 
hastened to join the former, regarding it as a means either of 
protecting their property in the convulsion which they saw was at 
band, or of acquiring power in the new order of things which 
might ftisue. The Carbonari, having thus added the influence 
of wealth and of talent to that of numbers, became stronger than 
the government. 

** I often wondered,” says Colletta, within myself, during the five 
years that elapsed from the restoration to the revolution of 1 820, at the 
supineness of those who were then at the helm of the state, and who 
must have known what was going on. Was this supinencss the result 
of indolence, of fear, or of political necessity ? 1 afterwards discovered 

it to have been the result of the old system of politics, which was once 
looked upon as consummate wisdom, and which consisted in not grap- 
pling with opinions, bnt sometimes reprobating, sometimes tolerating, 
novv yielding and now resisting, until the opinions and sects became 
contemptible and worn ^ut. Such was the wistlom of our ministers, old 
in age and in doctrines. But times were changed. The Carbonari, iii 
the eighteenth century, were a mere theoretical sect, because it was kept 
in check by the remains of feudality and of Catholicism ; but now, in 
the nineteenth, being assisted by the passions and aspirations of the times, 

it was more than a sect, it became a power in the state I shall 

say nothing here of its rites, its vows, its emblems, and degrees, because the 
spirit and substance of political associations consist not in their external 
forms and pageants, but in the in4srests of the men who compose them. 
We shall, therefore, sufficiently understand the meaning of this sect, if we 
consider the Carbonari as the lower class of society, who, having rallied 
round the principle of civil equality, move forward en masse, pressing 
against the higher ranks; an impulse which, in a virtruous and moral 
community, tends to establish popular and democratic institutions, bnt, 
in the corrupt and profligate societies of our days, serves no other pur- 

f than as an instrument for seizing upon power and wealth, under the 
ularies and the language of democracy.” — vol. iv. p. 96. 

he news of the revolution of Cadiz, at the beginning of 1820, 
'prtxluced a great sensation at Naples, as the example of Spain 
was of great weight with the Neapolitans, from the old connec- 
tions and sympathy existing between the two countries. The 
revolution of Spain was effected at first without bloodshed, and 
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this was another argument in its favoui* with the Neapolitans, 
anxious for political improvement, but still more anxious, from 
the sad experience of past convulsions, about the security of their 
persons and property. 

Had the revolution appeared with its usual train of evils and dan* 
gers, I really believe that our sectarians and liberals would have rejected 

it at once The Carbonari were now busier than carer; their numbera 

fncreased rapidly, especially among the military. The boasted heroism 
of Riego and Qiiiroga bad weakened in the consciences of military men 
the sentiment of the sacredness of their oaths; pcijury was represented 
as a virtue.” — p. 100. 

The almost open machinations of the Carbonari, their avowed 
design of obtaining a constitutional government, their^xtensive 
correspondence throughout the kingdom, their vast accession of 
numbers, all these things were known to the police and to the 
Neapolitan ministers, who, strange to say, wasted several months 
without doing anything for the purpose of averting the storm. 
They were averse to soliciting the return of the Austrian troops, 
which had two years before been withdrawn at their own request; 
they durst not grant a constitution, on account of a secret article 
of the treaty with Austria; they were unwilling to take strong 
measures against the Carbonari, because the minister Medici had 
alw'ays assured the king ttiat the sect was contemptible and by no 
means to be feared. Meanwhile nothing was done, and the con- 
spiracy advanced apace, almost in broad ^day-light. In the first 
number of a journal published at Naples soon after the revolu- 
tion, and called Jj’A/m'co della Costituzioney it was stated, that in 
the preceding month of March alone the number of Carbonari 
enrolled on the registers amounted to 643,000. “ The society of 
the Carbonari was the focus of discontent, not because it propo- 
gated sentiments inimical to the government, but because all 
those whose opinions were hostile to the government had become 
Carbonari.” They applied themselves especially to make prose- 
lytes among the lower orders, among menials, Lazzaroni, and 
fishermen, by representing to them the sect as a religious one; — for 
it had a double character, — and of course the lower degrees were 
kept in ignorance of the ulterior objects of the masters. The 
boldness of the Carbonari having become too barefaced, the 
police towards the end of May, 1830, was in a manner obliged 
to arrest sonic individuals. The organization of the conspiracy 
however proceeded at Salerny, Nocera, Nola, Avellino, Aversa, 
and in all the provinces nearer to the capital. Several regkafents 
were won over. Still the leaders hesitated to give the signal. 
At last two subalterns of cavalry took the task upon themselves. 
On the morning of the 2d of July, 1820, Morelli ana Silvati, 
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second lieutenants ol*'the regiment Reale Borbone, with 127 
soldiers and serJeants, left their quarters at Nola, together with 
the priest Menichiiii, and about twenty Carbonari civilians, and 
took the road to Avellino, where the sect w'as strong, and whither 
other Carbonari from Salerno had repaj^ed on the preceding day. 
As this band moved along the road and through the villages, 
meeting the cowitry-people who were proceeding to market or to 
their labours in the fields, they shouted — God, the King, and 
the Constitution forever!” The meaning of the word constitu- 
tion was not well understood by the hearers, and not much better 
by the promulgators themselves, but every one interpreted it ac- 
cording to his own wishes; the farmers expected a reduction of 
the land;,tax, the liberals liberty, the good expected good results, 
the ambitious looked for power, and tlie unmeaning cry of the de- 
serters was answered by the evviva of the bewildered multitude. 
Revolutions require a word, however false, which flatters the 
general interests: for if the furies of civil strife were to show 
themselves in their nakedness, they w'ould find but few admirers 
or follow’ers. — p. 105 . 

Morelli encamped at Mercogliano, whence he wrote to Colonel 
!De ConcilJ, who commanded at Avellino, a wealthy and influen- 
tial man in that his native town, inviting him to join the constitu- 
tional cause, and to assume the command. De ConcilJ hesitated. 
The news reached Naples the same morning; the minister at 
W’ar ordered General yViiliam Pepe to proceed to Avellino and 
put down the insurrection; but the king’s council disapproving 
the choice, Pepe was countermanded, and this appearance of mis- 
trust served to awaken his own suspicious. General Carascosa 
w'as ordered next, but a whole valuable day was thus lost. De 
Concilj, seeing the weakness of the government, then declared 
himself, and on the dd of July proclaimed the constitutional king 
at Avellino, collected partisans JFrom every quarter, and formed a 
camp on the heights of Monteforte, on the road towards Naples. 
Carascosa on arriving at Noia found that he could proceed no 
farther, having only (>00 men under him ; while General Nunziante 
wae at Nocera with a larger force, and General Ca'mpana at Sa- 
lerno. Neither of the three columns w’as of suflicient strength 
to force tNIr insurgent position at Monteforte, but the three toge- 
ther would have been more than adequate. The government, 
however, was afraid to unite them, and thus, each of the generals 
acting separately and without support from the others, all of 
them*failed. Desertion spread among their troops. On the 5th, 
a whole regiment of cavalry stationed at Nocera set off with 
colours Jlying, in the middle of the day, and went over to the 
ifiBurgents. Other regimeuti' declared that they would not fight 
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against the Constitutionalists. Mutiny bicame iiifectiotiSj M it 
always happens when it is not immediately repressed. Geiitnl 
Nunziante himself, an old tried royalist, wrote to the king that ft 
was in vain to oppose the cry for the constitution which was 
spreading everywhere, anc^ advised his majesty to grant it. Ga 
rascosa had still some hopes of succeeding by negociation, on 
the failure of w'bich he had fixed the morning of the 6th to attack 
the insurgents. On the night, how'ever, betw'een the 5th and the 
6th, General Pepe, who had remained at Naples, being told by 
some Carbonari that an order had been issued for bis arrest, left 
the capital in company with another general, and they induced a 
regiment of cavalry and several companies of infantry to follow 
them and join the insurgents. The report of this new defection 
soon spread through Naples. Five Carbonari went in the middle 
of the night to the king’s palace, saying to the guards that they 
were public envoys sent to speak to the king on matters of state. 
At any other time such a piece of presumption would have cost 
the intruders dear, but in the moment of general alarm a domes- 
tic took in the message, and the Duke of Ascoli, the king’s con- 
fidential chamberlain, came out. "We are delegates sent to the 
king to say that the peace of the capital cannot be maintained 
unless his majesty grunts the wished-for constitution. The Car- 
bonaii and the citizens are in arms and waiting for an answer.” 
The duke went in to the king, and returned with the answer that 
his majesty had already resolved upon granting a constitution, 
and that he was now' consulting with his ministers upon the sub- 
ject. One of the five then said, When will it be promulgated?” 
** Immediately.” “ That is to say?” “ Within two hours,” an- 
swered Ascoli, thus taken by surprise. Then another of the 
delegates, stepping up to the duke, w’ithoUt saying a w'ord, uuce- 
rcmoniously seized the chain of the duke’s watch, pulled it out, 
and pointing to the band which marked one o’clock, ** At three,” 
said he, “ the constitution shall Se proclaimed.” He then re- 
turned the watch to the astonished duke, and w'ent away with his 
companions. This man w'as Piccoletti, Ascoli’s son-in-law*. — 
p. 1 1 4. 

Three of the ministers w'ere closeted with the king and his son 
the Duke of Calabrja. Those ministers, presumptuous in secu- 
rity, now disheartened in adversity, urged the king to yield tO 
necessity ; and, while Ferdinand, more firm, and perhaps more 
clear-sighted, resisted, they insisted and intimidated him. The 
old Marquis Circello was the most pressing. Ferdinand yielded 
at last, and issued an edict, dated the 6th of July, promising a 
constitutional government, the basis of which should be promul- 
gated within eight days. At the stftne time he ordered all the 
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troops to return to their quarters. The edict reached Carascosa 
while he was preparing to attack the insurgents. The troops that 
had remained faithful returned to Naples shouting like the rest— 
** The constitution for ever !” but the insurgents kept their posi- 
tion at Monteforte. 

The Carbonari, however, did not trhst the delay of eight days ; 
they said that ^ight days were too few to frame a new' constitu- 
tion, and too many to adopt one of those already existing in 
Europe; and that as the king, in his quality of Infante of Spain, 
had acknowledged the constitution of that kingdom framed by 
the Cortes in 1812, it was better to promulgate at once the same 
for Naples. The cry was now for the Constitution of Spain, 
and the capital was again in an uproar. The Duke of Calabria, 
whom*iiis father had entrusted with the direction of affairs, as- 
sembled a council in haste on the evening of the fith. One of 
councillors, whom we suspect to have been Culietta himself, 
being asked by the prince for his opinion, advised, as all means 
of resistance had been neglected or abandoned, to grant at once 
the Constitution of the Cortes. But,” observed the prince, 
is this Spanish Constitution after all suited to the Neapolitan 
people?” " It were vain to discuss that point here,” replied the 
speaker, ** the question is how' to stop the revolution, and not to 
inquire about the motives of it. Those who cry loudest for the 
constitution of Spain do not themselves understand the political 
meaning of it; it is a dogma for them; any other constitution, 
were it better suitecT, w'ere it even more democratic, would not 
satisfv them now.” The same evening tlic Constitution of the 
Cortes was promulgated. The elections of the deputies to the 
parliament, a thing totally new in Naples, fell mostly upon men 
of respectable character, and, strange as it may appear, few Car- 
bonari were among the number. * 

On the 1st of October, the parliament was opened by the king 
in person. The eyes of all w^e fixed upon the assembly, in order 
to scrutinize the sentiments of its members; it was soon reviled 
by men of both extremes, the absolutists calling it an assembly of 
demagogues, and the liberals accusing it of servility. The 
ministers thought it too restive; the demagogues charged it with 
being too ministerial. These censures taken together constituted 
an eulogium. The style of speaking was bften turgid and de- 
clamatory, like that of men unused to the practice of liberty. 
Many of the deputies fancied that mistrust of and opposition to 
•mkysters was the first duty of a representative. The public, new 
to all this, often mistook the crude or exaggerated sentences of 
one deputy for the opinion of the whole house. One of the first 
nets oi^the parliament was to change the names of the provinces, 
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as the republicans had done in 1 799* and athere appeared again 
the classic names of the Marsi, Samnites, Hirpitii, Lucanians, &c. 

“ Other innovations were daily proposed, all agreeable to the multi- 
tude, because new things please new men, and it is for this reason that 
the most difScult, as well as wisest, task in revolutions is to do little 
and gradually. They wantecT to change not only the political, but the 

whole social edifice The communal and provincisd administration 

was dissolved ; the directors of the forests, of the roads and bridges, of 
the crown or national lands, of the custom-houses, all were threatened 
with the same fate ; every thing was to be remodelled ; new systems of 
judicature and finances were broached at one and the same time. The 
>. hurry of innovation was destroying the work of many years of reflection, 
labour, and mature counsel. Th« rage for novelty was encouraged by 
the noisy applause of the galleries.” — pp. 156, 1.57. • 

Are we reading the history of the first French or of the Cisal- 
pine legislative assemblies, or that of the Spanish Cortes of 
1820-3, or of those of Portugal of the same period? It is the 
history of all popular assemblies new to the practice of liberty. 
It is this hurry of doing every thing at once, this love of abstrac- 
tions, this eagerness for popular applause, that has proved the 
bane and the ruin of all democratic assemblies in Furopc. 'The 
idea of trusting to such an assembly, single and uncontrolled, the 
whole destinies of a nation, seems little short of insanity. 

Meanwhile the Carbonari w'ere not idle: — 

They extended their proselytism wider and wider; all who felt ambi- 
tion or fear applied to become adepts, and the sect received all. Every 
public office or judicial administration, every regiment, every ship of war, 
had its vendita. In the regiments two opposite gradations of rank were 
formed — a colonel first in the field was often lowest in the vendita, and 
a non-commissioned officer was above him in sectarian dignity. Their 
respective duties aad engagements clashed, and the destruction of all 
discipline was the result. The partisans of the Carbonari, totally igno- 
rant of the art of war, e.xtolled the en^usiasm of the sectarian soldiers, 
forgetting that impetuous passions seldom give birth to any prodigy, but 
in most cases lead to ruin, and that military ardour without discipline 
degenerates into confusion. In their nightly meetings the acts and the 
opinions of the generals were scrutinized, and according to the custom 
of vulgar societies some were stigmatized as traitors, or as enemies to 
liberty ; the generals felt offended and became suspicious. The police, 
however, contrived to introduce itself among the sect, so as to control 
or influence its movements.” 

We have not space to enter into au account of the revolt of 
Palermo, which forms an important episode in the history of vBe 
Neapolitan revolution. The people of Palermo wanted a ** Re- 
peal of the Union” and a ** Domestic Parliament.” Messina and 
other towns of Sicily were in favour ^f the union with Naples. 
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The insorgenfs of Pifierroo, after committing many excesses, ^ere 
put down by force of arras. 

The foreign relations of Naples presented the greatest difficul- 
ties to the new government. Colletta treats this part of his sub- 
ject with soberness and impartiality, (and as a man of experience 
in the affairs of the world. He does not lay much stress on the 
absolute prindple of non-interfcrence, considering it, in its ab- 
stract sense, as inapplicable to the present state of European 
society, and as having been repeatedly infringed even by those 
who first proclaimed it. But interference can only be excused 
on the plea of self-preservation, and even then, it ought to assume 
the character of impartial mediatien, and not to be all in favour of 
one side. Colletta acknowledges that the old monarchies of Eu- 
rope, and Austria in particular, had some reason for alarm at the 
turn affairs were taking at Naples, yet they were anxious to 
avoid open war. 

“ The liberals of Europe, while applauding the Neapolitan revolution, 
and defending its maxims, threatened the security of other thrones j 
many Italians, several Frenchmen, some Prussians, one Hussian, two 
Englishmen of some name, stepped forth as the champions of Neapoli- 
tan liberty, and offered to form regiments of foreign volunteers ; banking 
houses in London and Paris contracted loans for us j foreign generals 
gave their advice on the defence of the countiy and the mode of or- 
ganizing a resistance of the whole population, &c. This, which may be 
styled a political cruspde, gave uneasiness to the monarchs, especially 
when the nature of the Neapolitan revolution, free from bloodshed or 
violence, was considered. The military stain of the 127 deserters from 
Nola had, through success and the public applause, been turned into a 
meritorious and glorious act ; other armies might follow the example, 
other governments felt tottering, the change might spread to all Europe. 
The sovereigns, therefore, wished, if possible, to save their monarchies 
without resorting to hostilities, by rendering the constitution of Naples 
more conformable to those ali^ady existing in other parts of Europe, 
thus avoiding scandal rind the danger of imitation, France, which was 
most interested in the preservation of peace, was willing to interpose its 
mediation, provided the Neapolitan government, by introducing certain 
reforms in the constitution, should calm the reasonable apprehensions 
of foreign powers. This proffered mediation was well>timed, and might 
have maintained peace ; the means were also practicable, as our parlia- 
mei^ was then discussing the subject of reforms in the constitution. 
But ^ Carbonari vociferated and threatened, and General Pepe, trust- 
ing tothe muster-rolls and to the boastings of the sect, was favourable 
to^war, and looked upon peace by mediation as humiliating and mis- 
ebtesous. The parliament was divided into three parties : one of the 
vhlient liberals, strong in number, and stronger still through the voci- 
Kiteftuns of the popular galleries, but destitute of talent or eloquence j 
Motbiir party consisted of min Who^looked anxiously to the future, who 
were well disposed, but timid and silent, powerless in debate, but very 
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powerful bp tbeir rotes, being the rttost notnerou^of ibe three ; the last 
party was that of the moderate liberals, but foremost in eloquence and 
talent. Poerio, Borelll, Galdi, Nicolai, Dragonetti, belonged to this lart 
class. But, in the debates, the terror of tbe Carbonari prevailed, as lio 
deputy dared to encounter the passions, however intemperate, of the sect. 
Therefore, the speeches of ttib deputies on abstract matters sounded 
lofty, independent, and generous, but, on practical subj^'ts, they were 
low «nd servile towards the people. Hence it followed, that the me- 
diation of France was rejected, that the reforms introduced into tbe 
constitution, borrowed from Spain, instead of rendering it more con- 
genial to the spirit of monarchy, removed it still further from it, and 
^at other and more serious errors were committed, which rendered all 
negociation impossible, and war unavoidable. Tbe reforms proposed by 
the parliament to the king were three ; i. e. tbe number of depq^ies to 
be increased by two-fifths, that of the council of state to be reduced by 
two-fifths, and the councillors to be selected in proportion from every 
province. The king only sanctioned the second, and took time to con- 
sider the others. But the principle of a single chamber, the permanent 
deputation, tbe obligatory sanction in certain cases of the laws proposed 
by parliament, these and other articles injurious or disagreeable to tbe 
monarch were confirmed.” — pp. 169 — 172. 

Meanwhile the treasury was nearly empty, the expenses of a 
large army w'ere increasing, the revenue was reduced ; Sicily, 
owing to its own distracted state and its disaffection, contributed 
but little; public credit had fallen in consequence of the prospect 
of war; the public works, the charitable institutions, were struck 
with decay, and in the midst of this, the popular discontent, and 
the cabals of the police increased, as well as the fears of the king, 
who had no confidence in his ministers, w'as haunted by the dread 
of the Carbonari, had no party in the parliament or among the 
people, suspected his own guards, mistrusted every body. He 
secretly informed th% Allied Sovereigns, then assembled at Trop- 
pau, of his situation, and the three famous letters from the Cm- 
perors of Austria and Russia, and tf!e King of Prussia, request- 
ing an interview with him at Laybach, were the result. Tbe king 
sent a message to parliament expressing his wish to go in order to 
preserve peace, by obtaining the acknowledgment of the Allies 
either to the present constitution, or at all events, “ to another char- 
ter, which should ensure a national representation, individual liberty, 
the liberty of the press, the independence of the judkdal power, 
and the responsibility of ministers,” and, in all cases, a total ob- 
livion of the past. On tbe 7th of December, the message was 
read in parliament, as well as the letters of the sovereigns, after 
which the minister withdrew. Then loud vociferations broke out 
from tbe galleries of *“ The Constitution of Spaiw or death ! " 
The next day was appolhted for taking the message into oonskler- 
atlon. • 
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The Carbonari iRid been busy writing to their friends in the 
provinces ; they knew that their influence and power were essen> 
tially linked with the existence of a democratic constitution, and 
they determined to run into the most dangerous extremes rather 
than allow any alteration to be ma^e in their favourite statute. 
The general assembly of the sect at Naples proclaimed itself 
permanent ; 4he other vendite followed its example. They tore 
the king’s message from the walls ; they ran in the night aTjout 
the city with torches, vociferating “ The Constitution of Spain, 
or death ! ” they alarmed the whole peaceful population. On the 
morning of the 8tli, the capital was full of armed provincials, who 
had hurried thither at the call. 3ome of the deputies made their 
wills^and took the sacrament, before they went to the hall of their 
sittings, and, as they passed through the vestibule, they were 
accosted, one by one, by the Carbonari, who, by displaying their 
daggers, significantly manifested their determination of maintain- 
ing the constitution of Spain at all risks, but at the same time 
to let the old king set off if he chose. This last resolve had been 
artfully brought about by means of the secret agents of the police, 
who had introduced themselves among the Carbonari, and who, 
by magnifying their suspicions of the king’s sincerity, and extol- 
ling at the same time the liberality and good faith of the prince- 
vicar, had persuaded many that it w'ould be an advantage if the 
latter were to remain the sole head of the government in the ab- 
sence of his fathe^. 

The parliament chose the very worst of several expedients that it might 
have adopted. It might have approved the entire message of the king, 
and, by accepting the sovereign’s spontaneous ofier of a new constitution, 
have strengthened the rights of the people, and made it more difficult for 
the king to violate his promise ; or it might have rejected the message 
altogether, have confirmed the Spanish constitiltion, and refused its 
assent to the king’s departure. Or if the parliament had agreed to the 
king’s offer of a statute as a ^form of the Spanish constitution, and at 
the same time rgected the king’s proposed departure as being thereby 
rendered unnecessary, the objections of the Allies would have been re- 
moved by the fact of the reform being accepted ; every desirable object 
would have been attained, the king would have been re-assured and glad 
to concur in averting war and fresh troubles. On the contrary, by in- 
sisting, ns Ik did, on the whole Spanish constitution, and allowing at the 
same time the 'king to set off, every vantage ground was lost. The de- 
puties did not wish for the worst, but they were terrified by the threats 
df 'the Carbonari, and, having no experience in revolutionary affairs, they 
*lC)oked to the nearest danger, without heeding future ones, and their 
views of durability were founded upon the least durable of all things, the 
po^liut moment.” — p. 178. 

Hut, before this decision of parliament was made known, there 
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came another message from the king, evidentfjr dictated by mere 
fright, in \rhich he promised to maintain, at all risks, the consti- 
tution of Spain, and to defend it even by arms, if necessary, 
against the Al^ed Sovereigns. The king then hurried on board, 
glad to escape from his preset irksome situation. This seems to 
have been his predominant feeling at the moment. 

***My age (he wrote to his son) requires rest, and my mind, weary 
of so idany vicissitudes and changes, recoils at the idea of civil discord 
and foreign war. Let us preserve to my subjects the blessings of peace, 

and after thirty years of storms, make ourselves sure of a harbour.” 

• 

These words express very clearly Ferdinand’s impressions at 
the moment. On arriving at Laybach, however, he was easily 
persuaded to return to his former sentiments and habits of thought, 
and to the conviction that N aples was a country unfit for a popu- 
lar government. 

On tlie 28th of J anuary, 1821, letters came to N aples from the king, 
dated from Laybach, in which he stated that he found the Allied 
Sovereigns determined not to recognize the present state of things 
at Naples, as being tumultuary and incompatible with the safety 
of the neighbouring countries ; that they had advised him to con- 
sult the wisest men in his dominions about new institutions to be 
given to his subjects, but in the mean time they demanded, as a 
guarantee, that an Austrian force, which was already in march for 
that purpose, should be placed in the kingdom for a time. This 
letter being communicated to parliament, that assembly unani- 
mously decided on resistance and war. 

This decision, and the public joy manifested on the occasion, were 
the eflects, not of prudence, not of hope, not even of the courage of 
despair, but of that pfission for applause which is so strong in the minds 
of the people of the Two Sicilies. But calm succeeded, and men began 
to think seriously of the consequences.” 

Colletta was recalled from Sicily, and appointed minister at war 
The army was divided into two bodies; General Pepe, with 
10,000 regulars, besides the provincial militia, had the command 
of the Abruzzi; and General Carascosa, with 18,000 men, and 
a large number of militia, was posted on a line of the Garigliano. 
The Austrians remained for a time on the borders of the Roman 
territory, as if unwilling to strike the first blow. They even 
expressed, in several instances, a scrupulous respect for the 
Neapolitan frontiers. This looked inviting for the purpose of 
negociation; the prince-vicar intended to propose the subject 
parliament, not daring to take the matter upon himself, but 
Colletta overruled the scruples of the council, and it was agreed 
to send envoys to the Austrian b|ad-i}dkrters. 
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There were still ^ppes of averting many calamitias, vHian, all at 
once, we read io a Neapolitan newspaper of tbe 7th of March that 
General Pepe had prpniised, many days before, that be would on that very 
day attack and defeat tbe Austrians, who were posted at Rieti, in the 
Roman state. Whether this was his original determination, or be 
was urged to it by letters from tbe more^ealous sectarians and deputies, 
who said that liberty was endangered by the proposed negociations for 
peace, be coulU not be dissuaded from bis purpose by tbe advjc^ and 
entreaties of several officers under him, nor by tbe resolutions of tbe 
parliament and the instructions of the Regent, which were entirely for 
keeping on the defensive. He did not consider the heavy responsibility 
incurred by striking the first blow.”* — p. 207. 

• 

He did inarch against Rieti oft the 7th, with only part of his 
troopa ; the Austrians came out in three columns, which attacked 
the Neapolitans in front and in flank. The ranks of the Nea* 
politans were thrown into confusion, and a fine regiment of 
Hungarian cavalry, charging at the moment, decided the rout. 
Cries of treason, and sa/va chi pud, were heard in the ranks. 
General Russo, with a small body of men, kept the Austrians awhile 
in check, biit the great majority of the troops fled in disorder. 
The news spreading in the night and the next day through the 
other camps, the example became contagious; the soldiers, no 
longer obeying their officers, took the way to their respective 
homes; the arnty of Abruzzo was disbanded, without, for the 
most part, having seen the enemy. No doubt the King’s procla- 
mation, which ordered his subjects not to oppose tbe Austrians 
under pain of rebellion, contributed mainly to this extra- 
ordinary panic. Colletta observes justly, that, all the foreign 
invasions of Naples being mixed up with, and supported by, 
political factions within the country itself, the native troops have 
appeared in the double character of soldiers and partisans, and 
as such exposed, in case of reverse, to prison or the scaflFold, 
things more dreaded than the dangers of the field. This, and the 
geographical position of the kingdom, situated in a cul de mCj 
may serve to explain how the Neapolitans, courageous in single 
combat, determined as insurgents, brave in foreign countries when 
united to other armies, have ever made a bad defence on their own 
frontiers. 

The sequel is briefly told. The army of Carascosa mutinied, 
killed several of its officers, and the general himself was in 
danger of his life. The guards declared that they would not 
fight against the king. On (he Slst of March, the Austrians 


jSjP fral Pepein his " Relation of Events," which he published in 1849, stated Ms 
idjfPfor the attack, which he intended only for the purpose of reconnoitring. 0e 
eays that the disorder maqifvsted^tself, pot it) th< Sttsph, but in the retrest. 
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occupied Capua by a couventioiij and on 4iie S3d they entered 
Naj^les. The parliament^ after protesting, adjourned itself sine die* 

Colletta reckons among other causes of the Neapolitan 
failure, that the Muratiats, who, whether officers or civilians, 
were certainly the most able men in the country, did not feel 
much enthusiasm for the constitution of the Cortes, which w as too 
democratic for them. The Muratists did not effecUthe revolution 
of *1820, as it has been supposed. 

The tumultuous and blind choice of the constitution of the Cortes, 
intrinsically faulty for Spain itself, was impracticable in a double king- 
dom like Naples and Sicily, in the presence of an hostile king, and 
Vimidst a fickle and disorderly peoj)Ie, not yet ripe for so much liberty. 
The hot-headed sectarians talk of* the heroic defences of ancient times, 
and of Greece in our own days j but they do not reflect that tbe^irtues 
of barbarism are impossible in civilized times, and that our armies and 
our people were not in the condition of these of SaguntumorMisolonghi j 
they were not reduced to the last extremity of despair.*’ — pp. 222 , 223. 

The 10th and last book of Colletta^s history treats of the 
administration of Ferdinand from the suppression of the consti- 
tution to his death in January, 1825. It had been agreed at 
Laybach,that things should be replaced as they were in 1820; that 
only the leaders of the military revolt at Monteforte should be 
punished, though not by death; and that all others should be 
overlooked, or induced, and even assisted, to emigrate. But the 
advice of Canosa, who saw Ferdinand at Florence, was for niea- 
sures of rigour, and the revolt of General Rbssarol, at Messina, 
subsequent to the entrance of the Austrians into Naples, furnish- 
ed an argument in favour of Canosa^s policy. That revolt, how- 
ever, was soon put down, but several persons suffered death in 
consequence. In the provinces remote from the seat of govern- 
ment, and amidst Ibcal animosities and party feuds, the re-action, 
as usual, assumed a more fatal character. 

Numerous bands of liberals and CSrbonari officers and others wan- 
dered about in arms. They had friends in the towns, where they often 
made their appearance in defiance of the authorities. A Captain Venuti 
attacked the town of Laurenzana, in Basilicata, defeated the guard, and 
liberated a Carbonaro, who was in prison. He next entered the town 
of Calvello in the night, and rescued a Franciscan monk, who belonged 
to the sect. The monk, in coming out of the prison, and in order to 
afford a proof of his iindlminished energies, threw himself upon an un- 
fortunate stranger, who, having fallen in with the insurgents, bad been 
stopped and pinioned by them, and, jvithout inquiring who or what be 
was, stabbed him to the heart. Sixty of this band, and^ the murdereiis 
friar with them, were afterwards taken and put to death*” — p* 

The Bishop of Averse was shot in broad day^Ugbt, by | iflW 
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whose uncle, a prieft, bad been put in prison by ibe bisbop. 
The murderers of Gianpietro, the ex-minister of police, were 
tried and executed. Private revenge had instigated the crime. 

Canosa, being made minister of police, caused many persons 
to be arrested at Naples, for having served the constitutional 
government, among others Colletta ' himself. The Austrians, 
however, took»Colletta and six other officers and deputies, out 
them on board a ship for Trieste, whence they were sent to 
Brunn and other towns of Austria, where they W'ere treated with 
considerate attention, and had tlie town for their place of confine- 
ment. 

Canosa did not remain ministerjong. Medici obtained his dis- 
missal, and the government assumed a more moderate system. 
There had been as yet, however, no executions in the capital for 
past political offences. The persons implicated in the military 
revolt of Monteforte had been repeatedly urged to emigrate, but 
they disregarded the hint, and were at last arrested and brought 
to trial in 1 822. The trial lasted long, it was public ; the defence 
was bold ; three of the seven judges W'ere for an acquittal. Sen- 
tence of death was passed upon thirty individuals, but two only, 
Morelli and Silvati, the first leaders, were executed. The king 
commuted the penalty of the others into imprisonment in the 
Presidj. Many more received their passports for various coun- 
tries. 

In this year, 1 82^, a statute was proclaimed by the king, with 
the advice of his council, separating the administration of Sicily 
from that of Naples, each to have its respective finance, judiciary, 
and taxation, the two countries however remaining united as one 
political kingdom. A consulta of thirty councillors at Naples, 
and another of eighteen at Palermo, were appointed to examine 
the laws, decrees, and ordinances proposed by the government, 
and report their opinion thereupon. In each province a council 
was established to assess its quota of the taxes imposed by the 
government, and to superintend their collection. These coun- 
cillors, however, were to be appointed by the king during plea- 
sure. A greater freedom of attributions was givefi to the muni> 
cipal or communal councils for administering their local affairs. 
A council of state, of at least twelve members, among whom six 
ministers, was to discuss all government matters with the king. 

On the morning of the 4th of January, 1825, King Ferdinand 
was found dead in his bed. had been carried off by an apo- 
^Kictic stroke, having not had time to ring for his attendants. He 
was seventy-six years of age, of which he had reigned sixty- five. 
He was at first styled Ferdinand IV. of Naples and III. of Sicily, 
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but he afterwards assumed the title of FerdiSand I. of the United 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. He was succeeded by bis son 
Francis I., who died in November, 1830. Ferdinand was one of 
the last kings of the old Bourbon school. 

** He sincerely believed, says Colletta, that kings were a diflferent 
race from other men, that the people belonged to him, and that his right 
ever their persons and properties was sacred; yet, towatds the end of 
his life, be seems to have bad some qualms of conscience, and he redoa« 
bled bis devotional practices." — p. 27 1 . 

These few words reveal the construction of a mind which few 
.people in our times, and especially in England, will understand, 
nut which was however a reality, and this serves to explain many 
enigmas, and partly to disarm our judgment of some of its severity 
towards the departed. Ferdinand’s education, it is well known, 
had been sadly neglected, yet his long experience must have partly 
supplied the deficiency; lie was by no means dull, and many 
passages in Colletta’s book show that he was not so ignorant as 
it has been supposed. But he was much fonder of hunting and 
riding than of business, and his dislike of application and cabinet 
labour was the cause of many errors and many misfortunes. 


Art. V. — 1. Li Romans de Garin le Loherainf public pour la 
premiere fois et precede de V Examen du Syit^me de M. Eauriel 
sur let Romans Carlovingiens. Par M. P. Paris. Paris: 
Techene*. Tome I., 1833; Tome II., 1835. 

2. Li R 'mans de : MS. Bibl. Publ. Cambridge, Ff. 

6, 17. ( Unpublished.) 

Come listen to an old and true long, a famous history of marvel- 
lous value, how the Vandals invaded our land. Miserably had 
they reduced our holy faith, slair our people, and wasted our 
country. Rheims had they destroyed, and Paris they besieged ; 
they slew' Saint Nicaise of Rheims, and Saint Maurice of Catn- 
brai, with 7000 knights of his company, who were true martyrs 
for the sake of their Lord. 

** Vielle chanson voire volez oir 
De grant istoire et de mervillous pris, 

Si com li Wandre vinrent en cest pais. 

Crestieute ont malement bailli, 

Les homes morts et Srt tout le pais ; 

Destruirent Rains et assisrent Paris, 

Et sains Nicaises de Rains i fut ocis, 

Et sains Morises de Caml^fai la fort cit, 

Uns grans seigneun, si com la chanson dit, 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. • 
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£o sa compBsgne de chevaliers sept mil 
Qui por Jesu furent verai martir.” — p. 1. 

Cliarles Martel could uo longer oppose the progress of l^ese 
invaders, for the strength of his kingdom was reduced by internal 
as well as by external causes. On, the approach of death, his 
subjects bad been persuaded to neglect their own relatives ; and 
they gave^to ihe black monks of the order of Saint Benet all their 
lands and their rents and their mills, leaving nothing to their sons 
and daughters. The nation was thus impoverished, and its 
riches thrown into the bauds of the clergy. 

A council was held at Lyons, where Charles conferred with the 
pope and SOOO of the clergy. • He had with him more than 
V0,0(^) knights, but they were unarmed and without horses, and 
few were men of years and experience. “ Sire Apostle,” said 
^e emperor, “ for the sake of him who died on the cross, have 
|Nty upon me, and upon these my knights in our extremity. My 
land is burnt and destroyed, my castles broken down, the monas- 
teries profaned, and my clergy, with their bishops and archbishops, 
slain without mercy. 1 have here about £0,CX)() knights, who 
possess neither arms nor steeds. Take good counsel, that they 
may be enabled to defend themselves, or 1 will give up the nation 
to you to guard it as you can.” The pope proposed that the 
church should give some small part of its riches to support the 
war against the pagans, but the proud archbishop of Rbeinis 
swore, by the fakh which he owed to St, Martin,” that he would 
not consent to subscribe a penny to any such secular purposes, 
and it was not without much opposition that Charles at last ob- 
tained the loan of the tithes of the church, with w’hich he speedily 
armed and furnished 40,000 men. 

Meanwhile Troyes was besieged by 10(),000 infidels, and 
another army, equally numerous, lay before Paris, to which latter 
place Charles Martel advqpced with his host, attended by bis 
trusty liege, Hervi of Lorraine. Hervi pushed forward with his 
Lorrains ; encountered and defeated the enemies before the arri- 
val of the emperor, having slain in the engagement one of their 
kings, ** Cfaarboncle, a king of the Saracens,” who bad formerly 
killed his cousin, a knight of Metz ; and the infidels fled towards 
Sens and Soissons, losing by the way at Pont-Girbert, where 
Hervi again lay in wait for them, more than 3000 men. 

Soon after this battle, while Hervi was at Paris with the em- 
^^eror and his queen and young Pepin, tidings arrived that the 
pagans were in host at Troyes and before Sens, and that they 
had ravaged the vale of Soissons, and had slain the archbishop of 
Rhcims. The consultation on this message was short: — ** What 
shall we do?” said the king to JElervi, “ With God’s aid, we will 
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go:** wds the answer;* and the army was^n motion at the bvaalc 
of the following mom, when suddenly a second messenger ap^ 
peared from Sens, whose inhabitants prayed for immediate aid 
against another army of pagans, who cruelly ravaged their district. 
The emperor, accordingljr, divided his host, sending duke Hervi 
with his Lorrains to the valley of Soissons, while he hastened with 
tfje French to Sens. The duke defeated the SarAcens and drove 
them from Soissons, but the emperor was less fortunate. In the 
night he had attacked and defeated the infidels before Sens, and 
had pursued them to their grand host which lay before Troyes, 
where, overcome by numbers, his army was only saved from dis* 
comfiture by the sudden arrivel of Hervi, who had hastened foiv 
w'ards to Join him after the flight of the enemy from Soissonii. 
The duke immediately made a new attack upon the Saracens, 
slew three of their kings and 20,000 of their men, and pursued 
them three leagues and a half from the city. After the battle, he 
carried Charles, who was mortally wounded, to Paris, where he 
died, and was buried in the monastery of St. Denys: and, calling 
together the turbulent barons who held their fiefs of the Frankish 
monarch, in spite of the opposition of many of them, he caused 
the young prince Pepin to be crowned and acknowledged as king. 
After having recommended the new monarch to the guardianship 
of Hard 1-6, he returned to his own territory, where he married 
A^lis, the sister of the noble knight Gaudin, who in the course of 
two years bore him as many sons, the firs^of whom was called 
Garin, and was duke after the death of his father; and the second, 
who was called Begues or Begon, had the castle and territory of 
Belin. He had also seven daughters, who were all married to 
noble and worthy knights. 

In the mean time the Hungarians (Hongres), **que Diex puist 
mal6ir,*’ entered the territory of the Duke Hervi, which they 
ravaged with fire and sword, and laid siege to his tow*n of Metz. 
Unable singly to make head against such powerful invaders, the 
duke sought aid at the court of Pepin, whom he found with 
Hardr6 and Amauri, — 

“ N’ot plus felons, jnsqu’k I’esve del Rin, 

Cis les destruie qui confondit Cain ! — 

N’ot si felons en soisantc pais.”'f' — pp. 52, 53. 


* ** Un mes en vint droitemeiil a Charton ; 

* £n non Dltu, cis del vhI de Sitsonii 

Out desconht Paieii et Esclavon ; • * * 

Ta lerre metent eii feu et en charbun/ 

Et dit ii rois ; * Hervis, que la ferons?* 

Respont li dux : *Se Diex ptaist, nos ironf****~p* i7^ 
t There are no greater rascals on this side the river Rliiiie» nmy he destroy them 
t^ho confounded Cain ! * * There are no such rascals in sixty lands.*’ 

• I 2 
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They persuaded the King to refuse the aid which the *Lorrain 
sought, and to advise him to seek assistance amongst his own 
kinsmen. Disappointed and mortified at the emperor’s ingrati- 
tude, he withdrew his fief from the Frankish monarch, went to 
Cologne, and there offered to hold it of. king Ans4is, on condition 
that the latter should give him immediate and sufficient aid. The 
offer was accepted; Ans^is in person accompanied duke Hervi 
to the war, and the infidels were entirely defeated, but in the pur- 
suit the duke was slain by an arrow. Ans6is was at first em- 
barrassed by this accident, but, fearing to lose the advantage 
which his situation had given him, he suddenly seized upon the 
city of Metz, though not before Bevcngier, the tutor of Garin and 
Beguer* Hervi’s sons, had mounted them both and escaped with 
them towards Chalons in Champagne, where he placed them 
under the care of the bishop, who was their uncle. 

One Pentecost, when Pepin held a cOurt at Mont-Loon, the 
bishop Henry presented his Iw'O ward.s, who had now been under 
his care seven years and a half, to the emperor, who received 
them graciously, and put them under the guardianship of Hardr6. 
The latter placed them as the cont panions (com pains) of his two 
sons — Begues, the younger, being the companion of William, and 
Garin, of his brother Fromont. The king loved much the tw'o 
young Lorrains, particularly Begues, to whom he gave the whole 
of Gascony, a gift which displeased much the jealous Hardr6 ; 
and, at a court held ^t Langres, he knighted them both, and, at 
the same time, their two companions. Shortly afterwards, the 
two brothers signalized themselves in an expedition against the 
Normans, who had invaded France, and caused duke Richard to 
make reparation to the king. In rew'ard for this service, the latter 
obtained for them the restoration of their patrimony, which had 
been so long usurped by the King of Cologne. 

While the brothers were sfill young, and were at Paris with 
the court, tidings were brought bow four Saracen kings had 
entered Provence, Auvergne, and Savoy, and how they were at 
Valprofonde, where they had besieged King Thierry in his capital. 
Thierry sent a messenger in haste to demand aid of the emperor, 
but Hardr4 had counselled him to consult rather his own ease, 
and to leave Thierry to bis fate until the following spring; and the 
messenger w'as about to return with this sinister response, when 
Pepin’s resolution was changed by the pressing supplications of 
Garin and Begues and their coqipanions. The army was accord- 
ingly assembled, and was far advanced on the road towards Val- 
profonde, when the heat, for it was summer, threw the king into 
A^'iseripus illness. He was again on the point of listening to 
Hardre’s advice to desert Thierry, and would have disbanded his 
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army, but Garin with Begues, Fromont, \WIIiam a!l)d Bernard of 
Naisil, entered the royal chamber, and expostulated with him,' 
the former offering to lead the expedition himself, whilst the king ' 
returned to Paris for the recovery of his health. The king ac> 
cepted Garin’s offer, gave him the chief command of the army, 
and they advanced speedily to the relief of King Thierry, when, 
as they approached the enemy, a new difficulty arose ; — Fromont, 
feSrful of the superior numbers of the iniidels, refused to advance 
to the combat. In vain Garin urged the oath which they had all 
taken to obey his superior command: Fromont departed with his 
friends and retainers, and Garin, with Begues and the remainder 
of the army, approached Val^rofoude, having first despatched a 
messenger to King Thierry, urging him to fall suddenly i^on the 
Saracens* rear, w'hilst he attacked them in front. The llorrains 
fought gallantly; the Saracens were entirely defeated, and, after 
the battle, Fromont and his companions, who had stood aloof to 
see the result, came forwards and laid claim to their share of the 
spoils, a claim which was naturally refused. Hence began the 
hatred and dissensions which lasted so long between the families, 
of Fromont and Garin. The rich King Thierry was mortally 
wounded in the battle; on his death at Valprofonde, he betrothed 
Blanchetlor, his only child, to Garin, leaving for her dow'er all his 
possessions and treasures, and the Lorrain received in her father’s 
presence the fealty of his subjects. 

I'he war was now ended, and all the barons and knights- re- 
turned to their own castles, except Fromont and Garin, who went 
together to the court, where the latter was received by Pepin with 
every mark of respect. Garin told the king the result of the war, 
and how' the King Thierry w'as dead, and had given him his 
daughter and his teiritory, and how he had accepted both only on 
the condition of flieir being agreeable to his superior sovereign* 
Pepin immediately ratified the gift, but Fromont, swelling with 
ire and envy, forbade the alliance, declaring that when the king 
had given the duchy of Gascony to Begues, he had promised him 
the first fief that should become vacant, in fulfilment of which 
promise he now demanded the lands of King Thierry. Pepin 
represented to him that this was a gift from father to child, and 
Garin himself expostulated mildly; but Fromont made use of 
rude threats against his person, which so irritated the Lorrain 
that he would have struck him with his fist had not Pepin held 
him back by the hem of his mantle. Both parties now uttered 
bitter recriminations, till Fromont, rushing upon Garin, was»fe-* 
ceived by a blow on the head which laid him prostrate on the 
ground. The Bordelais, who w'ere much more numerous in the 
court than the Lorrains, came to the ifssistance of their chieftain; 
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tike king was ^ung add weak, and bis orders were aot heeded ; 
and Hardi 6 hiaMelf, who was in hk chamber at the time, seized his 
sword, and hastened to encourage his own men. Fourteen of the 
Lorrains were killed, and the rest were driven out of the palace, 
which was strongly Itorricaded ; and ]^ardr4 would have put to 
death Garin, who defended himself as well as he could against 
his numerous adversaries, had not timely aid arrived 

It chanced that the nephew of Garin, Hemais of Orliens, with 
hw brother, the bishop Huedon, and a company of 7000 knights, 
was on his way to the court to claim the inheritance of his fattier, 
who was recently dead. As he approached the palace he met an 
esquire, who was wounded, and wtick informed him of the perilous 
situation of his uncle. Herna'is hastened forwards with his com- 
pany, forced his way into the palace, sw’ord in hand, struck down 
the men of Fromont on every side, and gave Hardi4, Fromont*s 
father, a blow on the head, which scattered his brains over the 
pavement. Garin sprung forwards, thanked Hernais for his as- 
sistance, and joined in the destruction of his enemies; while 
Fromont, dismayed at this sudden reverse of fortune, escaped 
from the palace by a window, and fled to St. Quentin, attended 
by only fourteen knights. Henry of Montague, Garin’s cousin 
german, also came to the assistance of his kinsmen, and joined in 
the slaughter of the Bordelais, after which they cleared the 
palace of the slain, and threw the body of Hardr^ into a ditch. 

Pepin, at the suggestion of Henry of Montague, assembled an 
army, with the determination to reduce and punish the rebellious 
barons who had taken part with Fromont. After having taken 
Soissons, the patrimony of Fromont, the emperor returned to 
Mont Loon. Meanwhile Fromont had arrived at St. Quentin, 
bad there consulted with his cousin Huedes, and they spent the 
night in writing letters to their friends whose aid they demanded 
to avert the danger which threatened his family. ’I'o strengthen 
his alliance, Fromont married Heliseus, the dame of Pontis, and 
sister of the Flemish count Bauduin, and 'committed a new act of 
rebellion in contracting a marriage without the ratification of his 
sovereign. As soon as the marriage ceremonies bad been com- 
pleted, his allies assembled their troops at St. Quentin, and pro- 
ceeded thence to plunder and lay waste the lands and possessions 
of the - barons who were opposed to them, tilt at last they laid 
siege to the city of Cambrai, which was gallantly defend^ by 
Hues de Cambresis. No soonqf did these tidings reach Loon, 
wlfere w'ere still the emperor and Garin, than letters were imme- 
diately despatched to every part of the kingdom that all who were 
jteinl apd friendly to the eniperm' should speedily join his standard* 
tidings were also carried by a messenger of Froraont to hts 
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torbulent uncle, Bernard of Naisil, with a ^essiftgodeoriand thttf 
be should hasten with his men to join the partisans. BemaMl 
rejoiced exceedingly at the intelligence — 

Said Bernard, * My heart is joyous to day ; 

We will go and hear what our neighbours say ; 

Full well shall tb^churls and their masters know. 

Who have quietly fattened both ox and cow ^ 

That Bernard’s sword, at its owner*8 Will, 

Can quickly his folds and larders fill. 

Speed, messenger, my nephew tell 
That I counsel he look to his warring well. 

Nor waste his time in idle sleep; 

While I my quarters here will keep. 

Say, Bernard will never desert his kin.’ ”* ^ 

He assembled his retainers and dependents, entered Lorraine, 
spreading devastation on every side, and had laid seige to Dijon, 
when his progress was arrested by Garin's brother, Begues of 
Belin. 

One of Pepin’s messengers had found Begues at Bordelle, with 
William, Fromont’s brother, quite unsuspicious of the troubles 
which had arisen out of the expedition against the Saracens at 
Valprofonde. The intelligence was communicated privately to 
Begues ; he escaped to Gironville, where he assembled an army, 
and, by the counsel of his allies, instead of joining immediately 
the host of the emperor, he hastened forward against Bernard of 
Naisil, taking by the way Lyons and other places of importance 
which belonged to his enemies. He soon drove Bernard to bis 
own castle of Naisil, where he besieged him, took the castlg^and 
imprisoned its owner in his own dungeon. In the mean time, 
Pepin, whose messenger had been insulted by Fromont, drove 
him and his friends from Cambrai, and obliged them to take 
shelter in St. Quentin, to which town he laid siege. Here Fro- 
mont was joined by bis brother Wiliam with the Bordelais. 

Begues, after having reduced and imprisoned Bernard of Naisil, 
proceeded to destroy Monclin, Verdun, and the other strongholds 
of the barons who bad joined Fromont, when a message from the 

'* £t dit Beraara : ' Or enforoe mea prta 
£t ma grant joie et mes trM grant delis. 

Or sauroiit bien entor oioi mi voisln 
Qui ont les vaches «t ies gntns boes iMVris, 

Coment je sais det roit eapieu ferir. 

Vas rn arriere, ni«ssa|^er8, bians amins, 

Dis raon nerou, gardes ne it mentir, 

Qu’il penae bien de aa guerre fournir: 

Qui bien gnerroie, ne IVstoet pas dormir. 

Que par deeft voodru mon iieu tenir ; 

Me U fandrai tent com je soievf3.’*’>-pi Ittli 
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emperor caused him^to hasten towards St. Quentin, where (he 
latter was much embarrassed by the attacks uf his enemies from 
the town. The king went out to meet him, and rejoiced much 
when he beheld his host spreading itself over the valley. 

** The king approached a messenger. 

And said, ‘ What men are th^se 1 see V 

* 'I'hat is the good Duke Aubery, 

A Setter ne’er held land or fee, 

Burgundia’s arms, I wot, are his ; 

A lid after rides Duke Hernais ; 

Next comes the Mancel, and Angevine, 

Avallois, and those from beyond the Rhine. 

And there, behind, see Bauduin ride, 

Auvergne is his; and there, beside, 

The Gascons by Duke Begon led, 

His banners o'er the meadows spread.’ 

' Thank God !’ said the king, ‘ 1 have my desire, 

’I'here is none under heaven can brave hut ire.’ ”* 

After the arrival of Begues, there were many conflicts betw’een the 
besieged and the besiegers, in one of which he was himself dan- 
gerously wounded, but the men of Froniont were always defeated. 
Begues was cured by a skilful physician w'ho had been educated 
at Salerno, and soon after he surrounded the town with entrench- 
ments, cutting off all communication with the surrounding coun- 
try. Fromont and his party were now much dispirited, and when 
Bernard of Naisil, who was still in prison, made proposals for a 
reconciliation, they feadily acquiesced, and after some previous 
consultation, pledges of restitution and reparation were given on 
both^iides. The king held a court at Paris, where all the barons 
attended, and \vhere also came the maiden Blancheflor, the be- 
trothed of Garin, with a splendid convoy. 

The palfrey on which the maiden rode 
Was whiter than is the fleur-de-lis ; 

Its bridle was wortb»a hundred marks. 

And its trappings shone full daintily. 

• Un mes demande : * Quel gent sunt ores ci?’ 

Et cis respont: * le pourez oir t 

eVst de Borgoine li bona dux Atiberis^ 

Li niiedres dux qui terre puist tenir ; 

Cil sunt Bourgoing qui vicnent avec lui# 

Apres chevfiuche li boiis dux Hernais 
£t apres li Mancel et Angevin, 

£t Avallois et cil d’outre Bin. 

Vez cels derriereSp e’est li quens Bauduins 
Qui a Auvergne toute ^uite & tenir. 

Vez ces baiiieres parmi ces pr6s venir, 

C’esl li quens Begues dou chastel de Belin/ 

• Diex !' dist li rois, ' or ai tout mon devis, 

Swr ciel n’a lionvne qui le poist sofrir.* p* «50. 
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A fairer face, or gentler form, ^ 

Or sweeter mouth, or teeth more white. 

Or body of nobler make than hers. 

Ne’er met the gaze of mortal sight. 

Bright eyes, from under well-arched brows. 

Smil'd joyous^ on all around ; 

And flaxen locks hung gracefully 

From head with gorgeous chaplet crowned. 

Well fill’d were the streets of Paris that day. 

And joyously shouted the crowd, 1 ween, 

‘ God grant that our noble emperor 

Should make this gentle maiden his queen!'”* 

The wish of the good people of Paris was much nearer being 
fulfilled than might have been expected. When Pepin declared 
his will that the marriage of Garin should be celebrated Ihe fol> 
low'ing morning, the Archbishop Henry of Rheims represented 
to him strongly, that if this marriage took place, the party of Fro- 
mont would never be satisfied, but that it would be a cause of 
perpetual dissensions in the kingdom. “ What shall I do, then?” 
said the emperor. ** Marry the maiden yourself, sire,” w'as the 
ready reply. ** But my promise,” was the natural answer of the 
king, a scruple which was easily overcome by the archbishop, who 
informed him that he had procured two monks to swear that she 
was too near in relationship to Garin to become lawfully his wife. 
*' Well,” said the king, I will go and see her; and if she suit me, 
she shall have me for her husband.” Accordingly the king went, 
was charmed with her beauty and manners* fell deeply in love, 
and consented to the archbishop’s proposal. 

On the morn fixed for the nuptials, the Count Fromontj with 
Bernard of Naisil, and thirty-six knights of his party, entered the 
palace. When he saw Blancheflor, Bernard would have per- 


* Li palefrois sor quo! la dame sist 

Estoit plus Mans que n’est^a dor de lis ; 

Li lorains vaut cent mars dc parisis, 

£t Ja sambue nuns plus riche ne vit* 

La dame ert gente et de cor et de vis, 
Bouche espessete, et les dens ot petis, 

II sunt plus Mans qu’ivoire planlis 
Handles bassetes. Mans et vermeil li vis, 

Les ieus rians et bien fais les sorcis ; 

C’est la plus belle qui onques mais naquit. 
Sor ses espaules li gisent si bluu criu : 

En son chief ot un chapelet petit 
D’or et de pieres qui moot blen li avint. 
Toutes les rues empliss&t de Paris ; 

Dist Tuns a Tautre : * Com belle dame a ci ! 
Elle devroit un roiaunic tenir. 

P 16 ust a Dieu I’emper^res Pepins 
L’^ust a fame, si serions tuit garis/ 
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0 uaded Fromont to joi/i him' in seizing, her perstm^ with the design 
of marrying her to one of their own friends, lsor6 or Wiliiam of 
Monclin — he even offered to leave his own wife to take her to 
himself. Fromont retorted somewhat bitterly — ** I come not 
here/* said he, ** to make war, but to establish peace, if God will 
permit ’’—and provoked the anger of the haughty Bernard. 

^ ** * WisCch!’ Beitiard swd, ‘ no kin of mine 

Could harbour coward sool like thine.’ 

The ill designs of the Lord of Naisil were rendered vain by the 
entrance of Garin,' Begues, the German Ouri, Gerard of Liege, 
and Aubery of Bourgoigne, with full sixty chosen knights in their 
train. 

When the Ariphbishop Henry rose and proclaimed the bans of 
marriage between Garin and Blancheflor, a monk, as had been 
agreed upon, came forward and declared the union to be unlawful, 
on the ground of consanguinity. Garin w'as angry, but there 
seems to have been some truth in the plea, though it was one 
which, under other circumstances, might easily have been passed 
over: the monk persisted in his assertion, the king was W'ell in- 
clined to listen to it, and the marriage ceremonies ceased. Fro- 
mont seized the opportunity, went to Garin and expressed deep 
sorrow for the quarrel which had taken place between them, and 
an ardent desire that there should ever after be friendship be- 
tween their families. To this end he proposed that Garin and 
Begues should marry^his two sisters, and that Garin should en- 
deavour to promote the union of Blancheflor with his brother 
William. Garin at once consented to the project, but it was 
suddenly overthrown by the declaration of Pepin that it was his 
intention to make her his queen. The nuptials accordingly took 
place, but the feast on the occasion gave rise to another quarrel 
betw'een the family of Fromont and the Lorrains. 

Garin served the wine in the hall, an office which Fromont 
seems to have considered as appertaining to himself; and Ber- 
nard, who was sitting at table with him and Isor^ le (iris, urged 
his nephew' to snatch the cup from Oarin’s hand., Fromont re- 
fused, and Bernard himself spraag forward, and in his attempt to 
seize the cup, spilt its contents over Garin’s robe. 

" * Would Bernard drink r Duke Garin said. 

With eye unmoved ; ' a draught, perdy ! 

Of better wine I’U pve to thee.* 

Bernard in angry toae ibpKed, 


‘ ' Voir.' dirt Benars, ' rine ne m' a pw t e nh , 

Mas'iob couml <;mia 'eSte* onoupKB f' iL p. 7. 
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* Hold ! caitif wietdi ! Majr iU beti«|^ 

The fool who gave that ei:q> to thee ! 

And shame the tnutor’s portion be 
Who touches Fromont’s heritage.’ ”* 

Bernard then made a second attempt to seize the cup, but 
Garin struck him with it on^tbe forehead, tearing ^ by the blow 
the skin and the eyebrows, and covering his face with blood. The 
knights on both sides rose from table, a ^neral engagement corn- 
menced in the royal hall, and the J»rrains were nearly overcome 
by numbers. Meanwhile Begues, who it appeatns had die care of 
the cooking, was in the kitchen. When tidings came to htao-of 
,%be confusion in the hall, he called the cook, and ordered him 
with bis men, to the number *of sixty, to hasten tfaitber, armed 
with pestles, ladles, spits, or any weapon on which they cotfld lay 
their hands. At the same time the king, at the urgent expostu> 
lation of his queen, ordered the French to arm quickly to punish 
the offending Bordelais. Begues himself came armed with a large 
spit, full of hot roasting plovers, which he broke over the neck of 
lsor4, and with the stump knocked down the Count Harduin. 
’I'he Bordelais fled from the hall, but, they hurried down the 
steps, a lad who carried rabbits slew Joscelin, the bastard son of 
Fromont, with a stone which he 'threw at his head. The kingV 
men took sixty prisoners, and among the rest Fromont,' Bauduin, 
Lancelin of Verdun, William, and lsor4. 

In the hopes of procuring their release from prison, they agreed, 
at the instigation of Bernard of Naisil, to accitse Garin of treason. 
lsor6 supported the charge, and Garin accepted the challenge by 
battle ; but Begues, when he heard of it, pleaded hb privilege of 
defending his brother, and caused the challenge to be transferred 
to himself. The battle ended in the death of lsor4, whose head 
Begues clove to thb teeth. Bernard fled in all haste to hb castle 
of Naisil, whence he again invaded and ravaged Laorraine, and 
Fromont and his companions returned to prison; but by ihe good 
will of Begues they were released, and they all swore lasting fealty 
to Pepin, and friendship to the family of the Lorrains. Suddenly 
arrived tidings of the insurrection of Bernard ; but Fromont and 
his friends renounced all co-operation with him, ami Joined the 
king, who assembled hb mmy, and quickly cbove Beraard to hb 
own castle. There he was besieged, and, after a desperate de- 


* Garkui le vok, si I'a a raison mis : 

‘ Voulez-vous boivre» sir%Bernars ?* disA-il, 

' Je vous donrai encore de miiior Tm V 
£c dist Bemars : * Maierroas, clmitist 
A tul qua tienC de la nef d’or tenir ? 

Tu desh^rites Fromont et ses amins ; 

II t’en pnet bien roal et honte at enir.* B. p« ttk 
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fence, reduced to extremities; but, at the intercession of Fromont, 
he was allowed to make terms for the preservation of his castle. 

After peace had been again established, Garin and Begues, at 
thd particular desire of Pepin and his queen Blancheflor, married 
the two daughters of the king’s uncle, the Duke Miles, the ** well- 
made” Aelis and the “ fair” Beatrix, fviio received as their dow'er 
each an equal share of the territory of their father, who became 
himself a monk of St. Surin. The dukes, with their consorts, 
went to their own castles — Garin to Metz, where he begat a son 
called Girbert — Begues to Gascony, to his castle of Belin. 

Thiebaud, a baron of Fromont’s party, who, it appears, had 
sought in vain the hand and dower of Beatrix, was playing at 
chess at Bordelle, when tidings arrived that she had been married 
to Be^'ues, and that the latter was on his way to the castle of 
Belin, with his wife and a company of eighty knights. Thiebaud 
suddenly conceived the project of waylaying the duke, slaying 
him, and carrying away his wife, and with this intent he lay in 
ambush, with about 280 of his men. With difficulty a party from 
Belin, who had received intelligence of the peril which threatened 
their lord, rescued the lady and her wounded husband from their 
hands ; they were carried to the castle, where the wounds of 
Begues and his friends were soon healed by the care of skilful 
physicians of Salerno. Thiebaud, who, having himself com- 
menced hostilities, was determined to proceed in them, by 
great exertions raised an army of 30,000 men, with which he in- 
vaded the lands of *Begues, and laid siege to his castle. The 
Duke Begues was closely pressed; with difficulty he found a 
messenger who would venture out in search of his friends ; the 
messenger came before the king, who was enraged at the tidings ; 
but Bernard of Naisil, who was present, denied the truth of the 
messenger’s story, and insulted the queen, who had spoken in 
favour of the Lorrains. She complained to Garin, who entered 
w'ith seven-score knights in bis train. He immediately went to 
Bernard, struck him a blow with his fist, which broke four of his 
teeth and laid him prostrate on the ground, where the burgesses, 
who came to the place, would instantly have put him to death 
but for the intercession of the king. The king and Garin again 
placed themselves at the head of their army, and compelled Thie- 
baud to take shelter in the city of Bordelle. 

The king now besieged Bordelle. But Bernard, meanwhile, 
enraged at his misadventure, had repaired to Sens, where he per- 
suaded William of Mouclin, anti, though not without much diffi- 
culty, Fromont, to join him in assisting the Bordelais, and with 
their friends and retainers they entered the besieged city. After 
a long siege, during which were performed many chivalrous deeds. 
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and in \i'hich many men were slain, and thtfcity itself taken'and 
burnt, the besieged barons being confined to the castle, the latter 
were again glad to obtain any terms of reconciliation. 

The peace seems now to have lasted for some time. One day 
Begues was with Beatrix at his castle of Belin ; he was sad and 
pensive, and told his wife tnat he must pay a visit to his brother 
Garin, whom he had not seen for a long space of time. He had 
heard also that the Bois de Puelle was the haunt of a great boar, 
which he would take the opportunity of hunting, as the wood lay 
near his way. The wood, however, was in the territory of his old 
.enemies, and Beatrix prayed him not to put himself into their 
‘power. The duke left Belin with his cousin Rigaut, taking with 
kitii thirty-six knights, with skilful hunters, to assist in the^chase ; 
and at Valenciennes his host, who knew well the haunts of the 
boar, offered to lead him to the wood. The b6ar was hunted ; 
Begues in the ardour of the chase was separated from his men, 
overtook the animal and slew it, and being alone and ignorant of 
the way, at the approach of night he took shelter under a tree. 
There he made a fire, and sounded his horn to assemble his dogs. 
The foresters, who had heard the horn and saw the duke with his 
dogs, carried the tidings in haste to Fromont*s friends. Thie- 
baud and others hastened to the spot ; they knew the knight, re- 
joiced at the chance which had thrown into their power their old 
enemy, set upon him suddenly, and he was slain with an arrow by 
one of the archers. The body was carried^ to Sens. Fromont 
was angry and sorrowful, for he saw bow his officious friends had 
again drawn him into rebellion against the emperor, by a new 
quarrel with the party of the Lorrains. He showed all possible 
respect to the body of the duke; the latter was carried in great 
honour to Valenciennes, and he was buried in the presence of 
Pepin and Garin, amid the lamentations of his relations, friends, 
and followers. On his tomb was inscribed — 

H£ WAS THE BEST WHO e’eR RODE UPON STEED.'** 

Here concludes that part of the poem of the Lorrains which 
has been printed by M. Paris. The remainder of the third 
chanson — for he has printed the first two, and part of the third — 
contains the account of the war which was again stirred up be- 
tween the Lorrains and the Bordelais— of the flight of the elder 
Fromont, and of his return to France at the head of the Saracens 
—his death — and. finally, the death of Garin, and the proscrip- 
tion of his son Girbert, with Hernaut and Garin, the sonssvf' 
Begues of Belin. 


* ** Ce fu li mieuldres qui s<n destri^ sfeist.”— >vol. ii. p. S7t. 
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Saeh ia '(be plot ‘di one of ^ beet of avhat beve been termed 
** ckansoM de seste.** It is probable that at least some of the 
romances which are included under this titiC) are redecttons of 
the earlier national cycles which the Franks, like all their neigh* 
boors, mast have once possessed. 'I'hrough what medium they 
reach^ their present form, it is not easy to imagine — whether 
they were really imitations, or modernizations of Ae ojher 
poems — whetlier they were founded on popular traditions, to 
which those poems had given rise—- or whether, which is by no 
means improbable, Agy. are metrical versions of Latin histories, 
which had themselves been formed upon older ballads and songs. 
The romance of Garin le Loherrain is stated in the manuscripts 
to be the workof Jehande Fiagy : but it is a poem too full of his- 
torical details, too little encumbered with romantic incidents, to 
be the invention of a French romancer of the age at wliich, in all 
probability, that person must have lived. It is in fact a poem full 
of vigour and spirit — the circumstances are told vividly and natu- 
rally, without any of that laboured attempt at description, which 
characterizes what have been generally understood by the title of 
early French romances. These latter have a distinct character — 
they generally consist of an ill-arranged heap of incredible com- 
bats, of great means to produce little things, of perilous enter- 
prises without any object — the same action, the same stratagem, 
the same circumstances, repeated till they raise a nausea. Even 
the romances which belong to the fabulous history of Charle- 
magne merit in part the same censure. The romance of Garin, 
on the contrary, is a magnificent and true picture of the evils 
which every day must have witnessed, when a numerous body of 
turbulent barons, always jealous of each other, and ever more 
ready to command than to seek as a boon the, royal favour, were 
ruled by a young and weak monarch. 

We turn an incredulous ^ar to the assertions of M. Paris, of 
the great antiquity of these ** chansons” in their present form : 
and we cast an equally incredulous eye on bis fac-similes of the 
manuscripts, when he informs us Aat those of Ae '* oldest” of 
these romances, that of Garin le Loherrain, are nearly all of the 
twelfth century. The romance of Berte aux Grans Pi^s, the 
first of these chansons which he has published, is evidently a pro- 
duction of no very remote antiquity— its author, named Adeti^s, 
:lfeni|Acd towards the end of the thirteenth century, and it has all 
^ appearance of a tale which has been briefly told in some 
older chronicle, extended and worked up with the common-place 
descriptions, repeated over and over, of which the French poets 
of that age made such abundant use. 

It is in the notes, however, Aat M. Paris develops his ideas of 
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them. At p. 140 (vol. i.) it is obseraed — 

Nostre empereres a fail ta gent roander. 

La v6issiez coaamuiies asseobler, 

Et les villaipa veuir et auner,” Ac.* 

** Our histories/’ he says, ** speak first of warriors furnished by 
thp commons at the time of die battle of Boavkles, that is, in 
1214; here we have a text, older by at least half a century ^ in 
which they are as distinctly mentioned.” The text of Garin, 

then, was formed at the latest by the middle of the eleventh cen> 
tury. Again, the poem speaks of the monastery of Grendaont, 
(p. J88, vol. i.) — 

** Par Grand Mont va, iluec ont messe oT, 

Dont ert li liens et povres et petis.^'t 

** This,” says he, ** may serve to hound (if not to fix) the date 
of our poem. Grandmont, before the eleventh century, was a 
wild place, in the Marche, on the road from Gascony to Berry, 
five leagues distant from Limoges. But towards 1060, it ac* 
quired great importance, by being chosen by St. Stephen of 
Thiers for the chief place of his order.” Here then we have a 
proof, in contradiction of M. Paris, that the poem could not 
have been written before the end of the eleventh century, and, 
since the place can hardly have changed its character at once, a 
probability that it was written much later. The only conclusion 
which it authorizes is, that the poet knew "that Grandmont was 
not a place of importance, at the date of the events he describes. 
In another place, (vol. i. p. 253,) mention is made of the armo- 
rial bearings of William of Monclin. Here the editor is angry with 
those antiquarians, who have supposed armorial bearings to be no 
older than the middle of the twelfth century, because they find no 
earlier allusion to them. He opposes their arguments by the 
text of Garin, but, if the antiquarihiis be right, the text of Garin 
cannot have been composed before the end of the twelfth century. 
In the second volume, M. Paris seems to have adopted a still 
more extravagant theory of the antiquity of this romance. He 
compares the character of Henry, archbishop of Rbeims in the 
time of Pepin, with that of Heriveus or Hervi, who became 
archbishop of Uie same see in the year 900. ** De tout cela,” he 

says, ne concluons pas que les rl^cits du Garin sont fond4s sur 
I’histoire du x** si^cle, mais seulement que les allusions nom- 

•Ji—T 

* Our Emperor has caased his people to be summoned. There you might see the 
commons assemble, and the silains come to the gathering,” &e. 

t ” He went by Grandmont, where be heard mast ; the place was t]ien«peor and 
•mall.” • 
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breuse^aiix €v6iiemeifts de cette 4poque accusent assez bien la date 
du poeme.” We do not entirely understand the aim of this argu- 
ment — the character of a turbulent archbishop could hardly have 
been so rare, diat the poet must have lived in the tenth century, 
to have been able to conceive his character. The rest of M. 
Paris’s observations are in the same style as the foregoing — the 
utmost which iany of them proves, is the probability that the 
story was not invented by Jehan de Flagy, but that it existed in an 
older form. But they have little weight in contradicting the 
manuscripts, as far as we can judge of them by the fac-similes and 
the language, which have every appearance of being those of the 
middle and latter half of the thirteenth century, probably the 
time w^en Jehan de Flagy lived. 

We are inclined to believe, that these ** chansons de geste” were 
never popular among the Normans : they were certainly not 
popular amongst them in England, and we are not aware that at 
an early period any of them received an English dress. The 
simple improbability of the thing to all but those who, as most 
of our French critics have been in the habit of doing, confound 
Normans with Frenchmen, would lead us to adopt the idea that 
the former, at the battle of Hastings, if they sung at all, chanted 
not a ** chanson” of Roland and of Oliver, and of the disaster at 
Ronqevaux, but of Rollo their own great leader, who had procured 
them a settlement in the land of the Franks, and that it was the 
popularity of the former story in Wace’s time, which led him 
erroneously to amplify the brief observation of the chronicles 
{tunc cantilena Rollandi inchoata, or, as another has it, cantu , . . 
snchoato) into the celebrated passage — 

** Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 

Sor un cheval ki tost alout „ 

Devant le due aloit cantant 
De Karlemaiue e de Rollant, 

Et d’Oliver d des vassals 
Ki mOTurent en Rencherals.”* 

A passage of the chronicle of the canon of Oseney, printed in 
the collection of Gale, might seem to favour this supposition — its 
compiler speaks of ** Guillelmus Longespe, filius Rollandi, primi 
ducis Normannorum.” It is by no means unlikely, however, that 
the circumstance of Taillefer singing in the battle was an inven- 
tion of the chroniclers, after the battle of Ronqevaux had become 
itself a popular subject of song^and that the ground of the story 
*was his fame as a poet. The purpose of the anecdote is to show 

^^Taillefer, who sang full well, rode on a swift horse before the duke, singing of 
'ISiiiisieiiKigae and of Boland and of Oliver, and of the vassals who died in Benclie- 
Tals/^ 
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the bold recklessness of the ^varrior, who«could amuse himself 
with his song'Craft in the very face of the enemy. 

Many wild theories have been started by those who have 
sought the origin of romance, and who would fain discover among 
one particular people only, that which must have been common 
to all. The French writes on this subject have generally com* 
menced with a previously imbibed prejudice, that t^eir own coun- 
try alone must have the glory of the invention, and that unless 
they establish this position they will have laboured in vain. The 
author of the preface to the last edition of Legrand d’Aussy’s 
Fabliaux, ou Contes, asserts, that we owe the origin of romance 
.* to the expeditions of Charlemagne against the Saracens : and, after 
assuring us that all nations^ borrowed their romances from those 
of the French, proceeds to observe — * 

** The invention of romance was received throughout England, .with 
the same ardour as amongst our other neighbours. But this people, 
jealous, and from that period envious of France, was unwilling to give 
to its paladins a French chieftain such as had been Charlemagne : they 
formed the design of selecting another from amongst their own kings, and 
of transforming him into a famous hero, who by his exploits should eclipse 
our own. The personage destined for this high character was Arthur, 
a prince unknown and the less fitted for it, because in history he has no 
place. But what will, I think, appear still more awkward, is, that 
amongst his conquests this hero of heroes places a poition of France, 
and that he assumes for his vassals several of the small kings who are 
supposed to have reigned there. If, however, vise recollect, that at the 
time when these lying fictions were written, England, itself conquered, 
was subject to a dynasty of French princes, it will be agreed that, to 
the eyes of attentive readers, it is with nations in their writings as with 
individuals ; their character always peeps out in some place or other.*' 1 ! 

This ingenious theory, while it shows the ability of its au- 
thor in laying foundations upon nothing, shows also his entire 
ignorance both of the history of h«s subject, and of that of the 
people of whom he talks. Where, we wonder, did he learn that 
Arthur, as a hero of romance, was more modern than Charle- 
magne? — and above all, we would willingly know by what series 
of investigations he came to the conclusion, that the romances of 
the Round Table originated in England. He ought to have 
known, that there never existed any originals of these romances 
in the English language — that the hero was not one of our kings, 
and w'as not likely to be claimed as one : he ought further to have 
known that in England they were* first popular not among the 
quered people, but among those who had succeeded in intruding 
themselves into our island; and above all he ought to have been 
aware, that that people was much nearer allied to Saxon than to 
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Frankish blood; that, instead of being Frenchmen, they were 
among the greatest and most powerful enemies of the French na- 
tion ; and that both the Conquered and the conquerors were of all 
others the least likely to have thus created the romantic character 
of Arthur. 

We possess remains of our owm national romance, more purely 
mythic and c/ much greater antiquity, than any nation which 
flourished during the middle ages. ^ .We can excuse M. Pai^tlfs 
assertion, that we have in Fngland- ** chansons de geste” whose 
date mounts even as high as the thirteenth century, because he 
was evidently not aware that we had one, that of Beowulf, which 
is probably at least six or seven centuries older. There are still 
many graces of the older mythic romances of the Germans, and 
of the Northern nations — and it is not improbable, from the 
mention of some of their personages in the French romances, (as 
of Weland, for instance), that the northern cycles were known 
at an early period in France, perhaps through the medium of the 
Normans, the influence of whose language and traditions seems 
to have lasted after they had themselves adopted the romanz 
tongue. Perhaps there existed also an old mythic cycle among 
the people of Bretagne, of whom so much has been said, and so 
often — some hero named Arthur may have figured in it. The 
name and history of the Saxon hero Beowulf were alike for- 
gotten among the English of a later period — the name of Arthur, 
on the contrary, wljose history perhaps was misunderstood, and 
his character misapplied, may have been regenerated in forming 
tliat cycle of middle age romance, the origin of which it seems so 
difficult even to conjecture. 

There seems to have been another class of Anglo-Saxon 
romances, more peculiarly native to England, because much more 
modern than that class of which Beowulf is now the representa- 
tive, whose subjects belonged to the wars between the Saxons and 
the Danes. The original Saxon poems are now entirely lost. 
A class of romances which told of the struggles against the Danish 
invaders — whose ravages were so long remembered, and at the 
period of the breaking up of the Saxon language ^o recent— 
could hardly have failed to give rise to traditions among the 
people. We know that these traditions were long preserved, and 
that they often fixed the scene of the story to particular places. 
Similar traditions, if we trust the details of Pausanias, had origi- 
nated in the East from the early popularity of the Grecian mythic 
cycles. Many of the Saxon romances, of which we are speaking, 
appeared in Middle-English, where they were either transforma- 
tions.of the original Saxon poems, or else poems built upon the 
traditions to which they h!td given rise. The popularity of these 
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romances caused them to he translated into Norman-French, at 
a period as early, if not earlier, than that of the translations from 
French into Hiiglish. Xheir existence has entirely exploded the 
old notion that Fngland never possessed any native romances* 
£ven had the originals of ahese romances been in Norman, they 
would still have been, strictly speaking, English romances — the 
stgries were English, and the Norman versions wefe in all proba- 
bility written in England — and we should truly be surprised to 
find a copy of Horn or of Havelok in an early French manu- 
script along with a ** chanson de geste.” 

\ In addition to the internal evidence of the fact which these 
romances afford us, we have in one instance a direct assertion of 
the French poem having been a translation from the English. 
One of the romances, which is connected with the story of the 
struggles of the Saxons with the Danes, is preserved in French 
metre, under the title of King Atla. Among the manuscripts 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, we find a Latin prose 
version of this romance, under the name of King Walde'us, made 
by John Bromis, or Braniis, a monk of Thetford, in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, according to the saying — 

“ De Thetford Monachus Bramis edidit ista Johannes.” 

This manuscript belonged to the monastery of Thetford, and is' 
probably the original copy of Bramis’s translation, which was 
there in the days of Lcland. The translator, jn bis preface, states 
that it was oiiginally written in English verse; and that, at the 
desire of a lady who could not read the English, it was translated 
into French verse, from which be had translated it into Latin, 
having also consulted, as it w'ould seem, a mutilated copy of the 
original English.* This latter, he tells us, was divided into 
cantoes, a mode of division which was omitted in the French ver- 
sion. The names in this romance are mostly Saxon and Danish — 
the plot is laid chiefly in East Anglia — Colchester is held by the 
Saracens, (Danes,) and is besieged by Waldeus — and more than 
one battle takes place in the neighbourhood of Thetford: one, 

• " Incipit prologtn mper hystoriam Waldei quondam Kerffolehio Suffolehiequa rtgU 
Mximii de Gallicis et Anglicia verbis in Latinum translatus* 

Priinitus subsequens re^sis Waldei filiorumque hvstoria suoruni in lingua Anglica 
inetrice coiiiposita est. Deiiide ad instanciani cujusdanj feiuine. que ipsani peniius lin- 
guatn neaciret, quam non alio quam amice nomine voluit in^'agare, a quodani in 
linguam Galiicani est traiislata. At vero noviHsinie eandem liisioriam non solum seni- 
orum preceptis et ut verecundans dico rogatil^s scilicet ipsis ecclesie a qnoque intuitu « 
difficilia queque et ardua celeri lenitate mnstescunt muneribus conipulsus sum hac%ie 
causa in Luiinuin transferre sermonem. Ejusdem liistorie pars qiiedam usque ad quar- 
tain hujiis opens partem continiiata in ipsa lingua qua prinio fiierat conscripta reperta 
est. que in tih legeiicium seiisus in suuni protraxit itdicium iit reliquaai ejus* 

dem liistorie porciuneni, que nusquam in ipsa Anglic^f lingua, qiiumvis in Gallica reppe- 
riri poterat^ gravi peneiencia deflercnt.” — MS. BibL Cm Cm C. Cambr* No. SS9. 
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for instance, between *that place and Rowdham, and another to- 
w'ards Elveden. John Bramis assures us that the French trans* 
lator took many liberties with his story: the narrative, as he has 
given it to us, for we have not had an opportunity of examining 
the French romance, would natural ly^lead us to this conclusion; 
and, as an instance, we may quote that error into which all the 
French transUtors fell. The later Saxons, after the crusade, 
used the word saracen in the sense of pagan, and commonly 
applied it to the pagans of the north. The French poets, whose 
thoughts ran more upon the saracens of Spain and Africa, mis- 
understood the application of the word: and Waldeus, who in 
the original fought so valiantly against the saracens in East 
Anglia; is by the French translators sent into Valencia to fight 
the saracen king of Spain.’*^ 

The romance of Havelok is, in the French, called a ^'lai,” and 
the writer confesses that it is a translation, though he calls his 
original a lay of the Bretons : — 

Haveloc fut cil roi nonie, 

Et Cuaran est appellc. 

Fur ceo vus voil cle lui conter 
Et s’aventure remembrcr; 

Q’un lai en hrent li Breton, 

Si I'appellerent de son nom, 

Et Haveloc et Cuarant.” — {Lai d' Hctv, v. 17.)|' 

And, at the end, he tells us that it was the strong traditional 
remembrance of his deeds among the people, which caused the 
lay of his history to be made — 

“ Haveloc tint en sa baillie 
Nicole et tote Lindesie, 

.Xx. anz regna, si en fut rois; 

Assez conquist par ses Danois; 

Mult fu li grant parlance : 

Li auncien par remenbrance 

Firent un lai de sa victoire.” — (v. 1097.)J 

That, however, the history of Havelok could ever have been a 
Breton story, or that the names which occur in it could have had 
a place there, is much more than improbable. If the term, 

* Even the monks, in their clironicles, fell sometimes into the same error — the name 
of the African king, mentioned in the following paragraph, is essentially nortlierii. — 
Anno D.xc.iiijt". Uermundus rex AiFricorum ct Ysembertus nepos regis Francorura 
Siytanniam vastuveruut, Cristiaiihatem <Bdnichilaverant,” — Chronioon Winton, MS, 
CoUM^Domit. A. xiii. 

t *^Hveloc was that king named, and he was also called Cuaran. For this reason 
will £ tell you of him, and recall to memory his story ; because the Bretons made a 
lay ofniim, which they culled aft^r his name, both Haveloc and Cuaran.” 

f '* Haveloc held in his dominion Lincoln and all Liiidesey ; twenty years he reigned 
and was king of it ; lie conquered eiiougft by means of bis Danes. Tiiere was full 
great talk of him : the ancients in his niehtoiy made a lay of his victory.” 
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** Breton lay” were not from the first a nafhe without substance, 
it seems clear that, at the time of the writer of the French Havelok, 
the signification of the term was by no means distinctly under-< 
stood: he, misled perhaps by the equivocal meaning of the word 
** Bretagne,” seems to hav^ considered his Bnglish original as one 
of them ; for that an original Bnglish Havelok existed we think 
no one who has attentively read the French poem can doubt, 
llie writer of the latter seems to have been equally well acquainted 
with the Fnglish poem, and with the numerous popular traditions 
concerning its hero, which certainly at that time existed in Fng> 
land. 

Of the three stories of Fnglisli growth, w'hich are spoken of 
collectively in the passage quoted by Warton, from a m^j^uscript 
at Oxford, (three of what M. Paris would term our “ chansons 
de geste,”) — 

“ Of [H]eveloke, Horne, and of Wade, 

In romances that of them be made,” 

tw'o still exist both in Fuglish and in French verse. The romance 
of Horn seems to have been popular in every form, and we have, 
in French and in English, no fewer than six manuscripts of it. 
The manuscript of the French version of Horn, which is pre- 
served at Cambridge, and which we have indicated at the head of 
our article, is by much the best, but it is unfortunately defective 
at the beginning and end by the loss of two or three leaves. It 
is of the thirteenth century. The other two, one in the Harleian 
MS. No. 6‘27, the other in a manuscript which belonged to the 
late Mr. Douce, and which is now at Oxford, are but fragments, 
and supply very little of what is wanting in the other, though they 
afford some valuable readings, and one of them acquaints us with 
the name of the«Norman poet who wrote it, who is there called 
Thomas.* 

The Cambridge MS. of the Fi^nch Horn, as it now' begins, 
introduces to us Horn and his companions wandering on the 
waves. God, it says, gave them a north-w’est wind — 

** He gave them there a wind, from the northwest blowing. 

Which drove them to Bretagne, where Hunlaf then was king. 

A powerful king, I ween, right brave and rich was he. 

A pious man be was. and loved well loyalty.”f 

* We have printed our extracts from tliis romance exactly as they stand in the ma- 
nuscript of Cambridge. As we cannot suppo.se all our readers to be conversant in 
this antiquated language, wherever wc havy thought it absolutely necessary, in order 
to pre^erve the thread of the story, we liave given in the text a loose rhyming veosfbn, 
in which wc have endeavoured to imitate the style and manner of the original, even to 
the marking of the pauses at the middle and end of tlie lines by a period. 

Ki un vent Jor dona, del iiorwest ventant. , 

Ki en Bretuigne les mist. 6 Hlliilaf fu niauant. 

Un rei niut pocstlf. rkhes horn c vail 1 an t. 

De grant rcliglun. leatitc inut amant.’^ 
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They land in Bretagne, and are found by Herlaut» the seneschal 
of -King Hunlaf, who inquires their business there ; and after 
having learnt from Horn their history, takes them with him to the 
court, and presents them to the king. Hunlaf again questions 
Horn as to his parentage, and the latter tells him — 

** Idis peres full uns bers. vaillant bom durement* 

Aalitf ad a num. si ma geste ne roent. 

En Suddene fu nez. si la teint longeroent. 

Reis Silauf le trova. sil norrit bonement. 

Apres fu kouev. par Deu comandement. 

Quit iert de geste real, descendu veirement. 

Neivii fu Baderouf. de sa fille al cors gent. 

Goldeburc out e num. a sun baptismement. 
r Ne sai si unc oistes. de reis tel parlement. 

Pruz e liardi furent. de bon contenenient. 

Des anmes ait merci. li reis omnipotent. 

Quant coe fud konev. ke Aalof fud bien ne. 

Qu'il fu nefs Baderof. le bon e lalose. 

Ki iert snr Aleniauns. enperere dame. 

Dune li ad reis Silaus. par grant aiuur done. 

Une fille qu’il out. le vis out colure. 

E oiioc li dona, apres sei sun regne. 

Di cest dunt ioe vus di. sui ioe ioius e led.” — fol. 4. r*. 

He then tells him how the Saracens, under their King Rodinond, 
had invaded Suddene, put to death his father and all his relations, 
and how Rodmond, finding him and his companions concealed in 
the garden, and unwifling to stain his own hands with the blood 
of children so fair, had exposed them on the sea. 

** And thus Rodmund saved us, the king of Africans.”* 

The king, satisfied of the good parentage of Horn, caused him 
to be treated as his own son, and as he grew up he was respected 
and renowned for his skill, his humility, his valour, and his gene- 
rosity. King Hunlaf had an only daughter, the beautiful Rigmel. 
H er hand had been sought by many princes and noble barons ; 
but she had heard of Horn, of his prowess and his beauty, and 
her heart selected him as the only one worthy of her love. 

One Pentecost, the king held a full court, an annual festival, 
attended by many barons and ladies of dififerent lands. It was 
the custom for all the barons to take this opportunity of present- 
ing, for the first time, their sons who were Just arrived at man- 
hood. Horn was presented, and was appointed to bear the cup 
in the hail. The Princess Rigipel had hitherto been sage and 
discfleet, and had concealed her passion, but she now determined 
to seek an interview with Horn, and for that purpose despatched 

• •• Aina nuns livera Rodmund. gel rci Affricana.” — fol. 5. r®. 
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her conhdential maid, Herselot, to summon*her father^s senesciial 
to her presence. The maiden found Herland in the hall, stand- 
ing beside a rich and powerful baron of the neighbourhood, called 
Godfrei — she delivered her message, and the seneschal soon after 
attended upon Rigmel. She gave him w’ineand clarey, for which 
purpose liabel, the butler, had brought the royal cup; and she 
presented him with several gifts, among which was% ring* — 

And first there the maiden, to Herland gave a ring. 

Large and rich, which was forged, in the time of Daniel. 

For well 1 wot ’twas made by. the goldsmith Marcel.”* 

'. and a horse, which she sent her Squire Berlin to order of Blanch- 
ard. Herland, overcome by her persuasions and her promises, 
engaged to bring Horn into her presence the following d9y, but, 
after leaving her, he began to feel some presentiments that the 
result might be ill, and he determined to take, in place of Horn, 
Haderof, one of his companions, who bore some resemblance to 
him. Rigmel spent the night anxiously and restlessly, and told 
Herselot how she desired Horn for her husband. 

" Dame, (list Herselot. vus I’averez iol devin. 

Un avisiun vi. par qei sai k'ert iasin. 

Qu’il vus fist un gent dun. d’un faukun muntarsin. 

£1 sein le metiez. de desuz I’osterin. 

Si nel donissez pas. pur le regne Pepin. 

Bieti sai ke c'iert un fiz. ke averez del meschin. 

£ la lei fausera. Tervagan e Apollio. • 

Et par lui, si il vit. murra meint barbarin.” — fol. 14. r®. 

Rigmel was a little comforted by HerseloPs dream. In the 
morning her impatience returned ; she sent Herselot to the senes- 
chal, who was at dinner, to remind him of his promise. After 
dinner he brought to her Haderof, who, w'hen she began to speak 
of Horn, joined in his praise, asserting that there 

“ Was none better than be. between Norway and Frise.’’ f 

Rigmel discovered quickly the deceit which had been practised 
upon her, called directly her nurse and minstrel, Godswi]>,” 
who knew Horn, and tvas so furious, that the seneschal, to ap- 
pease her, promised to bring Horn himself the next day. The 
impatience of the princess, as the time of meeting approached, 
is well described — twice she sent Herselot to hasten the senes- 
chal. At length Horn came ; his beauty was such that she 
thought him an angel, and she once declared to him her love,> 
tL.* 


* Al premier ad done, d Herlatid un anel. 

GroSf dorquit Melekin. des le tems Daniel. 

Fud forgie, s’il forga. II orSe^iere Marcel.” 
f Ke n’ad meillur de Iti. entre Norweie e Frise.’* 
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giving to him for a toSen of it a ring, and telling him to be dis- 
creet, as she feared to be beaten if their intercourse should be 
known. Horn was modest, represented himself as a poor orphan, 
and unworthy of her, but before taking bis leave he promised to 
be her lover after he had proved by hiy deeds that he was worthy 
of her favour. 

In the meairtime came the Saracens into the land of Hunlafr- 

D'Aufrike sunt eissu. dui rei de grant puissance. 

• Ki one Deu ne amerent. coe fud doel e mltaunce. 

Freres erent Rodmund. un rei de surquidance. 

Ki ocist Aalof. le rei de grant vaillaunce. 

Le pere a icest Horn, qu’avom ci en balaunce. 

^ ^ at 

E vus porrez oir. si ne faites noisaunce. 

Ke cist vindrent od ost. d’orguil e de bobaunce. 

En la terre Hunlaf. ki iert en segurauncc. 

A un port ariverent. k’om apele Constaunce. 

Reis Gudolf e Egolf. furent icist nomez. 

Ki en la terre Hunlaf. sunt ore arivez. 

E od aus sunt venu. d’Aufrike granz barnez. 

Feluns'e surquidez. de bataille adure.” — fol. 26 . r**. 

The Saracens ravaged the land miserably, and sent a messenger 
to Hunlaf, commanding that he should do their will and worship 
** Mahun,” on penalty of losing his head and all his riches. The 
king held a *^parlement” to consider the message, and Horn 
offered to go against the infidels, as soon as he should be knighted. 
** Han Moroan,” one of the king’s men, brought the “ adubs,” and 
Horn was scarcely armed after the ceremony, when one of the 
Saracens, Marmorin, a great and hideous giant, born in Canaan, 
who had been in Suddene with Rodmund, and had been accessary 
to the death of Aalof, brought a challenge to the court. Horn 
accepted the challenge himself, and, after a terrible combat, told 
entirely in the style of FrencH romances, avenged his father by 
cutting off the giant’s head. The Christians were comforted by 
the success of their hero — the army was put in order, the guards 
were all on the w'alls, and Horn, with a penon d’On cendal de 
Russie,” which Rigmel had sent him, issued forth, mounted on a 
horse of Hungary. Horn ordered his men to advance silently, 
thati^they might surprise *‘icele gent fa66” — they passed a vale 
d*une selve rain66,” and came to the port where the fleet was 
anchored, and where their enemies had landed, and were lying 
setarely in the meadow's. A terrible combat followed — many a 
head did Horn separate from its body — he slew Eghulf,” and 
Rie infidels were defeated, but Godelof ” escaped to his ship, 
and fled with what remained of the pagan army. The poem 
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gives us the names of some of the infidels whcTwere slain. Amon^' 
those killed by Horn was Turlin of Tabarine, a relation of King 
Godelof — Haderof slew Gibelin, constable and cousin-german 
to the king — another of the infidels who fell in the battle was 
named Malbruart. At length the pagans throughout the whole 
land were reduced to subjection. 

Horn had now shown himself worthy of Rigftiel, and they 
exchanged vows of fidelity; but Wikele, one of Horn’s com> 
panionsy was a traitor : he had asked a gift of Horn, which the 
latter had already given to Haderof — he refused that which Horn 
•jirofiered him instead — and in revenge he betrayed to the king the 
‘intercourse between Horn and his daughter. The king was at 
first incredulous, but he was convinced by being made a*secret 
spectator of an interview between the two lovers — was enraged 
beyond measure — reproached Horn with his conduct while be was 
out hunting — and banished him from his kingdom. The whole 
court lamented the loss of Horn. The last interview between the 
latter and Rigmel was very distressing: before parting they 
exchanged rings, that of the princess possessing matfy virtues. 

Who bore this ring upon him. might all his foes defy ; 

For not in fire or water, ’twould be his fate to die. 

Nor yet in battle stern, or lordly tournament.'** 

Horn, after leaving the princess, w'ent towards the sea, attended 
by his companions who had accompanied him from Suddene. 
On the shore he bade adieu to them all ; and, having adopted the 
name of Gudniod to conceal his true name and station, he set sail 
for Westir. 

'' To Westir be would go. a kingdom of great fame. 

In ancient times, I wot. ’twas Ireland bore that name. 

There dwelt King Godreche. a full rich king was he. 

Two courtly sons be bad. of great nobilitie.”'t' 

They arrive safely in Ireland, when ftie poet again observes — 
Lordings, now is Ireland, what then was call’d Westir.”^ 

Horn mounted his steed, and met the two sons of Godreche, 
Egfer and Guffer, who were hawking. In answer to their inqui- 
ries, he said that he was a native of Suddene, the son of a poor 
vavasour — that he had come thither to seek service— and that his 

• Horn ki Tad sure sei. ia ne purra perir. 

Ne en feu ne en ewe. mar i^Temdra murir. 

N’en bataille chainpel, ne eii turnei tenir.’’--fol. 42. 

** En Westir veut aler. ki est regne perisez. 

Yrlaunde out si a iiun. al tens d’auntiquitez. 

La maiiit uii riche rei. Godreche iert noniez. 

Dons iiz out francs e pruz. de graift nobilitez.” — fol. 43. 

t ** Seignurs or cst Yrlande. Idlrs fu Westir nom66/^ — fol. 44. r®- 
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name was Gudmod. * Egfer retained him in his service, and pro- 
mised him rich gifts. The king soon observed Horn in the train 
of his son, and, when brought into his presence, Horn repeated the 
same story, adding, that he had escaped from the pagans who had 
ravaged his country, and that he had «been in Bretagne. ** Gu- 
dreche** would not believe that a poor man had ever begotten such 
a son ; he had been in Suddene — knew Aaiof and his son— -^nd 
declared that he had never seen any one so like Horn as was Gud- 
mod. Gudmod replied that a poor man often resembled a rich 
one, and so the conversation ended. The queen, Gudborc, now 
entered the hall, with her two beautiful daughters, JLenburc and / 
Sudburc. The wine was served in the hall by a valet, whose 
name <,as Guidhere. Lenburc'* herself sent the cup to Horn; 
at this first interview she fell deeply in love with him, and at night 
she. sent her valet to call him to her chamber; but Horn w'ould 
not listen to her proposals. Meanwhile he showed himself, in all 
manly exercises, superior to the rest of the court. At Pentecost 
there was a great feast and games. A person named Eglaf (in 
other passages called Eggulf and Eggeals) excelled the rest, and 
was very proud and presumptuous, to the great annoyance of 
Horn’s master, the prince Egfer. Gudmod accepted Eglaf’s 
challenge, and beat him at throwing. After this, the harp being 
produced, Gudmod offers to play a lay, and sings the loves of 
Horn and Rigmel in Bretagne. ** Guffer” said that he had heard 
of Horn’s renown. " Lenburc, who became more and more ena- 
moured of Gudmod, then took the harp, and sung a lay of a 
Breton called Baltof. 

One day came the Africans to Westir — 

** One day two cruel tyrants, came sailing o’er the sea. 

And the^ have enter’d Westir. with their fleet all vauntingly. 

These kings came, as they tell us. from the land of Africa. 

And brothers were of Redmund. who Suddene held in sway. 

Horn’s father, king Aaiof. these recreants bad slain : 

And *twaa their brother, Eggulf. whom Horn slew in Bretagne. 

• • • • 

The elder of these kings, bis name was Hildebrant. 

And the younger, I wot well, was called Herebrant. 

A nephew they bad with them. RoUac Fitz-Goldebrant.”* 

** A un ior sunt venu. dui mat felun tirant. 

El regiie de Westir. od lur flute siglant. 

11 erent furs eissuz. del regne Affricant. 

Feeres erent Rodmund. *Ki Suddene iert tenant. 

Aaluf pere Horn, destrustrent le vaillant. 

E freres aunt a ces. dunt ot este eengant. 

En Bretaigne quant fu. od Hunlaf le puissant. 

« « * * 

la ains net di ces dons. si,ot nun Hildebrant. 

E li autre pusonez. nomer iert Herebrant. 

Uu neuoT out od eus. Boiiac fis Goldebrant.*’ — fol. 59. r«. 
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They arrive at the port — 

When at tbe port arrived, the recreant Saracens. 

To tbe king they sent Don RoUac. with insolent demand. 

This Rollac was tbe son. of rich Sultan Gudbrand. 

Nor better knight tbertliv’d, I ween, in Saruen domain. 

Nepbew he was of Rodiaca who Aalof had slain. 

Gudbrant, we are afterwards informed, was Sultrfto of Persia* 
Rollac arrived at the court with the demands of the Saracens, and 
was proud and insolent* 

Nor was there better vassal* in the land of Africa. "I* 

When he had delivered his message, Gudmod replied 6ercely, and 
challenged him to battle ; in the encounter Gudmod was g'lmost 
overcome, when, casting his eye on Rigmel s ring, and learning, 
at the same time, that Rollac was the person who had killed his 
father, he recovered new strength, and slew the infidel* Then 
followed a terrible battle, which is described at great length, and 
in which the pagans were entirely discomfited. Among the slain 
w'as Ejgfer, the master of Gudmod* Gudreche sent for a king of 
Orkenie,^and would have given Gudmod his daughter Lenburc 
and his kingdom* Gudmod declined the offer, alleging that he 
was not worthy of so great honour, that he had formed an al- 
liance with the daughter of a vavasour in Bretagne, and that he 
should be guilty of disloyalty in accepting the hand of another. 
While in the hall one day, a palmer arrived — , 

En la sale est entre* li pauroer pelerin.^ 

Escreppe ot e burdun. e un chapeau feutriB. 

Par mi coe qe pouere iert. bien sembloi de bon lin* 

La 6 vit seeir Horn* la tint dreit sun cbemin* 

Bien conut sa facun* e le vis qu*ot rosin.^ 

E tresqu'll vint a li. a ses piez chiet cnclin.” — fol. 76. 

The palmer addressed Horn by his own name — said that he w^as 
himself the son of Herlaiid— and informed him that Wikele had 
put to death his father for his partiality to Horn — and that he had 
soinvht tbe tatter in different lands during three years. He novv 
begged that he would speed to Bretagne, to assist the party of 
Heilaiid, and to rescue the fair Rigmel, who was about to marry 
the King of Fenenie. Horn distrusted the pilgrim, telling him 
that paliners were always liars, and alleging that it was impro^We 
that Rigmel would marry another while Horn lived. ** No, 

* ** Al port snnt nrrivc* li cnlTert^amzin. 

Al rei ont enveie. dan Rolloc un meacbm* 

Fiz le riche soudan. dan Gudbrand ie coeachin* 

N’out si bon chevuler* en la lei Apolliii* 

Nieff esteit Rodlac. ki Aalof mist a in.” — M. 60. rt 
f «« out oB^lor aaaaal. el regme Affncaut.” — M* 6i. i®. 
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said the pilgrim, i^ she had her own will, but her father and 
Wikele force her to the match.” Horn prepared to leave Ireland ; 
the king was grieved, and again offered him his daughter and his 
kingdom, and his aid in rescuing Suddeue from the pagans who 
had usurped it; but the attachment «f the young prince to Rig- 
mel was above all other feelings and motives; he set sail with a 
party of men/ well armed; they soon arrived at a port in Bretagne, 
which was surrounded by wood, and there they concealed them* 
selves, while Horn rode on in search of intelligence, armed only 
with his sword. He met a palmer, who told him that the court 
was at Lyons, where the marriage of Modin, the king of Fenenie, 
with the princess Rigmel, was on the eve of being celebrated. 
Horn<exchanged garments with the palmer — advanced towards 
the city, and rested under a pine tree, whence he saw King 
Modin, who was newly arrived, enter Lyons in company with 
Wikele. It seemed these two were now intimate friends. When 
they swore, W'hich it appears they did not unfrequently, their 
form of adjuration was “ Wite God.” They admired the good 
make of the pretended pilgrim, and invited him to the feast. 
Rigmel served the wine in hall — 

Costume iert aidonc. en icele contree. 

Ke quant aveneit si. ke dame iert espusee. 

Si ele pucele fust, k'el ne fust essaiee. 

Ke del beivere servist. tut itaunt de fiee. 

Com U seneschal mangast. od cel autre mesne6. 

£ quant oust coe fait, apres sa rcposee. 

Armes deveit porter, cil a qui fust donee. 

Par defers la cite, u en champ u en pree.” — fol. 85. r“. 

Rigmel accordingly, after having dressed herself for the occasion, 
filled the horn, and served round the wine. When she offered it 
to the palmer, he refused to drink. She, piqued by this piece of 
unpoliteness, demanded why he would not take the horn — 

*'’Ne purquant, si li dit. or me dites bea chier. 

Quant beivere ne volez. ke deit le demaunder. 

Dous feiz I’ai aporte. n’eu vonsistes guster. 

Al semblant que ioe vei. le corage avez fier.” 

Horn then threw in the ring, and made himself known to her. 
During the conversation which follows between them, Horn per- 
ceiv^^hat he was noticed by Wikele, left the court, and joined 
his companions. Rigmel rode out, attended by Haderof, to carry 
*the arms of her husband, according to the custom. Horn, w*ho 
with his troop had been concealed by the trees, suddenly made 
his appearance, and struck Modin from his horse. Modin’s men 
camb to rescue him, but ,'n vain, for Horn blew his horn, and his 
companions hastened to his aiid. Modin and Horn were then 
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suddenly reconciled^ they entered the city together ; Horn and 
Rigmel were married ; Wikele was punished^ as it was right be 
should be ; and there was a great feast, in the middle of which the 
MS. ends abruptly. 

A very slight comparison of the French Horn with the early 
English romance of the same hero will convince us that the 
latter is not a translation. The parts of the Frengh story which 
are not found in or differ from the English are exactly such as 
would be added by a French translator from the English^ but 
such as are quite as likely as the rest to be retained by an English 
.translator from the French. The names which are not in the 
''English are generally such names as the French romancers were 
in the habit of introducing in their tales of the Wars \^h the 
Saracens; such, for example^ as Herselot, Godfrei, Bertin^ 
Blanchard, Moroan, Marmorin^ Turlin, Gibelin, and Malbruart: 
in the English romance, on the contrary, the names are all good 
Saxon and Danish. The latter contains nothing about Africans, 
or sultans of Persia, or single combats with pagan giants, or 
assemblies at Pentecost, when all the French romance heroes 
held their courts. In one instance the French poet has retained 
the which was used in spelling the Saxon name; and when he 
would refer to authority for his story, he generally quotes the 
parchmentn^ For example, speaking of Rodlac, fol. 60* r®. — 

Cist ocis Aaloff. com dit le parchemin.’’ 

And again, when Horn had changed habits*\idth the palmer,— 
fol. 82. r°. — 

E Horn ci est ad turne. com dit le parchemin.” 

The two exemplars of the English romance of Horn, which 
are preserved, are both perfect. The one (MS. Bibl. Publ. 
Camb. Gg. 4, 27) is of the thirteenth century, and the other, 
(MS. Harl. No. 2253,) like many pf the articles in the manu- 
script where it is found, is in all probability the copy of one of 
the same period. 

In the Cambridge copy, the father of Horn was Murry, his 
mother Godhild. In the Harleian MS. thej^ are named Allof 
and Godjlt. Horn himself was a very promising youth — nas 
non his i-liche.” — 

Twelf feren he hadde. 

That alle with him ladde ; 

Alle riche mannes sones. 

And alle hi were faire gomes. 

With him for to pleie: 

And mest he luvede tweie ; 

That on him het Hathftlf child. 

And that other jPykenild. 
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Atltiulf was tlie beste. 

And Fikenylcle the werste.*' • 

One summer’s day the king was riding along the sea*shore, 
where he saw fifteen ships of Saracens, (t.e. Danish pirates,) who 
landed, conquered the kingdom, put to death the King Murry, 
seized upon Horn and his companions, and slew all who would 
not forswear 'their faith and become Pagans. The Queen God- 
hild escaped, and concealing herself in a cave in a rock, she there 
continued to exercise the Christian faith. The Saracen ** ad- 
miral,” pitying Horn, yet fearing to let him grow to manhood, 
exposed him with his companions in a boat on the sea. Here 
begins the Cambridge manuscript of the French poem. 

Whftn they landed in Westernesse, (not, as the French has it, 
in Bretagne,) they met with King Almair, or, as he is afterwards 
called, Aylmor, who demanded of Horn whence they came, and 
on what errand. After bearing his story, how he was Horn of 
Suddene, and had been expelled his country by the infidels, the 
king took him to his palace, and gave him to the care of his 
steward, Athelbrus. 

** Forth be clnpede Athelbrus, 

That was stiward of his bus : 

* Stiward, tak nu here 
Mi fundlyng for to lere 
Of thine mestere. 

Of wude and of rivere; 

And tech him to barpe 
With bis nayles sebarpe, 

Bivore me to kerve. 

And of the cupe serve. 

Thu tech him of alle the liste 
That tbu evre of wiste; 

In bis feiren thou wise 
Into otbere«6ervise ; 

Horn tbu nndervonge, 

And tech him of barpe and songe.* *’ 'f 

Horn soon excelled in all manly accomplishments, and gained 
the love of Rimenfaild, the king’s only child. The story of their 
love is much the same as in the French, except that it has little 
of the details of the latter, and no maid “ Herselot” is introduced. 

The story of the battle between Horn and the Saracens also 
differs much in the two versions. In the English, when Horn, 
af^er having been knighted by the influence of Kimenhild, leaves 
her to seek an opportunity of proving his valour ; he takes his 

• GUoss. wa*, (i. c. ne was jiot — i^liche, equal— companions — gomes, lads 

(Sax. guma)--pleie, play— west, most — luvode tweie, loYcd two— Act, called. 

•f Glossm clupede^ called— house—* tfti, now— teach — mestere, craft— 6tvore, 
before— carve — evre, ever — wiste, khow— undervoa^e, undertake. 
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horse and rides towards the shore, and thercpfinds a ship of Sara^ 
cens, who come to ravage the land. At his last visit Rimenhild 
had given him a ring, by looking on which, and at the same time 
thinking of her, he would always come off victorious. He looks 
on his ring, attacks the troo^ of Saracens who were landed, kills 
many, drives away the rest, and brings the head of their chief- 
tain to the king. There is no giant Marmorin,^’ as we might 
su{l\>ose from his name. The treachery of Fykenild is foreboded 
to Rimenhild in a dream. The king, at the instigation of the 
traitor, returns from his hunting, finds Horn in Rimenhild’s 
bosom—- 

•* “ He fond Horn in arme 

On Rymenbilde barme,” * ^ 

and drives him away. Horn takes leave of his lemman**— - 
“ Rymenbild, have wel godne day: 

No leng abiden I ne may; 

Into uncutbe londe 
Wel more for to fonde. 

I scbal wune there 
Fuile seve zere: 

At seve zeres ende, 

Zef I ne come ne sende, 

Tak the huaebonde: 

For me tbu ne wonde” 'f— 

and sails to Westene londe,’’ where he meets the king’s two 
sons, Harild (or as it is spelt in another ^ace, perhaps more 
correctly, Alrid; and Berild. The MS. Harl. calls the first 
Athyid. Horn called himself Cutberd, (in the Harl. MS. God- 
mod,) and said he came from the West:— 

Cutberd, he sede, ibc hote^ 

1-comeu ut of the bote 
Wel fer fram bi weste 
To seche mine beste.’’ | 

Berild took him to his father’s hall, where he was courteously 
received by the king, whose name was Thurston. The story of 
the love of the king’s daughter for Horn is only in the French^ 
and is, perhaps, but a repetition of that of Rimenhild. Horn 
slays the giant who had killed his father in the battle with the 
Saracens, in which both the princes fell. Then it is that Thur- 
ston offers Horn his only daughter, called in the Cambridge 
copy, Reynild; in the Harleian, Frmenild. 

It is curious that the Harleian MS. also, in one instance, atsr; 

* GIo98. Rymenhilde, Rymenhild's — barme^ bosom. 

•f Gloss, godne, good (accusative) — leng, longer— unouthes steange— dj^ell— 
seve zere, seven years — zef, if — the, thee — wonde, stay. 

t Gloss, ihc, I — hole, am named — ucom^n, come*— uf, out — bote, ]boat— ^Srr, far— 
seche, seek. 
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S73t calls the father«f Horn by the name of Murry, a circum- 
stance which has led Warton into the error of supposing Murry 
to be the Saracen king who had invaded Suddene. It would 
seem, therefore, that the writer of that manuscript had the French 
story, or some older English one in his mind, that he had design- 
edly changed the name of the king ^O Allof, but that he misun- 
derstood this^assage, and supposed Murry here to be some other 
person. * 

The kins who was to have married Rimenhild was— 

** King Modi of Reynes, 

On of Homes enemies." 

She sent a messenger to seek Horn in strange lands, who af* 
lengtU-arrived in Thurston's kingdom, and there met Horn, who 
was riding, and told him his errand. Horn went to the king, and 
demanded assistance to rescue Rimenhild, which was immediately 
granted to him. 

** He dude writes sende 
Into Yrlonde, 

After kniztes lizte, 

Irisse men to fizte. 

To Horn come i-noze. 

That to schupe droze. 

Horn dnde him in the weie 
On a god galeie.” * 

The story of Horn's arrival in Westernesse, and of his bridal 
with Rimenhild, also differs very much from the same story as 
told by the French poet. After the marriage, and before its 
consummation, Horn with his Irishmen hastened to Suddene to 
rescue it from the hands of the infidels, leaving Rimenhild under 
the care of her father. The expedition to Suddene was suc- 
cessful, and Horn was rejoiced to find his mother still alive in 
her cave in the roCk. In the mean while, Fykenild had again 
proved treacherous, had bdilt a strong castle, in which he con- 
fined Rimenhild, with the intention of forcing her to another mar- 
riage. Horn Fastened to Westernesse: with a few of bis compa- 
nions in the disguise of harpers, he succeeded in entering the 
casde of Fykenild, slew Fykenild himself while at table, and 
rescued bis bride. 

Singularly enough, there is preserved a second English romance 
of Horn, certainly much more modern in its present form than 
. die other, yet which would s^m to have been formed on a still 
^Vlder model; and which, though it has no appearance of having 
'been translated from the French poem, has several curious coin- 
cidepces with it. All these circumstances, perhaps, only tenil to 

* Olott, dude, did, caused — liste, fight— jcftttps, ship— drew, drew. 
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show that there was a poem on the adventures of Horn mueli 
older than those which now exist.* Though the ** Horn Childe 
and Maiden Rimnild” of the Auchinlec MS., like all the other 
articles of that volume, bears no marks of northern dialect, yet 
that version of the story seems evidently to have been one formed 
on the traditional ideas oT a person who lived in the north of 
England. The name of one of the kings of the invading army, 
Mslkan, and the whole story as here told, seem to show that the 
traditions fixed its date to the period when the Irish Danes, iu con- 
junction with the Scots, were wont to invade the northern parts of 
our land. 

The name of Horn's father is, in this poem, Hatheolf, and he 
ruled over all England north of the Humber. Horn’s compa- 
nions were ** eight knaue childer,” whom the king entrusted to 
the care of his steward Arlaund, who was to lern hem to ride.” 
Meanwhile the Danes invaded the northern counties of England, 
and had collected their plunder ready to be borne to their ships 
in Cleveland: — 

“ Alle her pray to schip tbai here, 

In Clifland hi Tese side.” 

When these tidings were brought to King Hatheolf, he assembled 
his army on ** Alerton more,” and hastened to attack the invaders 
while they were still in Cleveland: — 

“ In a morning tbai bigan, 

Of al that day tbai no blan, * 

That baleful werk to wirke : 

Sides tbai made bio and wan, 

That er were white so fetber on swan, 

Whicbe gamen man aught irke. 

M^en that even bicam. 

The Danis men were al slan. 

It bigan to mirke. 

Whoso goth or rideth tber*bi, 

Yete may men see ther bones ly 
Bi Seynt Sibiles kirke.” 

After this victory, the king rode a^unting on ** Blakeowe 
more,” and, after having given a feast at Pickering, he went to 
York, and there met Arlaund w’ith Horn, and caused his subjects 
to swear fealty to the latter as his successor. Nine months after- 
wards came three kings out of Ireland :-— 

^ — 

* We have an additional and decisive argument for the esistence of this romaiHA in 
much curlier forin, in the striking resemblance between it and the earlier pari of the 
listory of the Sasun Hereward, which can only be accounted for on the suppofition 
that popular enthusiasm had applied the circumstances of a romance to tiie hiitoiy of 
an iiidivtduaU 
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** Ont o^Y rlond com kinges tbre ; 

Tber names can y telle the 
Wele witliouten les. 

Ferwele and ^Vinwnld wern tber to, 

Malkan king was on of tho, 

Proude in ich a pres*. 

At Westinerland stroyed ibay, 

* Tbe word com on a Wbissonday 
To king Halhculf at his des.*’ 

He assembled his host, and met the Irish army on *' Staynes 
more.” In the battle two of the Irish kings were slain, but 
Hatbeolf himself fell by the hand of Malkan, after having been,- 
overpowered by the multitude of his assailants. Tbe Irish with- 
drew fb their own country, but “ an erl of Northumberland,” 
taking occasion of the death of the king, and of the minority of 
bis son, seized upon his kingdom, and Arlaund fled with Horn to 
the court of Houlac, a king who reigned “ fer soutlie in Inglond.” 
Here his intercourse with the king’s only daughter, Rimneld, was 
discovered by Wigard and Wikele, and he was obliged to fly the 
country. Horn now took the name of Godebounde, and rode 
west till he came to Wale.s. He there met a knight in the midst 
of a forest, who conducted him to king '* Elydan,” who held 
‘his court at “ Snowedoune,” where be obtained great favour. 

While he resided at Snowdon, Elydan’s son Finlak, who was a 
king in Ireland, sent messengers to lequest aid against the same 
Irish who had invaded Horn’s own country. The messengers re- 
turned with a favourable answer, and were accompanied by Horn 
himself. 

** Hem com an baven wele to band. 

That Yolkilis cleped in Irland, 

The court was tber biside. • 

Finlawe king tber tbai fande, 

For to here titbeande 
Ozain heifl gan ride.” 

Tbe king of Wales with bis men was detained by contrary 
w’inds ; Horn and the two sons of the Irish king with their army 
were obliged to fight against superior numbers ; the two princes 
were taken and put to death, and Horn wounded, though not till 
after be had slain Malkan, whose death was followed by the de- 
feat of tbe invading army. Finlak’s daughter, Acula, tended 
Horn’s wounds, and became deeply enamoured of him. She de- 
* hut h^ was faithful to Rimneld, and, the 

a^|H|years of his absence being passed, with a hundred knights 
heWt out to visit her, rescued her from king ** Moging,” who 
WAuld have married her,, slew Wigard, and compelled Wikele to 
confess his treason, and returned to Northumberland, to recovtr 
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his hereditary possessions, which, it appears* had been usurped by 
Tborbrond. Here the poem ends abruptly by a defect of the MS* 

The “ chansons de geste,” whether French or English, form a 
curious and valuable class of the literary productions of the middle 
ages. We are inclined tos attribute their formation generally to 
the thirteenth century — but they were evidently made upon some 
o14er models. Perhaps some of them preserve milch of the cha- 
racter and circumstance of those models, whilst others, again, are 
little better than modern imitations founded upon some circum- 
stance or some character to which the others have contained al- 
, lusions. Our own romances of this class are peculiarly interesting 
to us, as being, perhaps, the last form which the Saxon romances 
took ; and, though the stories in their present shape beloilg all to 
the wars with the Danes in England, we are by no means sure 
that some of them are not modern versions of the older mythic 
legends, which, in the traditions that lived amongst the people, 
were applied to times with which that people was more familiar, 
and to places in the land where they then dwelt. Thus, the dif- 
ferent versions of the romance of Horn, as well as the history of 
Hereward’s younger days, may all be so many different appro- 
priations of an early and purely' Saxon legend. W'e should 
welcome the appearance of a complete collection of these ro- 
mances in the English and French versions, which should include 
H orn, king Atia, with illustrations from the Latin Waldeus, 
Havelok, Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, &c. The Eng- 
lish Horn, from the Harleian manuscript, has been printed (with 
that of the Auchinlec manuscript) very badly by Uitson in his 
metrical romances. M. Francisque Michel has transcribed and 
collated the three manuscripts of the French Horn, and we be- 
lieve it to be his •intention to publish an edition in conjunction 
with one of his English friends, who will prepare for it the Eng- 
lish romances on the same subject The English and French 
romances of Havelok have been edited for the Roxburgh Club 
by Sir Frederick Madden, and the French text republished se- 
parately at Paris by M. Michel. 

The French ** chansons de geste’* are long and extremely nu- 
merous. It seems to have been the design of M. Paris to publish 
a selection of them, but he announces in the second volume of 
Garin li Loherrain that he has now relinquished the project. 
We are sorry for this, because his Garin is a nice book. Others 
will, however, in the course of time be published. M. Micjibr 
is preparing for publication the very ancient and curious romance 
of Rou^evaux, from the celebrated MS. of Oxford. 
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Art. VI. Andeutungen iiber Landschaftsgartnereit verhunden 
mit ihren praktischen Anwendung in Muskau. Vom FUrsten 
von Piickler-Muskau. (Hints on Landscape Gardening, SfC* 
By Prince Puckler-Muskau.) Stuttgart, 1834. 

Our readers require not to be informed vi'ho Prince Puckler- 
Muskau is; the translation of his first work carried his name all 
over the kingdom, yet at that time it was conjectured to be an 
assumed one by some, who imagined that his princehood and 
estates existed only in nubibus. There is no longer room for any 
doubt, here being irrefragable evidence that Muskau is something 
better ^than a mere creation of the fancy, an arcadian territory 
embellished by the refined taste of the prince himself, who, after 
having amused the public by his “ Tutti Frutti,” here gives them 
the J'ruits of his own principles and taste in a pursuit which 
not every author is able to indulge in. This new work will add 
to his fame, without increasing his popularity, for it addresses 
itself neither to the lovers of piquant light reading, — nor to 
their antipodes the utilitarians, — but to that, we fear, decreasing 
class, who, instead of dividing their time between London and 
Brighton, or London and the Continent, make their own country 
demesnes their chief homes, and there contemplate with unsated 
delight the various beauties which art and nature have contributed 
to form. 

It is not every one, indeed, who is capable of appreciating the 
charms of landscape scenery, to do which a man must in some 
degree possess 

A poet’s feeling, and a painter’s eye 

and, although it savours strongly of paradox, we may venture to 
assert that a taste for the charms of landscape scenery is quite as 
much an acquii-ed as a natural one. No doubt all men have an 
instinctive fondness for the aspect of nature, inasmuch as it is 
cheering to the eye and gladdening to the spirits; yet that is 
altogether different from such delicate perception t)f all its beau- 
ties as is implied by the term taste. Attached as they may be to 
tip scenes amidst which they dwell, the savage and half-civilixed 
iffan are sensible of no other value in them, be they ever so fair, 
beyond that which they derive from local associations and impres- 
sions neither are the uneducated, or those who, although edu- 
• eated,” have not cultivated miads, much more susceptible. It is 
not the peasant who enjoys with the most vivid emotion the love- 
liness of the rural scenery where his lot may have fixed him ; and, 
,a$ Jo his employer, he ia^, perhaps, not at all above him in the 
of sensibility. The farmqr, quoad farmer, tvill generally be 
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found to have his mind more blunted b^professional habits of 
tliinkiug, than excited by familiarity with nature, and the oppor- 
tunities he has of studying it. He looks at fields and meadows 
through the most unimaginative medium possible, estimating 
them not according to thcjr beauty as features in the scene, but 
according to their produce and its market value. In the first 
volume of her ’* Visits and Sketches,*’ Mrs. Jameson has recorded 
a f>leasant anecdote illustrative of this professional obtuseness; and 
it may be taken as characteristic not of an individual, but of an 
entire class. People, *' whose talk is of bullocks,” are not apt to 
have refined sensibility for intellectual pleasures. If, however, a 
certain degree of refinement be indispensable for fully relishing 
the beauties of nature, it does not follow that refinement igvariably 
confers an aptitude for enjoying them. 

Forming our notions of their taste in this respect by the scanti- 
ness of their allusions to it in their writings, we should say that 
neither the Greeks nor the Romans possessed any high degree of 
it, or had an eye for landscape composition. The individual 
features of 'it, we allow, are mentioned, and sometimes strung 
together or catalogued; yet nowhere do we meet with any graphic 
description, with any one complete and definite picture of natural 
scenery. Here and there a happy expressive epithet occurs, but 
all the rest is vague and indistinguishable; the objects are not 
‘made out; nor are any of them individualized by those touchings 
and markings which portray their minuter (characteristics. £ven 
the languages of botli Greece and Rome appear to have been 
almost deficient in all those terms which are required for depict- 
ing inanimate nature, and many of which we moderns have bor- 
rowed from the painter’s vocabulary. They have few that indicate 
form and outlinq with tolerable precision ; still few’er that supply 
all the variety of colouring which landscape description has oc- 
casion for. Words certainly cannot express visible objects with 
such fulness, clearness, and prcci^on, as to convey exact images 
of them to the mind ; nevertheless it is in the power of verbal 
description to depict impressively, if not accurately; and it is 
this graphic quality which we miss in the poets and other writers 
of antiquity. While they set events, and human actions and pas- 
sions, before us in all their interest and energy, they disregarded, 
whether through inability to paint it or not, what relates to the 
local scene, or background, be it landscape or architecture ; and 
herein they may be said to hav% adhered to the system of t^eir 
dramatic representations, which, according to our modern notions, 
must have been nearly altogether destitute of tlie illusion pro- 
duced by scenery. Graphic delineation of the kind here^lluded 
to was not x\ie forte of the ancients, nor would it be possible to 
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ciikliect from their Mailings any such specimens of verbal land* 
scape painting and pictorial description as those whicli we have 
from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe, or Gray the poet, in his account 
of the Lakes of Cumberland ; certainly no parallel to any one of 
those brilliant graphic tableaux which, abound in the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, and which are, in themselves, so many gems. 
Granting that '‘the nature of their writings rarely admitted apy 
display of decided graphic power, that does not account for the 
absence of it where the subject is professedly descriptive. Lucian*s 
ritp) re Otxtf, and the younger Pliny’s celebrated descriptions of 
bis two villas, do not contradict us ; for, valuable as they are, 
being almost the only pieces of the kind that have come down to 
tts, they''are so cold, insipid, and formal, so utterly destitute of 
pictorial quality, that they will not endure the slightest compa* 
rison with the landscape and still-life portraiture of the authors 
above referred to, to say nothing of the total omission of aught 
that can be deemed critical remark. An artist could make nothing 
W’hatever of the Roman consul’s two residences and their acces- 
sories, whereas Scott’s scenery, whether it be ont-door or in-door, 
is so vividly represented to the mental vision, that he has little 
more to do than take up his pencil and translate into its language 
that which is so clearly explained in the verbal text. Possibly 
this apparent deficiency of faculty for the picturesque may have 
been both cause and effect of the indifference which the ancients 
seem to have entertained for landscape- painting ; and, among all 
the specimens of ancient painting uhicli have as yet come to 
light, not one, we believe, furnishes even a decent example of 
that branch of the art. As far as we are acquainted with them, 
their pictures have no back-grounds of any kind, or else such 
miserable apologies for them, presenting such incongruous vio- 
lations of both linear and aerial perspective, as to afford pretty 
strong evidence that even ttys works of their most celebrated 
artists must have been lamentably deficient in those particulars, 
unless* as it is most likely, they were dispensed with altogether; 
otherwise something like a general systematic acq'naintance with 
those two indispensable elements of pictorial representation, as 
distinguished from sculpture, must have been traceable in very 
inferior performances of the pencil. 

Ancient art seems to have been altogether more sculpturesque 
in its genius than picturesque; and not only does this appear to 
have been the case in regard to <the arts of design, but in regard 
to their Metry likewise, which has far more of the quality of 
sculpture, relief, and outline, than of painting. Its grotipes and 
accurately defined, but they want the illusive charms 
mlpWkiriag, and the accompaninaent of back-ground accessories* 
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Ancient art limited itself nearly excIusivel^Tto the repreeentatioo 
of form, and employed itself upon the human figure. So far« 
then, the ancients appear to have been differently organized from 
the moderns ; for, while gifted with an acute perception of the 
beauty of the animal fortfiy they seem to have possessed little 
sensibility for the ever-varying appearances of inanimate nature : 
sii^ce, although they might not have been able 4o bring them 
within the reach of art, they would, doubtless, have manifested a 
more complete recognition of them. Neither Theocritus nor 
Virgil can be considered a master in the art of depicting rural 
scenery ; with them it consists only of bald, vague generalities, 
which do not allow us to distinguish any individual features, much 
less are any of the features themselves expressed with sueh verity 
of colouring as to be embodied forth to the imagination. 

The Greeks knew nothing of gardening beyond a mere orchard 
or vegetable ground, with perhaps a formally set out grove of 
trees. Never do they seem to have at all I'efined upon the Ho- 
meric model of Alcinous’s gardens, w-hich, when described in plain 
prose, are found to have been as unpoetical, and probably far 
less interesting, than a modern nurseryman’s; w'hile those of the 
elegant Pliny must have been as artificial, as formal, and as quaint, 
in their disposition as any Dutch lusthqf. Unless greatly belied 
by their proprietor himself, of rural or natural beauty they could 
have possessed nothing, but were altogether too artificial to indi- 
cate the delicate skill of art. • 

Gardening, as an art, is one not only of modern but of very 
recent invention, for, previously to the early part of the last ceti*' 
tury, it could hardly be said to exist, unless the most ridiculous 
contradiction to nature constitutes art; in which case, some of 
the gardens of vin earlier period must have been j 

since, had the philosophers of Laputa conceived the idea of re- 
gulating vegetation by geometry, « and exhibiting Euclid’s dia- 
grams on a plot of ground, they could not have devised any thing 
more preposterous than trees clipped into cubes and other ma- 
thematical figures, or disposed in formal rank and tile. Never- 
theless, still do we bear of the genius of Le N6tre, a man who 
was absolutely a barbarian or vvorse in taste, and whose genius 
seems to have achieved nothing beyond the wonderful discovery 
that trees may be planted in as regular lines as columns, and that 
when so planted they will so grow. St. James’s Park, which was 
laid out by him, manifests no genius of any kind ; — in fact, it«» 
almost ridiculous to talk of its being ** laid out” at all, for we 
might as well talk of the genius displayed in erecting a line of 
paling, or in laying out the pavement of a street. Bus at that 
period art was altogether so debased and vitiated in Fnmce, that 
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it is no wonder gardeifing did not escape the general corruption, 
a corruption which a besoted servility in favour of every thing 
Gallic extended all over Europe, nor are the ill efiects of it en- 
tirely overcome even at this day. Another such mischievously 
influential Mecsenas of bad taste as t^ouis Quatorze might have 
plunged the world into that very worst and most degraded species 
of barbarism, which is the second childishness and paralysis^of 
the faculties discriminative of beauty. Le N6tre was worthy 
of such a Mecasnas. Happily it was reserved for England to 
emancipate itself and the rest of Europe from the preposterous 
folly which, under his guidance, waged equal enmity with nature 
and with art; and, let us be as deflcicnt as we may in the culti- 
vation o£ the other fine arts, we have, at least, led the way in one, 
or rather created it altogether. William Kent, who was the very 
antipode of Le Notre, may be considered as the originsitor of 
landscape gardening, and in that character liis country has as 
much reason to be proud of him as of any artist it has ever pro- 
duced. Let it be said that Kent did nothing more than undo 
the system of his predecessors and return to nature : it was 
surely no ordinary mind that, in spite of the authority both of 
ancient and modern times, could discern and adopt what all who 
had gone before him had overlooked ; nor does it detract from his 
claims upon our gratitude, that in all probability some other in- 
dividual 'might in time have done the same, had he neglected it. 
The fame of Columbus is not the less, because what he accom- 

5 iisfaed might have been reserved for some other discoverer. 

low that Kent has o|^ned our eyes, any body may think that he 
could have* opened bis owm and those of others, although the 
eyes of all the world had been almost hermetically scaled up for 
some scores of ages. Honour then be to Wslliam Kent, the 
father of the art of landscape gardening ! of all the fine arts the 
most humanizing and the mqpt innocuous. With the exception 
of architecture, all the other fine arts may be, and frequently 
have been, perverted to minister to grovelling sensuality and vice. 
Even poetry, so godlike in its energies, has, like an “ archangel 
ruined,” oft fallen from its native sphere, and uttered strains 
worthy of Belial himself. We need not, however, say more on 
thui^ead, but proceed to inquire whether landscape gardening 
cafl^legitimately be ranked among the fine arts. 

Admirers as we are of this species of gardening, we apprehend 
^at its claims to such rank cannot be substantiated without widen- 
ing*the idea and definition of art, so as to bring it within their 
acope. It is neither a mimetic or imitative art, nor one of ima- 
^naUon. It is not, like painting, a transcript of nature, but na- 
Jure Itself : not only do all the materials belong to her, but they 
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are all in fact ahaped by her, the office of Aan being limited to 
adjuating and disposing them, so as to put her in the way, as it 
were, of producing a more finished piece than she would do if 
totally unassisted. This degree of iuterfcreuce on the part of 
man with nature can hard(|' be designated art, any more than a 
cultivated field can be called an artificial object. . In our opinion, 
it is rather selective and combining taste and good feeling that 
are employed in thus seconding nature, than that creative power 
which constitutes the artist, and which enables him to draw en- 
tirely from the stores of his own fancy, and embody at once his 
.ideas. In gardening, we can do no more than sketch out the 
leading features of the design : the execution, both as regards the 
filling up and finishing the picture, must be left entirely to the 
operation of the cartb, the seasons, and the elements. We may 
raise or level ground, divert water into other channels than those 
originally assigned to it, plant or cut down; yet, as these operations 
arc only those of manual labour, taste and judgment are con- 
cerned only in conceiving the first rough draught of the work. 
Now this, it appears to us, docs not require any very extra- 
ordinary power of mind : it amounts to little more than suggesting 
a subject to an artist, and explaining to him how you conceive it 
ought to be treated, — the grouping of the figures, the various emo- 
tions which their countenances ought to express ; nor would it 
be at all difficult for any one to suggest what, if executed, would 
produce a first-rate work of art. But in art the happiest con- 
ceptions avail nothing, or will produce only palpable abortions, 
unless there be also the power of distinctly executing them ; for 
it is execution which defines ideas and gives them positive ex- 
istence. Many a one may perhaps be able loosely to figure to 
himself a combination of female charms, rivalling, if not eclipsing, 
the loveliness of the Medicean Venus, or countenances more ex- 
pressive of refined devotional sentjpient than the Madonnas of 
Raphael: is be therefore an artist?— we leave the reader to de- 
cide the question. 

At any rate, then, landscape gardening is disengaged from one 
great test of strength in art, that of execution, which is neces- 
sarily consigned over to nature; hence it is so confined, that its 
office extends very little beyond that of critical skill in disposing 
the principal features and outline, preparing the canvass and sul^ 
ject, as it were, which nature must be left to fill up, and touch 
into the beauty of reality. Thiswiew of the matter, however, in 
no wise detracts from the talent requisite for such purpose, siflee, 
besides the painter’s eye and sensibility, a master in landscape 
gardening must also possess a high dqgree of prescient vision, so 
as to be able to foresee results.that will not develop and mani- 
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fest tkemeelves until (ong afterwards. The landscape painter can 
try an effect and, if dissatisfied with it, efface it, and proceed 
afresh : not so the landscape gardener ; his process is far more 
slow and uncertain ; nor can he alter at pleasure, unless in parts 
of mere detail. The talent, then, of «tbe latter consists in a fine 
taste for the beauties of natural scenery, in the power of com- 
bining them sd as to set off every part of his design to the greatest 
advantage, and in that of foreseeing what will be the appearance 
of the whole when matured by time ; all w'hich, it must be ad- 
mitted, certainly differs very much in kind, if not in degree, from 
the mental energy and manual skill required in the followers of 
the fine arts. 

Aftef all, settle it as we may, it is of very little real mo- 
ment, whether we call ornamental and landscape gardening « 
fine art, or assign to it a place by itself. Perhaps we need 
not be very scrupulous as to so terming it, w-hen we con- 
sider how the word art is bandied about in common parlance, 
and to what trivial and unworthy matters it is applied. Whe- 
ther recognized as one of the fine arts or not, it is undoubt- 
edly a noble and worthy pursuit, and one that cannot be too 
earnestly encouraged as a source of the purest and most ele- 
gant recreation, — one whose indulgence is equally beneficial to 
the mind and to the body. The enjoyment which it affords is 
at once sensual and intellectual ; and, if less stimulating than many 
other sensual gratifications, it has this superiority over them, that 
it is die least palling of any, or rather one that is incapable of 
satiating. There is, moreover, this great advantage attending 
tbe pursuit, that it is one wherein decided failure is almost utterly 
impossible ; for, ahbough the most may not be made of a situa- 
tion, or tbe combinations produced be even trivial and poor, there 
will still be the ineffable chann of the materials themselves, of 
verdure and vegetation in vassons hues and shapes ; for even the 
smallest paddock, or shrubbery, which offer nothing answering 
the idea of landscape, being no more than “bits” of picture, 
delight tbe eye by nature's detail. Still, although this kind of 
effect cannot be missed, it is not sufficient. The landscape gar- 
dener aims at far more : his object is to fashion, as far as prac- 
ticable, the materials at his command, so as to confer upon them 
an additional value, and display them in their fullest force, be- 
stowing on them an expression and significancy, when put toge- 
which they do not possessSvben taken separately and indi- 
vidually. To accomplish this, he must, while in some measure 
directing nature, submit to be guided by her in turn, and not 
•Jlltompt to give his scenery a character inconsistent witli the oii- 
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ginal constitution of the site. The first and golden rulo tf hit 
]mictice must be 

** Consult the genius of the place in all}”* 

for he is called upon not tof>itt nature into a fantastic masquerade 
dress, but to attire her becomingly, and to select that garb which 
sbali sit most gracefully upon her form. * 

It is not every situation in which much can be effected in the 
way of actual landscape ; therefore, in a level confined spot of 
limited extent, as will often be the case with the grounds attached 
*/o a small villa, it would be better not to aim at it, especially 
should there happen to be no prospect beyond their boundary, 
but rather to have recourse exclusively to ornamental gartlening, 
by which term we would, for distinction’s sake, denominate that 
species which admits more of the obviously artificial character, 
and more of studied, elaborate culture, than the other. The 
grounds immediately surrounding a residence ought always to 
partake more or less of this style, to serve as a connecting link 
between the building and the landscape scenery, properly so 
termed. Here a high degree of artificial beauty may be tolerated, 
provided the artificial be not suffered to degenerate into the mr- 
natural; that is, the artificial must not show itself so as to shock 
common sense. Wc are aware that flowers disposed in parterres 
or planted in marble vases, trellises covered with trailing plants, 
level terraces, and uniform slopes, are not the spontaneous work 
of nature, but produced by the skill and industry of man; yet so 
are the roads of a country, the hedges which enclose lands, and 
tilled fields themselves. The very idea of a garden is that of a 
carefully-cultivated spot ; consequently the artificial character 
may be permitted*to manifest itself decidedly in the ornamental 
species, care being taken that violence is not done to nature her- 
self. Trees clipped into formal figures, and hedges cut to re- 
semble walls, show the artificial carried to an absurd and per- 
verse extreme, not only destroying the forms of the plants them- 
selves, but without having any thing whatever to excuse it on the 
score of utility, convenience, or other advantage; whereas the 


* The same precept is thos expressed by Delille, who prcdNdtIy boRawed It Aoai 
Pope : 

" Avant tout, connoissex votre site ; et du lieu 
Adores le giuie, et couaultex ie dieo.” 

Wheu he afterwards says, 

Je ne decide point emtre Kent et Le N6tre,” 

the poet sacridces sincerity to national vanity } for*lus doctrioe evideady decidea in 
favour of the former. ^ 
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disposing of flowers In parterres, or leading creeping shrubs ovm 
trellises, exhibits them to advantage, and conformably with their 
natural properties. A trellis mantled over with the leaves and 
blossoms of various climbers'* is hardly a more artificial object 
than a wall clad with ivy, which has 4;ertainly never been deemed 
unpicturesque. Whatever be the degree of ornamental character 
bestowed upcn a garden or pleasure-ground of this descripUoii, 
we must still avoid that strict architectural symmetry wliicli, 
being here misplaced,^ tends not to give the charm of regularity 
that we properly look for in buildings, but merely to produce a 
monotonous formality. A parterre, for instance, should not 
exhibit in its plan an exact pattern, hardly regular figures of any 
kind ; neither should there be corresponding features redectiiig 
each other : thus, should there happen to be a terrace, a flight of 
steps, or any thing else of the sort, it ought not to have its coun- 
terpart, but to be considered a distinct and complete feature 
in itself, as much as what is less evidently the work of human 
industry. When we once begin to affect paraltelisin and repeti- 
tion in such matters, we exceed the allowable degree of the arti- 
ficial, and act nearly as preposterously as we should do were we 
to cut tw’o rivers or lead two roads running parallel beside each 
other. It is not the artificial, properly applied, which is contrary 
either to sound taste or the picturesque; but that reduplication 
of it, which not only occasions unbecoming formality, but utteily 
destroys variety. Xn ornamental gardening there may be the 
roost studied display, and the study itself may be apparent ; yet, 
however elaborately adorned, the whole scene may wear such an 
air of ease and gracefulness as not only to be most captivating in 
itself, but also eminently picturesque, and to furnish a delightful 
subject for the pencil. In expressing what many will consider a 
very extraordinary opinion, we do not speak unadvisedly; for we 
cannot help thinking that tlrose who have written on the subject 
of the picturesque have taken a very imperfect and partial view 
of it, accounting for only one particular species, and rejecting 
from their theories all that is not cither exclusively the work of 
nature, or the result of accident. According to them, the arti- 
ficial and the picturesque are almost incompatible with each 
other ; yet, if by the latter we are to understand that quality in 
objects which recommends them to the painter's eye as subjects 
for his pencil, they surely err cgregiously, since their doctrine goes 
4o prove that many of those things are unpicturesque which we 
nevertheless find treated con amore in pictures. This mistake — at 
;j^ast oversight — appears to us to have arisen from too exclusive con- 
y^fideration of the pure anti unmixed picturesque, without regard to 
iliitfaer qualities with which it may be combined. Because native 
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landscape and wild scenery are picturesque,*they have too hastily 
come to the conclusion that it must become the contrary in pro^ 
portion as it aims at other beauties, and displays any effort or any 
effects of art. Perhaps w'e can best illustrate their doctrine and 
our own by instancing tojprably decisive cases that will serve to 
put both to the test. If they are correct, either a flower-piece is 
a v^ry unfit subject for the pencil, or there must be^ a species of 
the picturesque reconcileable with a very strong degree of the 
artificial. Flowers of various sorts do not grow together in china 
jars or embossed vases, while both jars and vases are such e^’ident 
.^productions of art, so utterly destitute of any of those qualities 
wherein the picturesque is asserted to consist, that they at any rate 
ought not to find their way into the picture ; nevertheless 4bey do, 
and withal add no little to its beauty; — and why? Because they 
are treated picturesynely. As to the flowers themselves also, it 
would not be difficult to show that, according to all definitions of 
the picturesque, they have as little pretension to it, more espe- 
cially as their grouping is studied and artificial. Perhaps it will 
be said that in pictures of this class it is the skill and fidelity of 
the representation, more than any thing else, which occasion our 
admiration, and cause us to overlook the unfitness of the things 
themselves to be so shown; yet that would be not very far from saying 
that they are at once pleasing in representation, and unsuitable 
for it; utterly unfit for painting, yet capable of forming most de- 
lightful pictures. Let us turn to what is altogether artificial, and 
see whether that excludes the picturesque — we mean dress. Of 
this, neither the fashion nor the materials seem to possess any of 
those qualities demanded by the theorists, or rather are attended 
with the disadvantage of having almost diametrically opposite ones; 
nevertheless, few.will deny, and common language itself admits, 
that dress may be strikingly picturesque ; nay, when it is not so 
in reality, a skilful artist will be abjp to render it such by his ma- 
nagement of it. The same holds good with regard to that spe- 
cies of gardening which is professedly the ornamental style, and 
admits of the highest degree of recherche embellishment, care 
being taken not to lose sight of artistical effect and sentiment ; 
and as this style depends more upon details and the finish of mi- 
nutiae than that of landscape” does, it is better adapted for a small 
than a large scale, and for the immediate environs of a residence. 

For design, or the really artistical part of gardening, no posi- 
tive rules of any kind can be laicUdown, either for the ornamental 
or the landscape style ; there we must be governed by indiviflual 
circumstances and situation. The only general rule which, as in 
all similar cases, is of least use to thq^e who most need ^he as- 
sistance of any, is not to attempt more than the subject will bear. 
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and to disposo of tv&ry thing with a view to elfect. Bo iho 
grounds ever to decorated and ornate, there should ever be>~>wo 
will not say simplicity, for the popular signification of that term 
would not very well convey our meaning, perhaps seem altogether 
at variance with such degree of embejilishment ; we will therefore 
say breadth and repose-qualities exceedingly compatible with 
richness and gaiety of expression, with brilliancy and sparkling 
effects. Of course this is to be understood cum grano $aUs for 
it is not to be supposed that in such cases repose can be made a 
predominant characteristic ; no more of it, in fact, is desirable 
than will sufiSce to temper down and subdue glaringness, to bring 
the whole into harmonious keeping, and to prevent flutter and 
fritter. As in aiming at richness we must studiously avoid falling 
into glare and gaudiness, which are a debased and corrupt species 
of richness, so must we take heed that we do not mistake the 
merely fantastic for the fanciful. In the strictly ornamental style, 
the latter may legitimately be employed, on the condition annexed 
to every thing which partakes of art, namely, that the result be 
satisfactory, which it certainly will not prove, should the fanciful 
exhibit itself only in trivialities and trumpery. No where ought 
we to be more upon our guard against triviality than where we are 
obliged to work entirely in little, because we are there most likely 
of all to fall into it, if we have recourse to factitious embellishment. 
We do not say that artifi<%s are altogether unallowable, that in 
garden ornaments only genuine materials are to be employed ; 
pedestals, for instance, of wood, painted to resemble stone, may 
be tolerated, provided they are introduced in situations where 
they cannot be too closely approached ; but, let the material be 
what it may, the form of all such objects ought to be most care- 
fully studied, and calculated to please a critical.eye. Unless that 
be done, they bad much better be omitted altogether, because 
so far from being ornamental, they prove the reverse, are con- 
temptible in themselves, and betray ignorance and vulgar taste. 
Happily, the wooden Gothic summer-houses, Chinese alcoves, 
and other Cockney conceits, together with**cluni8y Cupids squirt- 
ing in a pond,*' have been long ago exploded by the deserved ridi- 
cule they incurred ; still it is a question whether we have done 
well in suffering them to prejudice us against every thing of the 
kind. By a judicious application of ornamental building and 
arrangement, much may be effected within a small compass, and 
ajitriking degree of scenic chasacter obtained. Of what may be 
thils accomplished we have a tolerable example in the gardens 
and conservatories of the Colosseum, and we might |>erbap8 
refer ^o the conservatory at the Pantheon, in Oxford-street. It 
Must be admitted that die formey no less than the latter is ea- 
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tirely an in~door garden ; and likewise that there ia aomewiMt 
more of the theatrical about it than would be desirable for any 
other place : at the same time, it shows what might be done within 
similarly contracted limits, and it likewise furnishes many bints 
and ideas that might be ^eatly improved upon. For our own 
part, we do not see wherefore a boudoir gardeUf if we may be 
allowed so to term this peculiar species, should noU be perfectly 
recdncileable with good taste, since it certainly affords opportuni- 
ties for introducing a variety of scenic and pictorial effects, al- 
though in proportion as it is capable of being treated in a mas- 
terly way, it is liable to be abused and rendered a mere assem- 
tdage of show-box puerilities. 

Unlike the ornamental style, landscape gardening rgetj^s, not 
only all artifice, but all indication of the artificial. It demands, 
not on that account less study ; rather does it require more, and 
also the nicest delicacy of judgment and feeling, in order the 
better to conceal those very contrivances which bestow on the 
scene charms that nature had originally refused to it. It is not the 
factitious bloom upon the cheek of a beautiful woman, so much 
as the unskilfulness with which it is laid on, that offends the eye; 
the offence consists in the imposition being detected. The land- 
scape gardener should bear this in mind ; he must beware of 
painting too thick — of overdoing embellishment, till he pushes 
beauty to the verge of absurdity. Either he must make no 
attempt at concealing his machinery, or hidf it most effectually, 
unless he is content to pass for a bungler. 

We apprehend, however, that our readers will be better pleased 
to learn what Prince Puckler-Muskau says on the subject, ffian to 
have our opinions ; and he does not speak from theory alone, 
having had the ppportunity of enforcing precept by practice. 
The first requisite he demands in the embellishment of grounds 
is, that there should be unity of idea, — a sine qua non in every 
work of art. Such unity is not to b% confounded with sameness ; 
on the contrary, there must be both variety and contrast, yet of 
that species which nature exemplifies in her most propitious 
moods. Contrast must be so managed as to conduce to ffie 
harmony of the whole ; there must be nothing forced or extrava- 
gant in it ; and even the transitions from one scene to another, 
however sudden, should have nothing jarring, or ffiat will disa- 
greeably interrupt our preceding impressions. 

*' It is not indispensably necessary, -observes the Prince, ** that in order 
to produce a powerful eflect, a park should be of considerable slke; 
Owing to the unskilfulness with which it is treated, a very extensive 
space of land is frequently so cut up into patches as to be greatly reduced j 
while, by a contra^ system, a limited Sae may. be made to appear 
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larger than it really is* In my opinion, therefore, Michael Angelo was 
altogether mistaken when he said of the Pantheon : — * It is a wonder 
upon earth, but 1 will elevate it in the air/ hoping thereby to obtain 
still greater effect. By giving the dome of St. Peter’s the same dimen- 
sions, he realized his boast ; yet bow unfavourable is the result ! Erected 
upon an enormous mass of building, Cbe dome looks comparatively 
diminutive and unimportant; while tbe Pantheon, placed in a suitable 
point of view,*bas for centuries been an object sublime as the vault of 
heaven. Were they pot upon tbe summit of Mont Blanc, the pyramids 
would appear no larger than sentry-boxes; and Mont Blanc itself, 
viewed from a remote distance, appears of no greater size than a heap of 
snow. Great and small, therefore, are only relative terms. It is not 
according to wbat it actually is, but according to what it shows itself to 
tbe eye, that we form our estimate of any object ; and it is precisely 
here th&t a wide field opens itself to the landscape gardener. The tree, 
for example, which, although a hundred feet high, does not shot out tbe 
horizon, when situated in the middle ground of tbe prospect, would, were 
it only ten feet in height, do that, if no more than a few paces from us. 
Consequently, by a skilful management of tbe foreground, we may most 
easily, and most speedily, produce important effects, and give a striking 
physiognomy to the landscape.” 

. But what, the reader will ask, is to be understood by * fore- 
ground ?' A real landscape is not like a picture, where the eye 
is confined to a single point of view ; for what is foreground in 
one situation becomes middle ground, or distance, when beheld 
from another. Very true: tbe same foreground cannot possibly 
remain ; yet, althodgh we cannot retain the same, there should 
always be a foreground, that is, along the whole of the direct course 
through which the spectator passes. It is with reference to such 
course that the landscape gardener must work; this he must 
consider a series cf stations from which so many pictures are to 
be viewed ; casual ones there may be, to be obtained by desultory 
and random rambling in any direction, — and, indeed, in beautiful 
scenery they can hardly fail to occur ; but, as concerns the actual 
laying out of the grounds, it is only certain definite points that can 
be subjects of study, and other results and combinations must be 
left more or less to accident. 

In tbe foreground itself, as well as elsewhere, there must be 
variety ; oUierwise, whatever merit it may possess in itself, it 
would appear too mannered. Diversity of shape, of colour, of light 
and shade, must all be secured ; and every advantage must be taken 
of inequalities of surface in the ground ; gentle undulations and 
^Vells, abrupt breaks and hollows, may all be turned to account 
for this purpose. T'he larger features of landscape are not 
****‘^®f o***" controul : should nature have been niggardly to 
in this respect, U'^can do little towards counteracting her 
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parsimony, save in the «'ay of planting, imparting to the scene 
variety of verdure, and the richness of sylvan luxuriance. From 
the tangled thicket to the light open grove, between the inter* 
stices of whose foliage the sunbeams dart and flicker upon the 
rich grassy sward — from the plant and shrub, to the majestically 
spreading tree — all these *may be formed; though, in regard to 
objects of the last- mentioned class, it must be confessed that they 
ret^uire more than the growth of a few summers for their develop- 
ment, nor, unless previously existing on the spot, can they very 
conspicuously adorn an entirely newly-formed place. On that 
very account are they all the more to be prized and cherished 
when we actually possess them, as ornaments of the scene not to 
be replaced by ourselves or our immediate successors w^en once 
destroyed. Independently of their nobleness as objects of sight, 
the aspect of venerable trees and w'oods exerts a powerful influ- 
ence over the mind ; there is a charm even in the very monotony 
of a dense and uninterrupted screen of wood, and, when viewed 
from an eminence, such an expanse of foliage and verdure par- 
takes, likes the ocean, of the sublime. 

So greatly does water heighten the beauties of landscape, and 
contiibute, by the manifold w'ays in which it displays itself, 
towards variety, that this alone will give to the scenery a spirit 
which it must otherwise lack; still if nature has denied a supply of 
it, we must either content ourselves with effects independent of 
it, or have recourse to the artificial introduction of it. But in 
such case, observes the Prince, 

I would rather advise that no attempt be made at imperfect imi- 
tation. Without having water, a landscape may be highly pleasing, 
while a stinking mass of w’ater is in itself pestilential. The former is 
merely a negative defect, the other a positive and serious evil % nor will 
any person, but he who has paid for it, imagine that a stagnant pool 
can be mistaken for a natural lake.'* 

• 

We must own, however, that in our opinion there are many situ- 
ations in which even standing water contributes to the picturesque, 
— such as a pond for cattle ; at the same time it should be observed, 
that a small pool of that kind is altogether different from one 
which is rendered a conspicuous object and affects to be an im- 
portant feature. But let us proceed with the author's remarks on 
the subject of water. 

“ A number of smaller and larger projections of land running into tha 
water give an air of naturalness to its banks, as do likewise deep inser- 
tions extending into them, and diversity as to the height and shape of 
the banks themselves. Care must be taken that the margin be not so 
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trim as to betray the Deration of manual labour ; unless it be in the 
pleasure-ground ; and even there it is more advisable to observe a 
medium between unassisted nature and cultivation. Should a large 
lake-like sheet of water be required, which is certainly very desirable in 
the prospect from the windows of the mansion, it ought, partly by 
means of islets, and partly by indenting crt'eks, the extremities of which 
should be concealed by plantation, be so liisposed that the whole surface 
of water can never be taken in at a single view, but the water appear 
to extend itself beyond the screens so formed : otherwise, almost any 
piece of water will ajipear inconsiderable, although it may be two or three 
miles in circumference. Open spots along the banks, lofty trees planted 
singly, wood, and thicket, must ail be employed, in order to diversify the 
effect as much as possible ; and in the broadest part the light must 
be ftdiy ptimitted, that the transparency and brilliancy of the water may 
not be at all diminished by its exclusion. Should there happen to be 
any considerable object just by the water — a building, hill, or particularly 
remarkable tree — there must be nothing betweer. that and the bank which 
would prevent its reflection ; and, either by means of a path, or a bench 
placed for such purpose, the attention of the visitor must be drawn to 
the spot that will afford the most favourable view of the picture so pro- 
duced.*' 

Judicious as these instructions are in themselves, they seem 
calculated to lead to mannerism, at least they do not provide for 
many accidental circumstances which might be made to contribute 
to novelty of character. Neither do we exactly agree with the 
author in what he s^s as to guarding against predominancy of 
shadow'. 'I'he silvery brilliancy of water is undoubtedly one of 
its chief recommendations, both on its own account, and for the 
heightening contrast which it affords to the rest ; but, if there be 
less of sparkle and animation, there is certainly not less of pictu- 
resque and poetic charm in a scene, where a stream, or lake, is 
embosomed among overhanging banks and shaggy trees, that cast, 
if hot absolutely a gloom, a dense mass of shadow, over its sur- 
face. * 

Buildings, of course, come in for some share of the Prince’s 
didactic faints and cautions; and here he justly^ deprecates that 
false taste which has frequently led to absurd paratie, titling many 
gardens with structures at once contemptible and expensive, 
crowding what they should adorn, and, although collectively be- 
traying much ambitious aim, individually insigniticaut. He is for 
prosci^bing all buildings that have no ostensible purpose, and in- 
sists uiat those which are erected shall have an external character 
in accordance with their destination. T*ht8 is undoubtedly very 
aouod advice in the main, yet it admits of some exceptions: nei- 
liier^’good taste nor good sense imperatively requires that a build- 
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ing erected for embellishment should have any particular use ap> 
propriatcd to it. The absurdity woidd not be in the thing itself, but 
in ca\’illing at that particular species of embellisliment, where the 
ot^ect of all the rest is solely the gratification of the eye and 
mind, because, as for the matter of exercise, a person might ob- 
tain that by rambling among the fields. It is quite sufficient that 
a building be an attractive object, one iii accorcfhnce with the 
scene where it is introduced, and not only of value in the general 
view, but of positive merit as a piece of architecture, especially as 
it is intended to be frequently and leisurely viewed. Should a 
.structure be introduced merely as a distant object to mark an 
eminence, or to break the line of the horizon, and so placed that 
near access to it cannot be obtained, then indeed positii% archi- 
tectural beauty, beyond that of pleasing outline and proportions, 
may be dispensed with ; but in every other case it becomes essen- 
tial. Should it, therefore, not be considered worth while to erect 
such a building as shall be a beautiful and finished work of art in 
itself, it cannot be worth while to erect any at ail. How infi- 
nitely better would it be in every respect, if, instead of squander- 
ing money in putting up a number of petty and paltry buildings, 
by courtesy nicknamed temples, the proprietor of a place w'ere to 
apply the sum bestow’ed upon such insignificancies to the erec- 
tion of a single edifice of superior design. “ How happens it,’* 
asks a recent tourist, “ that none of our moneyed and travelled 
connoisseurs have ever erected as an ornamefital building in their 
pleasure grounds, if not a precise model of the whole of a Pom- 
peian house, something that should combine all the more striking 
and characteristic features of one?”* The idea appears to us a 
good one, at least as far as interior decoration is concerned; and 
such a restoration, properly executed, would, perhaps, be far 
more satisfactory and instructive than the shattered and disman- 
tled houses of Pompeii itself. • 

In all buildings of any pretension whatever, and more than a 
mere rustic construction, the trivial should solicitously be guarded 
against. Nothing can be more ridiculously offensive than dimi- 
nutive, toyish imitations of castles and abbeys; neither are sham 
ruins particularly to be recommended, although we do not enter- 
tain that decided hostility towards them which our princely author 
does. Whenever any thing of the sort is attempted, it would be 
more advisable to show little more than a single feature in tole- 
rable preservation, and of really beautiful design in itself, than an 
unintelligible heap of fragments, w'ithout any architectural ctia- 
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racter or effect to conbpensate for the interest they might possess 
if really belonging to some former edifice. A Gothic porch con- 
verted into a garden-seat, or a window of rich workmanship, 
partly mantled over with ivy, might possess the merit of being 
a tasteful as well as picturesque obJe<;r. The site of a building 
ought also to be so selected as to set it off to the utmost advantage, 
so as to rendeii it not only a useful accessory in the general pro- 
spect, but an effective and satisfactory feature where it necessarily 
becomes the principal one in the scene: in painters* phraseology, 
every thing of the kind ought to be made to teli. 

As a precept to be generally followed, we are ready to admit 
that a building intended for some actual purpose should present 
an external character in accordance with it ; at the same time we 
are of opinion that a little licence in this respect should be allowed. 
Occasionally a building may be so masked that its interior shall 
present the very reverse of what its exterior promises, without at 
all violating good taste. In such cases, however, the surprise 
should not be that of disappointment, but of unexpected delight. 
When, on entering what its external aspect denotes to be a 
temple, we discover that it is only a cow-house, dairy, or room for 
keeping garden-tools, we should have some reason to be out of 
humour with the deception; whereas, were we to pass through a 
vestibule externally fashioned to look like the cell of some recluse, 
or rustic dwelling, or grotto, and suddenly find ourselves within 
an elegant, boudoii;-like, and fairy apartment, whose windows 
afforded a prospect till then concealed from sight, we might easily 
forgive the fraud practised upon us. Such a place would have 
something beyond the merit of exciting a fiist surprise by rneie 
trickery; and deceptions of this kind admit of being shaped in an 
infinite variety of ways. We do not pretend to, say that the result 
would uniformly be a happy one; frequently it might prove very 
childish and absurd. One piece of advice may in every case be 
safely followed, which is, that nothing should be too precipitately 
commenced, but be maturely studied and reconsidered, and the 
intended effects accurately represented iu drawings, before actual 
operations are set on foot. 

We pass over the technical portion of the Prince’s work, and 
indeed have omitted to touch upon many topics in it which afford 
matter for discussion of a more general nature; but we have 
already devoted as niticli space to the subject as we can venture 
t9 d^and must now dismiss it^ strongly recommending the work 
itself to all who take any interest in the matters of which it treats; 
that is, should they be acquainted with the language in which it is 
M'rittqn, for we very much question whether it will ever appear in 
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an English dress, it being by no means of the class of works that 
a translator is likely to select for his purpose, or for w’hich he 
would find a market among English publishers. In addition to 
the information and instruction it contains for the landscape gar- 
dener, M'e should add that it also furnishes many observations and 
hints which the painter, and indeed artists generally, might turn 
to account ; and we trust that our lively and intelligent Verstor- 
heile will, before he really deserves that, appellation, live to com- 
pose many pieces of elegant didactic criticism worthy of the pen 
which has given us these Andeutungen. 


Art. VW.—Iialien wie es ist. liericht uher eine merlewurdige 
Jieise in den Hesperisc/ien GeJUden, ats Warnungsstimme fur 
alle vcelche sich duhin sehnen. Von Gustav Nicolai. (Italy as 
it is. Narrative of a remarkable Tour in Hesperia, as a 
Warning to all who wish themselves there.) 2 vols. 12mo. 
Leipzig, 1834. 

It is the lot of reviewers, being indeed their imperative duty, 
to pore over many a queer volume, to wade through much that they 
w'ouKl gladly cast aside; — at one time for the benevolent purpose 
of seeing whether a dull book may not afford some redeeming 
pages, some valuable information — at another in order to save the 
faiier portion of the reading public from being betrayed, by a 
seemingly innoxious title, into the perusal of that which may prove 
offensive to feniale delicacy. This last is an irksome, though 
surely a most important duty ; but we are well aware that we 
have no great right to complain of hs disagreeableness, inasmuch 
as none of our now numerous band w’ere either pressed or kid- 
napped into the service, but all voluntarily made choice of re- 
viewing as our profession. We mention the circumstance only 
to claim the gratitude of our respected countryw’omen at this 
moment, when we are called upon to discharge this duty to theih. 

It has of late struck us as somewhat remarkable, that we have 
occasionally met w’ith German travels unfit for general perusal. 
An English traveller may now and then communicate to his 
readers rather more concerning his own bodily health or ^s- 
comfort than they exactly wish to know ; but he will scarcely 
run the hazard of seriously disordering their stomachs by his de- 
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tails, and still less, uAless he avowedly write for medical students 
alone, will he relate what not only cannot be read aloud in a 
family circle, but must oblige the father of a family carefully to 
put the book out of his children’s way. Now we have recently 
met with more than one German traveller who seems to be utterly 
unsuspicious of the possibility of making people sick by words, 
and to think diat whatever he has seen, that he must perforce 
tell, how disgusting soever the sight, — nay, though it were sucii as 
is vigilantly withheld from the eyes of women. Some of these 
travellers we have not deemed it necessary to introduce to our 
readers’ acquaintance ; but the volumes now before us, although 
belonging to the same class, we think sufficiently original to merit 
an exception. 

They are entitled, " Italy as it is.” And how is that, think 
you, courteous reader? Italy as it is, in the eyes of Gustav 
Nicolai, his wife, his*brother, and his friend — the members of 
bis travelling party — is totally unlike what it has hitherto been in 
the eyes of the great body of travellers of his own, as well as of 
all other nations. We do not assuredly mean to ascribe to this 
company of Prussians the discovery that Italy is, or rather that 
Italians are, superlatively dirty and tolerably extortionate : that 
we apprehend all who have visited the Hesperian peninsula 
know' to their cost. The Prussian, or rather the Nicolai disco- 
very is, that Italy possesses nothing, in climate, in scenery, in 
classical remains, aitd little in works of art, to repay the traveller 
for his sufferings in nose, skin, and purse. But we must enter 
somewhat into detail, carefully avoiding, of course, to translate 
what we would gladly have avoided reading. 

Oil May-day of the year 1833, Gustav Nicolai and Co. set 
forth from Berlin, impatiently eager to revel ip the anticipated 
beauties and pleasures of Italy. They journeyed by way of Vienna, 
through the southern provinces of the empire of Austria; and as 
far as Trieste their enthusiastic expectation of enjoyment seems 
to have grown by what it fed on. As this portion of their route 
led through a country less familiarly known to the general reader 
than Italy, we shall select an extract or two from this more pleas- 
ing part of the book. 

** In many respects Illyria really prepares us for Italy. Hardly any 
other land is composed of such heterogeneous parts as Illyria.” [We do 
not quite understand whether this be part of its resemblance to Italy.] 
*’«£ven in olilen times the iiibabitants were of mixed origin, consisting 
of Thracians, Fbtenicians, Cells, and Sicilians. Cesar, Augustus, Ger- 
auinicus, and I'iberius, subjected the land to the Roman sceptre ; and 
all tb^ Homan provinces tbq^ lay eastward, were comprebenoed under 
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tbe name of Illtfriattn Magnvm.* . . . The ^trovinces bad long been 
dissevered, and the name of lliyricum was nearly forgotten, when Napo- 
leon, after the peace of Campo Forroio, united the circles of Villach 
and Camiola, Austrian Istria, Fiume, Trieste, the Litorale, Dalmatia, 
and the islands thereunto belonging, into one government, to which be 
gave the name of the Illyrian provinces. Illyria now forms a separate 
kingdom, subject to the Austrian sceptre, but comprehends only the go- 
v^nments of Laybacb and Trieste, (the western portion) ; Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia, constituting separate (equally subject) kingdoms. 
It may be imagined that the confusion of tongues is beard in Illyria. 
To-day our postilions no more understood us than we tlient. One of 
them, who could just make himself intelligible in German, we questioned 
as to bis mother tongue, which he said was * the Raitzian.* This seemed 
to me a mixture of bad Italian with some Sclavonic dialect.” 

• 

At Adelsberg the party visited the celebrated Magdalen 
grotto,” said to be the largest stalactitic cavern in the world. This 
grotto is annually illuminated on a day called the *' grotto festival.” 
Twenty-four hours’ stay would have enabled our travellers to wit- 
ness this illumination, but they preferred visiting the grotto the 
preceding midnight, in the ordinary way, and, as we find nothing 
very remarkable in the account of it, we shall hurry on with them 
to 'Trieste. 

“ Where shall I find words to paint the infinite beauty I have this day 
seen ? We are at Trieste. Maps may tell us that we are still in Germany } 
town, country, men and language, all convince us that we have reached 
the divine Hesperian fields ! • 

* • * * • 

“ It is incredible how suddenly the character of the country alters near 
Sessana. You find yourself indisputably transplanted into Italy. Tbe 
villages consist of stone houses, with low angular roofs, narrow stone 
staircases, on tbe^utside, leading to tbe first floor ; but the country is 
still waste ; tl>e heights around are stony and barren ; only here and 
there do we see a vine. Gradually appears the undulating, reddish grey 
elevated plain, across which our way Ifads, and which bears neither tree 
nor grass, but is strewn over with white blocks of chalk and alabaster, 
everywhere seen standing up many feet above the surface. * • 

At length we reached tbe summit of tbe Karst hill, I486 feet high, 
French measure, below which lies Trieste. And here, as by the tooeb of 
a fairy wand, opens upon tbe traveller, who the moment before saw 
nothing but barren heights, an immeasurable world of beauty, such aa 
tbe most glowing imagination is unable to conceive. 

Before us lay the deep blue Adriatic Sea, lighted up by the setting 
sun, and covered with white sails ; ^beneath our feet, looking small fipm 
- * ■ 


* He cannot surely mean to include Greece, Macedonia, and die Asiatic provinees of 
Rone, in lUi/rwum Magnum ? 
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the distance, Trieste, with its white stone houses, its castle and harbour; 
its pier and light-house ; to the left, along the coast of Istria, reddenecl 
by the evening sun, rose, in picturesque waring lines, like a hardened 
sea of lava, the naked mountains upon which we were ; to the right, a 
lower range of hills declined to the flat coast of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. Close to the road we beheld an*osteria (inn), with an Italian 
vine-covered gallery, under which sat happy people enjoying the charms 
of nature. TUe slope of the hills that inclose the little narrow valley, 
in which, upon the sea-shore, stands Trieste, was adorned with number- 
less country-houses amongst vineyards, whilst over the whole landscape 
were spread the azure vault of a clear cloudless sky, and the witchery of 
the lights of eve. We gazed with tears of rapture upon this unspeak- 
ably ^autiful picture. If Italy begins thus, what must be her internal 
charms. • • * • 

One thing is, alas ! wanting in the splendid landscape — the verdure 
of luxuriant vegetation ; for green meadows and leafy shady trees were 
not to be seen. * • • • 

. ** Trieste is built in the Italian style, and beautifully ; its pavement ex- 
cellent. Before the lower story of almost all the houses, blue and white 
striped cloths are supported upon gaily-coloured poles, so that one walks 
in shade before the well-furnished shops. Wherever one looks appears 
the active traflic of a busy sea- port town, remarkably populous in pro- 
portion to its size. Amidst the throng of Europeans, oriental garbs are 
here and there discerned. * • * ♦ 

** The corpse of a child, about nine years’ old, has just been carried 
past our windows, in an open coffin, decorated with flowers. First went 
ecclesiastics in full canonicals, preceded by a crucifix, then the gaudy 
coffin, resting on the shoulders of the bearers ; the mourners, consisting 
of women and children, followed. Yes, we are in Italy. 

« * * * « 

'' The lemonade-sellers are characteristic, running about with a large 
bottle and a glass in their bands, or pushing on before them a baiTow 
with a cask, vehemently recommending their wretched liquid to the po- 
pulace as a valuable refreshment, .and for a kreulzer (something less than 
a halfpenny) pouring a whole quart of their beverage down tlie gasping 
throat of a steaming porter. Whit now ? — 'I'he people throng together; 
eveiy salesman leaves bis wares ; a confused cry rises to our windows ; 
a detachment of soldiers bring in a criminal in chains ; they halt before a 
house opposite to us ; an officer of justice, clothed in black, appears in 
the balcony of the house ; instantly the crowd is hushed ; a death-like 
silence reigns ; the official opens a paper and reads the sentence. The 
prisoner has murdered his mistress through jealousy ; bis doom is im- 
prisonment for life. He is pale ; his black shaggy hair hangs over bis 
face ; he listens with seeming indifference to the decision of his fate, 
aqd^ returns very quietly to bis prisqp. The judge retires; a subdued 
murmur is heard from the crowd ; each returns to his business ; and again 
rings the ear-piercing cry of the costermonger. — All is forgotten !” 

In happy, admiring^ and joy-anticipating frame of mind. 
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our travellers entered Italy by its north-eastern extremity » #bd 
forthwith, the very first day' that they stood upon the longed*fbr 
Hesperian fields, we find them beginning to grumble. 

“ We drove close along the shallow sea-shore ; it was marshy, over- 
grown with reeds, and cut upjby numerous canals. Gradually the sea 
disappeared, and we found ourselves in the fiat country. Here, we every 
where saw black, knotty, leafiess, and seemingly withered trees, by 
the toatl side, which made an unpleasing impression upon us. We 
learned that these were mulberry trees, stripped of their leaves many 
times in the year, to feed silk-worms. Some fig-trees and vines were 
discernible. It was impossible to yield one’s-self up fully to enjoyment, for 
the impudent importunity and screaming of the beggars, who every where 
assailed us, was unendurable. Moreover, we found the villages that we 
passed through, smoky and filthy. We crossed the Isonzo*in the 
evening, and reached Palraaiiova, the first town of the province of 
Friuli, in the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, where our passports were 
demanded. Every time this happens, we must open our purses. We 
alighted at the inn, called the best, but find it very indifferent. This 
afternoon has disappointed our expectations. We are somewhat out of 
humour 5 if Italy continues such as we have seen it to-day, — why then, 
it is not pretty. * * * * 

“ Here we were to leave our carriage, and embark in a post packet-boat, 
in order to cross the Laguna to Venice, A horrid-looking rabble watched 
the unloading of our baggage. Scarcely had 1 begun, when twenty 
hands were put forth. 1 might repel them or not ; with animal-like wild- 
ness the things were snatched from me j every one was resolved to earn, 
to force the stranger to open his purse. W'e were disgusted at this 
persecuting effrontery. The most positive command to let the carriage 
alone was unheeded, 'i'wo porters had immediately appeared with 
trucks to convey our baggage. The canal upon which we were to em- 
bark is about ten minutes’ walk distant from the inn, and one truck 
would have sufficed j but, without referring to us, our things were placed 
upon two trucks, to ffiake us pay double ; besides which two or three other 
chaps whipped up a package or two apieeb, and ran off with them tolbe, 
vessel. Nor let it be supposed possible t« hinder such proceedings. The 
idle mob of lookers-on, who stare at a foreigner with savage insolence, 
and openly laugh at him if he lays himself open to their taunts, would 
instantly take part against him, should be resist the arbitrary will of any 
one of their number. On our way from the inn to the vessel we were 
attacked by a swarm of shameless, screaming, loathsome beggars. On 
board, we were awaited by four post-sailors, although two or three could 
have managed the boat. A fifth fellow, in the post livery, had the im- 
pudence to demand his buona man', {anglici, something to drink,) as post- 
liostler, although, proceeding by water, we had no need of horses or 
hostler; a sixth wished us buon viaggib (a good journey), and demanci^d* 
his buona man' for that. We gave something to drink to fifteen persons 
before the vessel would put off.” 

From this time forward, we hear oT little else but filth,* ver- 
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min, beggars, extortion, and ill-cooked, uneatable meals — in trnth 
we suspect this last to have been the heaviest grievance, Germans 
being accused of caring, somewhat unintellectualiy, for the refec- 
tion of the body, — and little indeed for compensatory beauties. 
At Venice, our traveller finds all in (he wrong. The palaces are 
in ruins, the smaller canals smell offensively, the w’omen are ugly, 
and wear no^national costume ; the opera orchestra plays out of 
time and tune, and the singers are destestable. The gonddliers 
have left off singing Tasso, and sing vilely what they do sing. 
Indeed, music there is none in Italy, — except, perhaps, at the 
Florentine and Neapolitan opera theatres. Similar complaints, mu- 
tatis mutandis, are incessantly repeated as the travellers proceed '; 
and it, is self-evident that such a journal affords much that 
cannot be extracted, and little of what it would be desirable to 
extract. 'I'be extortion our travellers seem to have made super- 
extortionate by a happy combination of timid submission with 
occasional impotent attempts at resistance. Of the last we select 
one instance, characteristic of both parties — the cheater and the 
cheated. 

At Aquapendente we alighted at the AqxalaNera (Black Eagle'^, where 
the landlord immediately demanded our passports, that they might be xisi 
by the police, for the third time to-day ; they were afterwards returned 
with a charge of two paoli, (about a shilling,) for each passport, and a 
buona man* for the person who took them. In the course of this day we 
have thus paid five Brussian dollars for our passports. 

** We were persecuted to order supper, although we bad already posi- 
tively said that we desired only four plates of soup, and roast meat for 
two. They woulil fain have kept us up waiting tilk midnight, tlien to set 
before us the regular Italian repast of thirteen dishes. We repeated that 
we would have only roast meat for two, and soup for four ; wliei-eupon 
the waiter, a tall disagreeable looking fellow, cast upon us a glance of 
.tdhnting contempt. * • Idj,] cloth, and set two 

clumsy bottles or wine upon the table. This mode of forcing travellers 
to spend their money, revolted ns. We told him we had not ordered 
wine, and gave him back the second bottle, as at any rate one was 
enough for us. He immediately replaced it on the table, and answered, 
sneeriogly, * It’s all one } you may drink it, or not.’ ” 

A quarrel with the postilions who had brought them to Aqua- 
pendente, further stirred our traveller’s bile ; and he thus laments 
its effect. 

I could not cat two spoonfuls of soup, for I was choking with 
anger. • • • Opposite to our windows I bear voluntaries played 

on a bad pianoforte. I mention it, because tbis is the first pianofarte 
i^Btcl have heard in Italy. , 1 am told that it is a lady that plays. Oh ! 
VBknowo Italian fisir, how does y^ur disharmony move my heart I” 
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Hie beds proved harder, tbe vermin more Aomerooa and bungrjr, 
here than usual, and the lady -plajed on, nearly all night. - Indwd* 
the Italian practice of turning night into day is one of our tra- 
veller’s constant subjects of complaint. 

There was no closing oifr eyes ; therefore, at six o’clock we rose, 
and I called in all haste for breakfast and post-horses, to revive ourselves 
in t|}e coolness of morning. An hour we waited for ou/cofice. Some 
lumps of baked leaveO supplied the place of loaves and roUs. I^uckily, as 
at Florence and Sienna, soft boiled eggs were given us with our coffee, 
a custom introduced into Italy by English travellers. 

“ We called for our account, but could not trust our eyes when we 
**saw nine scudi * (nearly thirteen Prussian dollars) charged for four beds, 
four plates of soup, two plates of tough, newly-killed ben, one plate of 
spoiled cherries, coffee and bread for four, with eight eggs. '[Aie wine 
we had scarcely touched ; and moreover H cost about as much as beer 
in Germany. We paid ; for where should we seek redress.” 

We apprehend that they would have been charged no more had 
they allowed the customary supper to have been served, and not 
wrangled about a second bottle of cheap wine. But this is only 
the opening of the extortion drama. 

" One of us, who acted as paymaster, gave the waiter four golden 
Napoleons, bi<lding him bring the change, and a dozen of oranges to 
quench our thirst upon the road. • • • He brought t^ oranges, 

and paid the exact silver change into onr cashier’s hands. Our compa- 
nion bade the man take the money for the oranges, which be did { 
when we, exasperated at our ill-treatment, and therefore determined to 
give the waiter no buona maiC^ bade tbe postilions drive on. Suddenly, 
the waiter exclaimed, * The oranges are not paid fwr !’ We remon- 
strated, that be bad just taken tbe money ; he denied it ; and to avoid 
delay, we paid a second time ; again, and now angrily, bidding the 
postilions drive ont When the waiter saw tbe carriage in rootira, 
without his having received a buona man,’ he exclaimed, trembling with 
rage, * e niente per it cameriere,* (and nothing for tbe waiter) ? We flunjg 
him a couple of paoli. The paltriness of tbe sum increased tbe Italian s 
fury.” [We suspect that English, French, tmd even German waiters, 
would have been angry in such circumstances.3 “ The carriage moved 
on ; one moment be stood speechless ; be saw that in another we should 
be beyond bis reach — like lightning be devised the means of revenging 
himself and plundering ns. * Stop ! stop 1’ shouted he ; aud the mob, 
who had witnessed tbe whole discussion, began to run with him. * Stop! 
You have got a Napoleon too much !’ — ' A Napoleon too mn^ !’ raared 
out the mob. * Stop tbe carriage ! !’ Our postUions stopped, for tbe 
whole nation is silently in a league a^inst foreigners, WiUi fiery eg^* 
Ids voice balf-cboked with rage, tbe waiter demanded bis Napoleon. 
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Around us crowded ains-cutoUe vagabonds, with savagely tbr£atenmg 
gestures ! We were impatient to reach Rome ; objections seemed 
^uitless ; and a golden Napoleon slid into the pocket of the cheat. Off 
we now dashed at full speed, whilst triumphant roars of laughter rang 
behind us.” 

t 

Of such subjects enough ! And why should we extract eter- 
nally repeated complaints of disappointment at Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, in short every where, — except, perhaps, at 
Tivoli, at the illumination of St. Peter’s, and at Genoa? We 
love not delineations sketched with an unfriendly hand, especially 
of what has been already abundantly portrayed, and we see little 
use in refuting calumnies which, after all, are very much ques- 
tions of taste. If M. Nicolai really thinks the Brandenburgh 
sands more beautiful and romantic than the Appennine scenery, 
and prefers its pine forests to the vine-clad trees of Italy, what can 
we answer but that we differ from him ? We prefer taking a scene 
at a Capuan trattoria, (shall we translate it restaurateur, or eating- 
house ?) where our travellers dined, in the seemingly vain hope of 
there getting a better, which, perhaps, only means a more Ger- 
man meal, than at the inn. The scene is nationally charac- 
teristic, and well given. Sparing our readers the disgusting 
beginning, that is to say, the circumstantial description of the 
kitchen, of the family dormitory, — which in fact formed part of the 
dining rocmi, — and of the viands, we proceed at once to the less 
sickening, although*equally appropriate, accessories. 

“ Whilst we dined, or rather whilst we struggled against the nausea 
provoked by the sight and smell of our food, an old blind musician sang 
to bis guitar. His song, the twanging of bis instrument, and the cla- 
morous conversation of the Italian company at the other table, (so 

f tlacedas to obstruct the balcony), where a staff-offices especially bellowed 
ike a public crier, enhanced the tortures of this dinner. * * * As our 
carriage necessarily remained in the street, we had, before entering the 
trattoria, committed it to the cSre of a man with a decently honest coun- 
tenance. The Italian dinner-party now took leave, and we entered the 
balcony. Our ragged watchman seemed to feel himself honoured by 
our confidence. Shouldering an enormous cudgel, he stalked backwards 
and forwards before our carriage, dealing hearty blows, to the right and 
left, amongst the congregated idlers, especially the vagabond boys who 
presumed to touch the wheels or the pole. In Italy, the only way to 
secure one’s property is expressly to entrust it to an Italian. * * * One 
is then cheated and robbed, but not pilfered. 

“ As we looked laughing fronv the balcony, a crowd of beggars as- 
setnbled. • * * • 'We flung small coins amongst them. What 
rtqitures ! A single gram* set fifty human beings in motion. They 


* Xy smallest of Italian coins. 
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fell upon each other like maniacs^ and continifed fighting, when the 
lucky finder, observed only by us, bad lon^ since made off with bis prize. 
The screams, the roar of exultation, joy, and envy, rang far away 
through the streets. * * ♦ Like wildfire the tidings ran through 

the city, that Prussian princes had arrived, who were flinging money to 
the people. We saw men andft women rushing to the spot, in order to 
profit by the fortunate event. Again we flung small coins, when a boy 
was^ thrown down, and perhaps a little trampled upon? for he yelled 
piteously. No sooner, however, did he perceive that we bad noticed his 
accident with regret, than he stood in our room demanding compensa- 
tion for his hurts. We gave him a trifle, and he ran off, not merely 
^ healed, but shouting with delight. * * Over against us was a 

**green -grocer’s stall, which had more than once been in danger of demo- 
lition. Suddenly a man trod upon a basket of potatoes. Instantly the 
green-grocer was in our room, the basket on bis arm, showing us with 
vehement gesticulation, two or three crushed potatoes, and dilating- upon 
the enormous loss he had sustained. A carotin (another small coin) 
superabundantly compensated him. * * * Meanwhile^the landlady, 

a young respectable-looking woman, had come into the room with her 
child. We noticed the child, and entered into conversation with her ^ 
when she, too, asked of us a pecuniary gift. We complied, and then 
paid four piastres (about a sovereign) for our uneaten dinner. ’’ 


As we have said, at Pompeii, as elsewhere, our Prussian is 
disappointed; nevertheless, we think his description of the gene^ 
ral effect of tliis resuscitating town effective, and insert it. 

** He who has not visited Herculaneum and Pompeii can hardly form 
an idea of their appearance. One fancies them subterranean, like the 
amphitheatre at Herculaneum, but tbis is incorrect. Pompeii offers no 
image of a buried town. Houses and streets lie free and open as in 
other towns ; because the earth, ashes, lava, rubbish, and stones that 
covered the whole, have been carefully removed to a distance. Pompeii 
looks as though, recently deserted by its inhabitants, it bad been plun- 
dered and destroyed by barbarian hordes. The absence of all roofs, and 
the sun’s consequently shining down between the yawning walls, gives 
this feeling of complete destruction. The stillness of death prevails. Be- 
yond the cleared portion of the town, low lava hills, now covered with 
vegetation, lean against the walls of the still buried houses ; whence the 
town seems to lie in a narrow valley.’* 


The intrinsic interest inherent in these long-buried towns, these 
petrifactions of ancient life, preserved, it might seem, for the 
express purpose of gratifying modern curiosity, is so great, that it 
can scarcely have been enhanced even by the graphic and dra- 
matic powers displayed by Mr? Bulwer in his Last Bays* of 
Pompeii; although it is true that some of Nicolai's minor, 
single, and circumstantial details acquire additional temj^orary 
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ifnportaoce« from th'^ir exemplifying the skill with which the 
novelist has so constructed his story as to agree with and account 
for the positions in which several skeletons were found ; as, for 
instance, that of a priest in the temple of Isis. But all this is 
now far from new. The peculiar rcharacter of Pompeii, the 
narrow streets, worn pavement, small rooms, shop signs, even the 
continued actual, though not useable, existence of eatables and 
drinkables, have all been recorded by Italian tourists innumera- 
ble, who, unlike their Prussian successor, gazed with an eye of 
love upon what they saw, and whose accounts are therefore more 
agreeable reading. One or two of our traveller's remarks may, 
however, be worth noting. 

** With the exception of one shop in the Via CoHsalarit, of the temple 
of Isis, and of the public bakehouse, we found no trace of a chimney. 
* * * Even in the poorest dwellings we found Mosaic pavements, 

though there of the simplest patterns. * * * It is a pity that tbe 

best paintings have all been removed (to the Museum) ; in consequence, 
Pompeii itself impresses us very differently from its representation, which 
deceives us by tbe rich colours of the paintings on the walls. A decep- 
tion tbe greater, ioasroucb as tbe colours in the representations are 
brilliant, whilst the wall*pictures, well as they are preserved, still betray 
their antiquity." 

After having seen Pompeii, our travellers visited the Museum, 
in which all tbe moveables there found are stored up. But these 
strangely preserved 'memorials of the manners and customs of 
men who died nearly 1800 years ago, including the unknown 
models of some of the latest modern culinary and surgical inven- 
tions, have likewise been repeatedly described, all but the con- 
tents of one room, in which the proofs of the grossness of Roman 
vice and obscenity are concealed from mode«t eyes, and with 
which M. Gustav Nicolai has thought fit to sully his pages and 
disgust his readers. c 

I'he ascent of Vesuvius is well told ; but who, now-a-days, has 
not looked into tbe crater of Vesuvius, when, as then, in a quies- 
cent state ? Wherefore, especially as in a very late number we 
gave the more arduous and less common ascent of Etna, we pass 
Vesuvius by, and prefer extracting a specimen of the pantomimic 
powers of the Neapolitan beggar-boys. 

A strange music, that resounded from the Chiaia, drew us to the 
balcony. Eight lads, from fourteen to sixteen years’ old, of tbe dregs of 
the people, came dancing forward, dressed in shirts, jackets, short 
breeches, and caps, in which were stuck cocks’ feathers. Upon seeing 
us ih^ halted ; when four of them danced a genuinely national and 
characteristic dance, to tbe music of tbe others. Tbe instruments of 
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the four musicians consisted of a reed-pipe, castanets, two long pieces of 
wood clapped together, and an indescribable sort of little drum, which 
the player held under his arm, and from which he produced a sound 
resembling that of a tambourine rubbed with a moist thumb. They 
played the air of the Tarantel/a. The dancers executed in the first 
place a warlike dance, with Vfery rapid, movements, in their springs 
flinging their naked legs out behind them, in perfect tin\p, and raising 
and dropping their bent arms. Then they passed into pantomime. It 
seemed that one of them was to personate a wounded man. His ges- 
tures were most expressive; every feature spoke pain and grief. At last 
he sank to the ground, as though dying, and remained for some seconds 
motionless. I'he music was now slower and softer. Whilst be lay on 
the ground, the other dancers expressed, in vehement gestures, their 
sorrow for the loss of their comrade. Suddenly the supposed corse 
sprung up, the quick warlike dance began anew, and the music rang 
merrily as at first. Herewith the representation ended. The eight caps 
were now humbly held up towards our balcony, whence carlini rained 
into them. 

“ We asked our Cicerone whether this were the true Tarantella. He 
said it was not, and undertook to procure for us a sight of this national 
dance on the following afternoon. So our Venetian Cicerone hired 
gondoliers to sing to us ! Italian tourists pretend to have seen national 
peculiarities and customs amongst the common people in every corner of 
Italy. Funerals, the Amorra game, and this boys* dance, arc the only 
things of the kind that we have seen, without first bespeaking and pay- 
ing for the exhibition.” 

The game of Amorra ^ commonly written MorrOf i. e. guessing 
at the number of fingers suddenly thrown out by the players, is 
too well known to extract Nicolai’s account of it; but one thing 
that he states, being new to us, seems \i*orth mentioning. It is, 
that the game is forbidden to be played within doors, lest privacy, 
combining with the^ vehemence of the excited players, should lead 
to murder. Of the true Tarantella dance, as presented by a 
fislierman and his sister, a wasberwqpian, and the Cicerone him- 
self, it is enough to say, that it proved but a dull affair, far infe- 
rior to the street ballet. 

Our travellers had now had enough of Naples, and we our- 
selves are well disposed to close the book ; but, in doing so, we 
will add one more extract, since the reasons that induced the 
party to shorten their proposed tour, will make an appropriate 
conclusion, and are highly characteristic of these tourists’ views 
and feelings with respect to the splendid ruins of classical Italy; 
which ruins Nicolai, by the by, sotnew'hat unaccountably seetnar* 
occasionally to suspect of being modern structures — why sfaottld 
he suspect the idle sons of the south of such laborious and 
superfluous frauds? — whilst he not very ^reasonably censures elas^ 
sical Italy for not being romantic. " 
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" The question now was whether we should, according to our original 
intention, cross over to Sicily or begin our homeward journey. What 
we bad seen of Italy, and the assurance of well-informed persons, that 
Sicily is a yet more detestable country than Italy, that there are in the 
island no roads, no post-houses, no inns, but more filth and more vermin 
even than here ; that there, too, no woods and meadows are to be seen 
upon the naked volcanic soil, although perhaps a few more palms, aloes, 
and cactuses *than in the peninsula, and an orange plantation or two, 
which being some miles in extent, may be called orange woods,’’ [oVange 
woods or groves are among Nicolai’s chief desiderata throughout Italy,] 

in which, however, swine are fattened ; — all this determined us to 
commence at once our return from the Hesperian land. Even the 
proposal at least to visit Capri and Ischia first was unanimously rejected*. 
A picture of the Azure Grotto at Capri, purchased this morning, might 
have allnred us thither, but a German tells us that it is a barefaced impo- 
sition, and the grotto a mere stalactite grotto. We saw the finest of 
such grottoes at Adelsberg. * * * Lastly, I proposed a trip to 

Psestum. It was objected, that nothing was to he seen there except the 
ruins of some temples and an amphitheatre ; that we know these ruins 
sufficiently from the views we have of them, by merely considering one 
half of every view as a lie ; and that we have already seen more than 
enough of mins. I cannot deny the truth of these objections, or the 
correctness of the inference, that it would be folly to spend a kreutzer for 
the sake of looking at these heaps of broken stones.” 

Assuredly, this is the ne plus ultra of anti-classicism, or at least 
of anti-classical-remains-hunting — should we not add of anti- 
poetical — feelings I We lay down the pen, lest we should injure 
ith effect. 

Since writing these remarks we have met with so fierce a Ger- 
man critique, or rather onslaught, upon poor Nicolai, that we, 
who own a sort of knight-errant disposition to do battle for the 
weak, feel tempted to strike out all our censures, and leave Italy 
and the miso- Italy totfrist to the impartial Judgment of the tra- 
velled reader. But no ! We restrain our chivalrous propensities. 
The sheer truth which we*have written shall stand ; and we will 
content ourselves with adding, for the information of the reader, 
travelled or iintravelled, that Dr. Wolfgang Meiizel, after confess- 
ing that the late extravagant eulogies of Italy might naturally 

P roduce as extravagant a re-action, clearly convicts M. Gustav 
licolai of luving thought more of petty discomforts than of 
Roman grandeur, classical remains, or Italian art, and of having 
suffered himself to be egregiously cheated, without enjoying the 
. jnehtal quiet usually consequent upon scattering money blindfold : 
that Dr. Meuzel further proves that, had Nicolai liked Italian, alias 
oil, cookery, he would not have disliked Italian dinners ; that, had 
his ^eth been as good as bis critic’s, he could have eaten Lom- 
bard bread; widt sundry other matters of equal moment. In 
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conclusion, we have only to regret that thy Prussian traveller 
could not see this Soutb-German critique of bis travels before be 
undertook them, as he would then have known how to bargain 
with innkeepers and Ciceroni, how to pay waiters, porters, and 
post-boys, and how and where to get go^ wine ; the result of 
which knowledge would, we'^re convinced, have been his seeing 
Italy in a more agreeable light. , 


^RT. VIIT. — 1. Examen hisforico de la Reforma comtitncional 
que hicieroH las C6rtes generates y estruor din arias desde que se 
ins/alaton en la Is/a de heon, el dia 24 de Se/iembre dot 1810, 
hasta que cerraron sus sesiones en 1 4 del propio mes de 1818. 
(Historical Inquiry concerning the Constitutional Reform 
made by the General and Kxtraordinary Cortes, from its instal- 
lation in 1810 till its dissolution in I8IS.) Por D. Agustin de 
Arguelles, Diputato en ellas por el principado de Asturias. 
Xjondres. 1833. 

2. Vn Chapilre de V II istoire de Charles V. Par le Baron de los 
Valles. 8vo. Paris. 1833.* 

The nature of the political struggle in which Spain has been 
engaged for the last twenty-eight years cannot be well compre- 
hended, nor its apparent effects fully appreciated, without an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the general history of the Spanish nation, 
and a careful examination of the events which have taken place in 
that country during the above-mentioned period. Few, very few 
of the foreign writers, who have undertaken the task of relating 
the events of the peninsular war, have performed it in such a 
manner as to convey to the reader a correct idea of the political 
character of the revolution which the invasion of Napoleon was 
the means of developing in Spain. *The native historians, tram- 
melled hitherto by a rigorous and tyrannical censorship, have not 
been able to present a record of that eventful period with such 
fidelity as would entitle it to the name of history. We have ample 
accounts of the battles, sieges, and other military transactions, but 
are left totally in the dark with regard to the political, moral, and 
intellectual state of Spain at the commencement of the war. 
Hence the errors committed every day by the public press when- 
ever it treats of Spanish affairs. , Even soffie of the Spanish, 


* An English translation of this book has been published bjr Mr* Bentley^ with the 
title of ** The Career of Don Carlos since the Death of Ferdinand Vli., being a Chapter 
in the History of Charles V., by his Aide*d^-cainp,<h0 Baron dc los Valles.*’ • 
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periodical writers evioce great ignorance of the political history 
of their nation, when they hold forth the constitutions of France 
and Belgium as models fit for the reorganization of its govern- 
ment, as if Spain had not a constitution of its own, adapted to the 
manners and habits of its people, incomparably more liberal than 
any of those productions of novices" in liberty; and when they 
strenuously advocate that Napoleonic system of centralization, as 
contrary to the spirit and letter of its laws as to the character*and 
disposition of the people — a system in which that modern tyrant 
aimed at realizing in the political body the desire of Nero, in 
wishing that all mankind had but one bead, that he might have 
the pleasure of cutting it oft’. Tltose constitutions may be excel-' 
lent for the countries for which they are designed, but will never 
be suitable to a people as different from either the French or the 
Belgians as they are from the inhabitants of the coast of Patagonia. 

The Hispano-Gothic monarchy, to which the present Spanish 
owes its origin, was elective. The kings were obeyed and 
respected as such only as long as they tliemselves obeyed the 
laws* enacted in parliaments for the welfare of all.*!* This prin- 
ciple was preserved in the dift'erent governments established 
ftiroughout the Peninsula, when the nation began to shake off the 
dominion of the Arabs. The disturbances produced by the pre- 
tensions of the different claimants to the royal dignity, obliged the 
nation to give a tacit consent to hereditary succession to the crown 
about the twelfth century, but it never renounced the right of 
calling to, or excluding from, the throne those princes whom it 
considered fit or unfit to occupy it. Thus, even during the life 
of Alonso el Sabio, the author of the law of Partidas, which 
prescribes the mode of succession, the Cortes excluded the heir 
called by law, and elected the younger branch of the royal 
family. Ill the same manner, the now governments adopted a 
uniform mode of administration. The power of enacting laws, 
levying taxes, and deciding upon all matters of great national 
interest, resided in the great council of the nation, known by the 
name of Cortes. They were at first composed of the nobles, the 

* ** Recte igitur fuciendo regia nooien benigiie tenetiir, pcccando vero amittitur. 
Unde apud veteres tale erat proverbium : Jfex ejtts eris si recte fads, si autem ntm facts 
nan eris* Reg^m igitor vinutes prasciputt duae sunt, Justitia et Veritas/* says the first 
Jaw of the Forem Judieum, from wbidi Che Arraguuese probably borrowed the form of 
their famous oatli of alibgiaoce to their king. 

^ Crit (Artifex legugi) in adbibentlone Deo sibique tantuniniodo conscius, concilio 
•probisd pravis admixtos, assensu civi\pis populisque communis ; ut alienm provisor 
aa tojgfe conimodius ex juniversaie consensu excerceat gubernaculum quam ingerat ex 
sinllnri potestate jndicinro/* Such is the description which tlie fifth law of the same code 
giwes of the le^slative body and its duties. Tlie acts of those parliaments, or consilii, 
as they were called, are still extant, and these laws of the Forum Judicum are now in 
force. ' , 
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bishops, and the high officers of the state, to which was afterwards 
added the popular branch, consisting of the deputies of the cities 
and boroughs, the population and wealth of which enabled them 
to assist the government with money and arms, and to defend it 
against the haughty and ambitious pretensions of the powerful 
vassals of the crown. 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that in none of the repre- 
sentative constitutions of the different states of the Peninsula the 
legislative body was divided into two chambers or houses. In all 
of them the nobility and clergy were indeed admitted, but they did 
.not deliberate separately from the deputies of the cities and 
boroughs, and in Arragon the ecclesiastics were not admitted into 
the Cortes until 1301 , according to Blancas the historian.* 

Contemporary with the admission into the Cortes of the re- 
presentatives of the people was the establishment of municipal 
councils, the members of which were annually elected by the in- 
habitants of the respective cities or boroughs, every householder 
having a vote — that being the only qualihcation which, until the 
present time, the law of Spain required in the elector. The 
power of these municipal councils, called Ayuntamientos or Con- 
cejos, was very extensive. To them was confided the power of 
administering justice within their respective districts, levying 
taxes, raising troops, and the whole political administration of 
the commune. 

These two innovations in the original consritution greatly dimi- 
nished the power of the feudal lords, and gave to the body of the 
nation a spirit of freedom and independence which soon rendered 
it conspicuous among the states of Europe. 

Unfortunately, the great power of the Moors prevented the 
nation from acting with union and concert. Having risen against 
them in divers points and at different periods, the nation began 
the work of its restoration by forming different independent 
states, the jealousies and rivalry of which retarded for a long 
period the total expulsion of the invaders. These governments 
sprang up in the midst of a cruel and devastating war. The un- 
quenchable hatred of invaders and invaded scarcely permitted any 
repose; and if peace was concluded at different times, it was in 
fact nothing but a suspension of arms, or at most a truce of 
uncertain duration. The barons, being bound to follow the king 
to the field, and to arm themselves at their own expense, con- 
stantly kept up a numerous body of forces, which they frequently 
used rebelliously to exempt themselves from obedience to we 
government, whenever the king refused to accede to their am- 
bitious demands. • * 

Among their criminal pretensions, none was more injurious to 

* N 2 
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public order than theiY claims to be exempted from the jurisdic-- 
tioii of the national tribunals, the authorit^^ of which they disowned 
even in case of the most common and glaring crimes. Rendered 
proud and insolent by their immense wealth, the great number of 
vassals whom they had continually in tl^ir suite, and consciousness 
of the need which the kings had of their assistance, from subjects 
they frequently became petty independent sovereigns, with whom 
the monarch was forced to enter into negociations and treaties in 
order to pacify them. 

Hence the want of security both for person and property; the viola- 
tion of the most solemn contracts ; the ruin of trade and industry ; fre- 
quent interruptions in the adtninistrutioii of justice ; and finally, the 
state of' interior warfare in which Spain was involved for eight centu- 
ries, and which caused the government to degenerate into a kind of mili- 
tary role, that circumscribed the influence of the free institutions upon 
which it was founded. 

** In this continual struggle between the law and the sw^ord the nation 
was engaged, when, about the end of the fifteenth century, the two king- 
doms of Arragon and Castile were united under one sceptre. The con- 
quest of Granada, wdiich followed that event, consiimniated the restora- 
tion of Spain ; and, with the union of the rnonarcliy and the extinction 
of the Mohammedan power, the terrible principle of military violence, 
which had been so predominant in the government of both kingdoms, 
was happily annthUHted. As it was not yow found necessary to continue 
the system of internal warfare, which was promoted on the one band by 
the ri%*alry of the neiglibouring states, and on the other by the presence 
of an enemy as bold as irreconctleable, the government was not constrained 
to allow the great lords, the masters of the different military orders, and 
other chiefs of the frontiers, to keep a threatening attitude, or to con- 
tinue in the independent, lawless, and turbulent state in which they lived 
under the pmtection of their castles and strongholds. 

** The fltm and energetic character of Ferdinand the Catholic, and bis 
great capacity for business, rendered him a prince the best qualified to 
give to the supreme power tieit system and unity which it so much 
needed at the commencement of a new sera. But for two great errors-— 
the persecution of the Jews ami the establishment of the Inquisition— 
his reign might be cired as a model of a wise and prudent s^ministra- 
tion. Knowledge spread throughout the nation, and Spain began to 
reap the benefits resulting from a free and enlightened government, by 
means of which it bade fair soon to attain the highest degree of pro- 
sperity and greatness. The prospect could nor. have been more flatter- 
ing, liut an event not foreseen by the laws of either kingdom blighted 
the hopes which the nation had conceived. 

* The premature death which sficcessively carried off the princes Juan 
and Miguel, one the son and the other the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, already acknowledged crown-princes of Arragon and Castile, 
calleckby the order of siiccesision to the iiiiiterl kingdoms a princess mar- 
ried in a foreign country. This t^ifortunate event, which caused the 
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crown to pass to a foreign race, without the nation having taken any^ 
precautions to secure its liberty against the influence of princes born and 
educated out of Spain, was the germ of the civil discord which plunged 
that country into an abyss oF evils, and reduced it to an ignominious 
state of slavery, under which has groaned for the space of three cen- 
turies. The reins of the government having been placed in the hands of 
a foreign prince, young, without experience, and surrounded by evil 
coufisellors, dissensions and disturbances very soon spread over the nation, 
and ended by dividing it into two factions. The high clergy and the 
nobility, after rousing, by their complaints and threats, the popular 
fury against the ministers, separated their interest from those oF the other 
. classes, and openly espoused the cause oF the court. Fortune declared 
itselF in their favour, and against those who had hoisted the standard of 
liberty. Not content with their triumph in the fleld of battle, %iul with 
causing all the cbieFs oF their adversaries to be executed without trial, 
the nobility and the clergy surrendeied every thing undiscretionally to 
the king, witliout considering that he was absent from the kingdom, and 
surrounded by the same courtiers who had provoked the civil war, — 
without reflecting that those courtiers, irritated against the nation be- 
cause it had vigorously resisted their extortions and violence, would carry 
their vengeance to the extreme point to which their wrath and passions 
would assuredly prompt them. Their inconsiderate confidence went 
still further; they placed themseU'es in the bands of tbe government 
without any stipulation or guarantee. 

Altlioiigli the king feigned to have forgotten their former conduct^ 
be well knew that their jealousy and quarrels with his Flemish ministers 
had not contributed less to inflame tbe nation, than tbe complaints and 
protestations of the representatives of tbe people. Tbe rights and privi- 
leges oF the nation having been destroyed, time and circumstances could 
not fail to ofl'er to the king an opportunity For depriving tbe privileged 
classes also of their political prerogatives, tbe possession of which alone 
confers influence and power in the state. This opportunity was very 
soon oflfered. • 

** Pressed by the exigencies in which his military expeditions contiim- 
ally involved him, he summoned a meetiagof tbe three states of Leon and 
Castile at Toledo, in 1538, for tbe purpose of granting to tbe crown an 
extraordinary and general supply. Tbe king proposed a tax upon tbe 
articles of food as tbe most expeditious. Tbe grandees and knights 
vigorously resisted the proposed imposition on the plea of their privi- 
leges ; and, in order to give greater efiect to their opposition, they 
earnestly solicited a conference with the Commons to discuss tbe mat- 
ter; but they did not recollect that they bad themselves destroyed their 
autlioriiy and influence, which they missed when tbe evil was irreparable. 

Tbe conference having been rejected by the king, tbe nobility reso- 
lutely refused the supplies. Irritated at tbeir conduct, be severely Im- 
proved them for tbeir obstinate refusal ; and, after signifying to them in 
a haughty and scornful message that * their assembly was not tbe 
Cortes,' and that there were no states — ^lat he wanted * assistance for 
the time present^ and not advice f^r the future,’ he dismissed them with 
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the firm resolution of lAiver again summoning the privileged classes to 
the Cortes^ though the clergy had voted the impost without claiming 
their ecclesiastical immunities. 

Thus ended in Castile the privileges which gave to the nobility and 
clergy a direct influence in the state^ and this was the consequence ci 
those two classes having conquered and humbled the nation by the in- 
considerate and cruel war with which they opened the door to the usur- 

{ )ations and viotence that consummated the ruin^ perhaps^ of the most 
iberal government at that time existing in Europe. Those two classes 
(the nobility and clergy) lost from that time the constitutional influ- 
ence which hitherto they possessed in the state. Tlie kings thence- 
forward addressed the deputies of the cities and boroughs for the impo- 
sition of taxes, the enactment of new laws^ or other matters of general 
utility apd interest. The nation from the same period looked up to its 
representatives^ expecting from their efforts protection and defence, and 
the preservation of the scanty portion of liberty which it still retained. 
After this revolution the nation began to decline rapidly, although the 
evil was not perceptible for some time; the unconscious Spaniards being 
dazzled with the false splendour of their expeditious and conquests. The 
nobility, dragged into foreign countries in the train of him who had now 
dropped the title of King of Spain and was only called Emperor, and 
forgetting in the bustle of the camp and imperial festivals that their 
country remained in chains, merely souglit a compensation for their lost 
rights in the gi*actous favours which that prince with so liberal a band 
bestowed on them in and out of the peninsula.*’ 

It may be said that from this period the nobility ceased to exist 
as a part of the political body. Its members became mere ser- 
vants of the royal household; they were not permitted to marry 
without the king’s express consent; they were not allowed to 
leave the court without a special permission of their master; and, 
what seems incredible, they considered it a punishment to be sent 
10 their own estates. i 

The civil war having ended so unfortunately for the nation, the 
clergy employed all their energjjles in securing themselves in future 
against the danger of an extensive reform in their immunities. Not 
content with the expulsion and spoliation of the Jews and Moriscos, they 
made eveiy effort in their power to strengthen and extend thg Inquisi- 
tion. The doctrines of Luther and other reformers, and the policy of 
Charles I. and bis sou Philip 11., calculaied to check the progress of re- 
formation in Germany and Flanders, offered the clergy a most plausible 
pretext for persecuting every person in Spain without distinction of class, 
sex, or The secret proceedings in the suits instituted for crimes 

against the faith, the facidties which every day the inquisitors arrogated 
to* tbesiselves, the facility of concealing, under the cloak of extir- 
pating heresy, every lawsuit instituted with a sinister purpose, placed in 
bands an immense and terrible power, which the Cortes alone 
WHtld ^ave been able to wrest from them, bad not their authority and 
Ipueace terminated with the submisaion of the nation. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century an ihcomprehensible trani- 
formation in all classes made it apparent that the nation was declining 
rapidly to its ruin. The nobility, representing the names of their ances- 
tors only, submitted like the other classes to the arbitrary power of the 
government, and to the influence and direction of the clergy, having 
totally lost that independence* which appeared inseparable from their 
pride and wealth. In the other classes public spirit was not less extin- 
guisbed or misdirected. Part of the Spanish youth sought in foreign 
wars and expeditions the employment which they could not find in their 
own country, from the want of scientific and useful knowledge, and the 
general depression in which the industrious classes were held. Many 
.crossed the seas to make a fortune in the new world, and returned after- 
wards to their native country to found convents, and to endow churches, 
religious confraternities, and other so-called pious institutions. At that 
period the only flourishing class in the nation was the Churcn. Im- 
mensely rich and influential, it eclipsed with its splendor and opulence 
the ecclesiastical establishments in all the states of Europe. Its domi- 
nion bad subdued every thing. In vain did men of learning and patriot- 
ism endeavour to counteract its power by attempting to inspire in the 
minds of the labouring and industrious classes a love of application to 
letters, the arts, and other pursuits beneficial to the state. All was use- 
less; the causes of the evil remained unalterable.” 

Such was the state of the Spanish nation when Charles II., 
the last of the Austrian dynasty, approached his end, leaving no 
issue behind him. 

** Foreign ambition was in the mean time agitating a variety of plans 
directed to the partition of Spain, with a view of intimidating and pre- 
paring it to throw itself into the arms of those who coveted the spoil. 
The court, at the same time, amused, like the vulgar, with the exor- 
cisms aud ridiculous ceremonies with which the {viests pretended to ex- 
pel the evil spirit out of the supposed bevtdtched prince, allowed a 
bishop, (Canlinal ^prtocarrero,) as ignorant as he was bold, to prepare 
the most scandalous usurpation recorded in the annals of the nation, 
leaving him to consummate it by means of the last will of the prince, 
suspected, at least, of fraud aud violence — a disposition ignominioos to 
the nation, since it converted it into an estate transmissible at the wiU 
and caprice of the master of a neighbouring state. 

** Philip of Anjou took possession of bis new kingdom without tan 
other check, restriction, or role, tlian his will. Absolute power was oe 
facto established, and even the oligarchical faction of the nobility, who 
for some time bad exercised a power in the name of the Austrian 
monarebs, was for ever excluded from any share in the cabinet of the 
new court. Cardinal Protocarrero, not content with having disposed of 
the monarchy as if it had been a ben|fice of his archlnsbopric, actual^ 
formed a secret junta of government, in which be introduced the ambas- 
sador of France with a voice ami vote.” 

This is one of the greatest evils whic^ have afflicted that ynfor- 
tunate country to this day. Th^ saying of Louis X.LV. when his 

» 
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grandson became King of Spain, ** II tCy a plus des Pyrenees,** 
has proved but too true; and it is painful to observe that Spain 
has ever since been little more than a province of France, whether 
governed by the Bourbons, Napoleon, or Louis Philip. 

The founder of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain, not content with 
abolishing all the privileges of the Spaniards, in virtue of his 
royal aulhoHty, and by the right of conquest, altered the la^’ of 
Partidas, which regulated the succession to the throne, and 
established a sort of salic law, by which the crown should descend 
to the most distant male of the family, in preference to the nearest 
female. As the writers who have espoused the cause of Don 
Carlos in this country seem to found all the pretended rights of 
this prince on that law, and on the constitutional manner in 
which it was enacted, it may be proper to quote here what the 
IVJarquis of San Felipe, tiie historian of that period, says on this 
subject : — 

** The king, having consulted with the royal council, found such variety 
of opinions (for the most part equivocal and obscure), that, indignant at 
the obscurity of their report, and the opposition of the councillors of 
Castile, he ordered the original consultation of the royal council to be 
burned, in order that at no future time there might be a motive of 
doubt and a cause for a war ; and that every councillor should give his 
rote in Writing, and forward it, sealed, to him.’** 

But to return to our subject. 

•'The death of Louis XIV. changed the foreign policy of Spain. 
Personal resentments,* and consequent disagreements, between Philip V. 
and the regent, Duke of Orleans, interrupting the harmotiy of the two 
governments, dimintsbed the ascendency which the cabinet of Versailles 
had exercised over that of Madrid. Altbongb the principle of the family 
compact, in w'bich that influence was founded, v/as not— nor is even 
at this day — destroyed, new interests were, howeve*-, created, and the 
Spanish ministers began to act for themselves, and with a certain degree 
of independence. 

•'The peaceable maxims wbiEb distinguished the reign of Ferdinand 
VI. favoured the sensible views and patriotic designs of his ministers. 
All exerted themselves in zealously promoting public education, and in 
extendiog the inflaence of the scientific and literary institutions wliicli 
owed their fbondution to the government of his predecessor. Agriculture, 
•tit, QtMnifiiCtures, interior and forrign comnterce, soon began to recover 
from the depression occasioned by the war of succession. A new vigour 
and a new life aanonneed every where that the regeneration of the 
nation bad begun j tiiat a moral revolution was brootling in its bosom, 
V.^ich oon^i^not fail, before many^ears elapsed, to raise it to the prospe- 
rity, lustre, and power, which it bad lost. 

^ ** Charies III, ascended the throne w hen Europe was in the highest 

• See the arMont which is gV-en of the introduction of the Salic law, in the 

CtSMiitarws of AUrqncs de San Felipe, tonf ii. pp. Sd, S7, 
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state of learning and civilization, and many o^ its princes were, with 
noble emulation, occupied in legislative reforms, and in promoting 
every measure which could conduce to the happiness and opulence of 
their states. In Spain the high nobility continued every day to separate 
themselves from public affai^ and the inferior nobility followed their 
example in the provinces. Destitute of any political stimulus which 
might inspire them with sentiments of noble politicaV ambition, both 
looked with an indifferent eye on the new direction which the popular 
mind began to take. Satisfied, apparently, with their wealth and 
courtly honours, they did not perceive the rapidity of the change which 
was altering the relations between the different classes of society, or 
that, unless they hastened to recover their lost influence in time, the new 
interests created every day, and the diffusion of knowledge would 
necessarily produce in the end a moral revolution in the state, which 
would transfer the political preponderance to those classes which only 
lost it by a rare combination of misfortunes, usurpations, and violence. 

The clergy, although still retaining their riches and immunities, could 
not but perceive that their inspirations were not listened to with the 
same docility and respect as before. The evil had penetrated so deeply 
as to reach their own bosom. The learned monk, Feijoo, in a plain and 
familiar style, had made a bold and decided attack on the popular errors 
with which the superstitious credulity of the vulgar was fed, while the 
variety of his critical and interesting essays inspired persons not devoted 
to literary pursuits with a taste for reading and for scientific fod philo* 
sophical investigations.*’ 

Charles IK. was, perhaps, the fittest prince to. occupy the 
throne of a monarchy, in which the ancient tradiuems of liberty, 
glory, and power, began to revive with the progress of leariiiiig, 
but where their progress, being slow and gradual, did not provoke 
such bold reforms as to intimidate the government. He was a 
man exempt from violent passions, irreproachable in his private con* 
duct, accustomed, by habit, to strict order and system in the 
management of public affairs, and a scrupulous observer of every 
thing which decorum prescribes jn the public conduct of the 
chief of a great and powerful state. He listened to advice with 
docility and sincerity, adhered firmly to what be bad once resolved 
upon, and waited with prudence for the result of bis measures. 
Men of penetration and energy, profiting by this favourable 
circumstance, united in mutually communicating their ideas,' and 
in joining their efforts towards the attaiument of the great object 
recommended by the spirit of the age. During this king's rei|pi, 
several great reforms took place, the most important of which 
were the abolition of the order of the Jesuits, the re>mddelling^f 
the universities, the establishment of public schools, the fomuSlioa 
of CBConomical and literary societies in almost every province, the 
addition of the commune deputies, aiynually elected by tbejiouse* 

holders, to the municipal bodie^ the officers of which had by abuse 

s 
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become hereditary, and the check placed against the ambitious 
pretensions of the court of Rome, by the reform of the tribunal 
of the Pope’s nuncio. 

Unfortunately, Charles III. died when the symptoms of a great 
political revolution began to appear In France. The greatest 
circumspectioi^ the most consummate prudence, ip the govern- 
ment of his son would scarcely have been sufficient to devise 
measures to counteract the effects of the example which the con- 
duct of France necessarily produced in Spain, which, for the 
space of a century, had been powerfully influenced by the former 
countiyr. The administration of France, its policy, its language, 
its literature, the taste and elegance of the manners of its inha- 
bitants, find even the frivolity of their fashions and caprices, had 
ail been, during that long period, the object of imitation at court, 
and oi admiration and 'study for all classes of persons of any edu- 
cation. 

The sera of reform on which France was entering offered to the 
eyes of the Spaniards a spectacle at once extraordinary and wor- 
thy of their contemplation and study. The hbtorical monuments 
of their own country, the most venerated records, the most popular 
traditions, all contributed to produce this result. The Spaniards, 
who had possessed equal rights for ages, could not but know that 
the causes which produced their establishment in France pre- 
vailed with equal force and urgency in Spain ; and they felt an 
ardent desire to hnitane the noble example which they had before 
flieireyes. The crinms which afterwards disgraced the French revo- 
tioa nndoifotedly aliemded the minds of many who had enthu- 
siavbcally prais^ the just and moderate liberty which w'as at first 
prociama^ ; but, while they condemned the excesses that were 
comasitted, they never confounded them with the principle in 
which the reform originated, or with die noble and generous end 
to which it was directed. • 

A and prudent gtwemraent ought likewise to have sepa- 
rated ffiose (wo important considerations. But what was the 
coudui^ of die Spamdi government 1 It persecuted indiscreetly 
and Mmscriminnt^ all such as diowed themselves to be friends of 
refor^ 'Hw gravity ai!^ decorum of the court of Charles III. 
was imcceeded, not by a delicate and elegant gallantry, which at 
least covers its excesses with a decent veil, but by the grossest 
dinototeness and profligacy. The revenues and resources of the 
stati^ the patrimony of the mrowa, the property mortgaged as a 
. p e curity for die public debt, the funds belonging to charitable 
inalitations, to establishments for education, and institutions for 
die enoomugement of arts, sciences, and industry, even private 
eupiUlB and deposits — aH foil a pi^y to the rapacity of die new 
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government, to satisfy the caprices of paramours, to enrich deuii* 
cable favourites, and to appease their insatiable thirst of gold. 
Public offices in every bruicti of the administration served as a 
reward for prevarication and perjury, for the most scandalous 
prostitution, for the vile flattery of obscure^ and unknown parasites, 
for informers and Simonists. The integrity of judees, the inde- 
pendence of the tribunals, the firmness and uprightness of the first 
magistrates and public functionaries, were considered as acts of 
resistance and disrespect to the supreme authority, and were 
punished with arbitrary imprisonment and exile. 

.. Upon the death of Louis XVI. the Spanish government bad 
the imprudence to join the other European powers against France, 
without perceiving the danger of bringing into contact tb# toooee 
of the two nations, and thus affording an opportunity to tM 
Spanish army to imbibe the revolutionary doctrines of their ene- 
mies. If the declaration of war had been an act of inconsiderate 
rashness, the peace of Basle was not less imprudent. Scarcely a 
year had elapsed, when the nation was involved in war with 
England. 

The Spanish government, reckoning more and more every day 
on the bad policy of the French Directory, began to entertain 
expectations of re-establishing the former French influence in 
Spain, in the hope of favouring the restoraUon of the dispossessed 
family, or the monarchical government in France. The perpetual 
consulship inspired it with more confidence, and the elevation of 
Bonaparte to the imperial throne effectually removed its appre- 
hensions. From the moment of bis elevation, that monarch en- 
deavoured to form in Spain a party devoted to his interests, be- 
lieving that the nation, being sunk into that state of ignorance and 
degradation which ill-informed travellers represented it to be, still 
continued as indifferent to its fate as in the time of the Succession 
War. .... 

The Peninsula was soon inundated with imperial agents, com- 
missioned to promote the interests of their master by every means 
in their power. Among others, the most remarkable was the 
diligence and activity with which periodica) and other publica- 
tions were disseminated, in which France was represeiMted as the 
arbitrator of the destinies of Europe, in order t^ Sp^ aaight 
be persuaded that it could not preserve its political existence, or 
maintain its true interests, unless it formed the most close and 
unreserved alliance with France. •These doctrines unfortunately 
not onl}' found followers among some persons of influence^ sAto 
had allowed themselves to be dazzled by the brilliuit fortune of 
Napoleon, but even the government ^tertained them, and the 
court bestowed on them the mdst unbounded applause. Thus- 
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the ties of union with France became every day more close. 
at last the nation saw with astonishment a French army occupy 
the principal military points of the Peninsula. Aroused from 
its slumber, and supposing the Queen’s favourite to be the cause 
of all the evils which bad befallen the'Viatiun, the people rose and 
effectually destroyed his power. In consemieiice of this event. 
Charles IV. abdicated in favour of bis son, Ferdinand VII. The 
new king, as blind as his councillors, earnestly solicited a matri> 
monial alliance with his supposed friend, and the whole royal 
family even made Napoleon the arbitrator of their private qiiar* 
rels. They went so far as to place themselves in his hands, 
and, with indignant astonishment, the Spaniards saw themselves 
transfehred from one master to another, with as little ceremony as 
a drove of cattle. They saw more. They beheld the high nobi- 
lity, the clergy, the principal functionaries of the state, submit to 
these disgraceful transactions, and do homage to the new master 
to whom they had been transferred. 

The Spanish people, then abandoned to their own resources, 
proclaimed tie Jacto ** that they were nut the patrimony of any 
family or person.” Liegitimacy was then destroyed by its own 
votaries. The kings had broken the social compact : it was for 
the people to reunite it. Provincial governments were formed 
by popular election, composed not of the mob, but of the persons 
most influential in the province for their riches, learning, and 
patriotism. For ti^ years had the people been exercising the 
sovereign power, when the General Cortes of the kingdom weie 
called together to sanction dejure that power, and to adopt such 
measures as their prudence and wisdom might suggest, to prevent 
in future the repetition of the evils under which the nation was 
aufleiing. “ 

The revolution was purely popular. The nobility, far from 
taking any part in it as a body, bad openly declared against the 
nation. Where were then the elements for the Cortes to form an 
Upper House, die want of which is the original sin of the consti- 
tution of Cadiz or of 1812 ? That constitution bears, indeed, de- 
cid^ marks of the times and circumstances under which it was 
fraiHied; but, because it may be thought by foreigners imperfect 
or too deinocratical, are the Spaniards to be for ever subjected to 
arbitrary misrule, or is the so*called Holy Alliance, or even Louis 
Philip, or any other foreign government, to prescribe the manner 
in^wbteh it is to be perfected? Spain will answer these questions 
w^ an indignant NO ! 

When Ferdinand returned from his voluntary captivity to the 
thnaae which his people had conquered for him, the first thing he 
••dKd was to overthrow the institu&ons formed in his absence, and 
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then send into exile, bury in dungeons, or doom to the scafibld, 
those very men who had been most conspicuous for their pa- 
triotism and loyalty. He put forth the declaration that the 
Spanish government bad never been despotic, while be exercised 
the most atrocious despotism ; he promised to restore the insti- 
tutions be had destroyed,* but never fulfilled his word. The 
clergy not only abandoned the people with whom they had made 
common cause during the war, but invented the grossest calum- 
nies against the friends of legal reforms, representing them as 
enemies to the altar and the throne. 

^fter six years of misrule, eight thousand men in a comer of 
‘the Peninsula pronounced the words Constitution nnd , lAbertjf, 
and their voice was re-echoed through the whole Spanish nation. 
To pretend that that insignificant force compelled the nation to 
adopt a system of government which it abhorred, is to make the 
persons who composed it more than men. The king pretended 
to accede to the clamours of his subjects, and told them that he 
had been deceived, but that now be would be their leader in the 
constitutional path. The ambitious pretender, who is now deso- 
lating the northern provinces of Spain, thus addressed the Spanish 
army, after having received from them the oath to the constitution 
in 1820: “ Soldiers, the act by which, in sight of those banners, 
you have solemnly declared the most firm adherence to the political 
constitution of the monarchy, has imposed on you great obliga- 
tions, and at the same time has opened for you a brilliant career, 
ill which you may gain immortal glory. .... To support the 
constitutional system ; this is our sacred duty— -Uiis is what your 
king expects from you, and in this, 1, your companion in arms, 
will give you an example.” 

While they were making these solemn promises, both he and bis 
brother were plotting underhand to destroy the cause which they 
pretended to have sincerely advocated ; and, after failing in the 
attempt to accomplish their purposb with the national forces, they 
applied for support to their Holy Allies; and,^ with tlie money 
which the poor deluded Spaniards paid to their priests for the 
good of their souls, an army of one hundred thousand mercenaries 
was sent from France to destroy a system of government so 
much abhorred by the nation, and to replace the Spanish king in 
the plenitutie of his power. 

Ferdinand, released from his third captivity, restored to the 
clergy all their influence and autjiority, sent into exile or caused 
to be publicly executed thousands of his subjects, institMi^Bd 
a political inquisition under the name of police, never before 
known in Spain ; and, while he ordered all the universities 

t 
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to be closed, he esfiiblished sdiools of Tauromachia, or bull- 
figfating.* 

His subjects with unexampled patience endured all their mise- 
ries, until Providence afforded a prospect of a termination to their 
woes by the death of their tyrant. Tfce queen-regent granted an 
amnesty for political offences, but at the same time her ministers 
solemnly decbired that her intention was to continue to exerase 
the same arbitral^ rule as her husband. The patience of the 
Spaniards was at last exhausted, and all the authorities of the 
provinces addressed the queen, demanding a reform in the system 
of her government. Her ministers were changed, and the new 
government, desirous of gaining supporters against the ambition 
of the king’s brother, issued an ordinance which it decorated with 
the name of royal statute, to regulate the form of assembling the 
Cortes for die purpose of granting the supplies of money which 
it needed, approving such measures as might be proposed to 
them by the ministers, and making to the crown such petitions as 
they might think requisite for the good of the nation. The mi- 
nisters made also some administrative reforms, but in every other 
respect aibitraij power continued unimpaired; the same oppres- 
sive system of police, almost the same trammels for the press, the 
same power in the governors, judges, and magistrates, to punish, 
even widiout a trial, any one who might become obnoxious to them, 
to violate the houses of the citixens, to seize and examine their 
private papers upon .the simple deposition of one witness.f In 
vain did the Cortes solicit the grant of a bill of rights : the minis- 
ters deigned not even to answer their petition. At last the nation, 
tired of waiting, and exasperated with fo many disappointments, 
is rising, one province after another, and, without withdrawing 
their allegiance from the queen, beginning to exercise those rights 
of which di^ have been so long deprived. 

Haviilg given diis brief sketch of the political history of Spain, 
abstracted in a great measure from the introduction to the Ex&tnen 

Ai^drico, and added some account of the period from the invasion 

' ~ ~ 

* bn Ibe ttth nf IMO, a icbool of Taaromachla wot established at Seville^ 
near the shmghierliousef hy a royal decree^ and endowed with sixty thoosand reals, 
about £1300 per aiinom, 

t In June, lttS4, some indMdoal, supposed to be implicated in a liberal conspiracy 
agiuMl the queeo^t goveminenl, accused the Duke of Zaragosa, General Palalbx, of 
hamf asaong his papers a list ^ the names of certain individuals of well-known liberal 
principles, as fit to occupy the minisierial chairs. Upon that simple deposition an 
o%ter took possession of all the general’s papers by order of the government ; the 
venaftble patriot was pat iinder arrest; bat after more than a twelvemonth's proceed- 
ings the court declare that the proof of the supposed crime had not been found 
among the papers of the general, and consequently acquitted him of the charge. A 
^ tpeg^non thb of the nberty of^he SstafiUo Rtal t 
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of Napoleon to the present time, we shall aow proceed to tteke 
a few remarks upon the work itself, previously to which, it WMIjr 
not be amiss to vindicate its author from the malicious attacks oi 
pseudo-liberalism, which has endeavoured to represent him as the 
champion of a party that has never existed in Spain, viz., the 
advocates of mob-govemment. 

Don Agustin Arguelles belongs to one of the mosOdistinguished 
families of Asturias. Elected by his native province a deputy to 
the extraordinary Cortes in 1810, he there supported the rights of 
both the throne and the people against the usurper Napoleon, 
with an eloquence to which his countrymen gave the epithet 
''divine. He had the principal share in the framing of the'Ooasti* 
tution of 1812; and, on the return of Ferdinand from Franco, be 
was immured in a dungeon with the rest of his liberal colleaguea. 
The revolution of 1820 released our author from his long impri* 
sonment, and the king appointed him Home Minister. His 
administration was distinguished not less by the liberality dian 
by the moderation of its principles. In 182S he was a second 
time returned by the province of Asturias to the Cortes. On die 
dissolution of die constitutional government by the French in 
1823, he iled into England, where he remained an exile until last 
year, when he was recalled by his constituents to be Aeir repre- 
sentative in the new Cortes, where he has energetically maintained 
the same moderate and liberal principles that he ever advocated; 
But some of his colleagues, who, in their yoynger days, belonged 
to the Spanish liberal school, having become strenuous sup- 
porters of the French doctrinarian liberalism, have endeavoured 
to represent him as an anarchist and a revolutionary demagogue. 

During his stay in England he employed his leisure in the 
composition of the work under consideration, which is, in fact, a 
niepioir on the constitutional reform made by the extramdinary 
Cortes, with a view to defend that illustrious body against the 
calumnies with which ignorance, iftalice, and party-spirit have 
endeavoured to obscure their patriotic efforts. He gives in his 
work, with the vigorous eloquence which ever distinguished him, 
and with the impartiality of a faithful eye-witness, an accurate 
account of those important transactions in which he had perform- 
ed so prominent a part, and proves that the constitutional reform 
achieved by the extraordinary Cortes was not, as it has been erro- 
neously or maliciously represented, a superfluous and arbitrary 
act on their part, and also shows tjiat its character and extent d^ 
not proceed from their wantonness and caprice, but from the 
irresistible force of circumstances. 

The central junta announced in May, 180Q, die convocation of 
general and extraordinary Corte% of thh kingdom, fcnr die ex|Mre|g 
purpose of ** lading the foundaUon of the government vdiidi in 
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future ought to rule Che nation.** After the unfortunate defeat 
which the Spanish army suffered atOcana, the central junta deter* 
mined to remove to Isla de Leon. The cons^o reunidOt which was 
formed by the junta with the ministers of the different councils dis* 
solved by Napoleon in December, 1808, desirous of assuming the 
supreme power, united themselves with otlier individuals, who, 
dreading refosm in any shape whatever, entered into a conspiracy 
against the junta, and, availing themselves of the disorder and 
confusion of the retreat, contrived to dissolve it after it had 
appointed a regency, which they hoped would be a tool in their 
bands to obtain their selfish ends. Having attained their pur- 
pose, they then endeavoured to persuade the regency of the 
danger ^of assembling the Cortes. The junta had appointed 
commissioners to prepare the questions to be submitted to the 
deliberation of that assembly, and also to determine the form 
most accordant with the Spanish constitution to be given to it. 
The regency ordered the dissolution of those commissions, and their 
incomplete reports to be deposited in the archives. It gave, more- 
over, clear signs of being opposed to the assembling of Uie Cortes ; 
butting pressed by the universal cry for Cortes, it resolved at last 
upon their convocation. The regency consulted the consejo as 
to the form to be given to. the assembly. The councillors were 
of opinion, that the three estates ought to meet together, forming 
one bouse. After many disputes and long debates, the govern- 
ment adopted the pcynilar form of one house, according to which 
the Cortes met on the 24th of September, 1810. 

The length to which this article has already extended warns 
us aninst entering more largely into the merits of Signor Argii- 
ellese book ; which we shall dismiss after we have presented 
another extract of general interest, inasmuch as it gives a vivid 
aiMl eloquent description of the first and ever-memorable silting 
of the constitutional Cortes. This body met on the 24th of 
September. ^ 

It would be vain,'* says our author, to attempt to describe the state 
of the national mind on that memorable occasion. Until that day, the 
extensive line from Cadix to Santi-Petri, not only presented 'an immense 
and fm-midfUile camp, in which the greatest vigilance was observed, but a 
fire had been constandy kept up from the batteries, the advanced posts, 
the light divisions, the gun-boats, and the squadrons of both nations. 
Oa thg^day in qtwstion, a general and profound silence was observed 
from 1i|th sides of the line, ' as if a mutual suspension of hostilities bad 
been agreed upon, • which, however, 'was not the case. At Cadiz the 
public interest and attention were exclusively directed to the august 
ceremony which was in preparation. Every one was desirous to witness 
ftt . ac( which was to be the harbinger of happier days — days the reverse 
V^liioae whidi fnr the preying ^bree years bad passed in tears and 
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**The enemy^ who could not be ignorant of what was going cm in tlie 
Spanish camp, nor fail to perceive, from their positions* with their own 
eyes, the concourse of people, the general bustle, the universal joy* 
which reigned at Isla* contemplated, with astonishment, that grand and 
sublime spectacle, which announced to them new difficulties and dangers 
ill the enterprize in which th#y were engaged. Many months had not 
then elapsed since, proud and arrogant with their triunmhs, they had 
summoned Cadiz to surrender. The act which was aliout to be cele- 
brated in so public and solemn a manner, confirming irrevocably the 
resolution of the Spaniards, would put an end to all their hopes. If any 
had remained to them, of being able, cither with threats or flattering 
promises, to subdue so bold and resolute a people. 

* ** At half after nine in the morning, the regency, accompanied by the 

deputies on foot, proceeded in state to the principal church, amiklst 
universal acclamations and cries of * God save the nation ! Aod save 
the Cortes !* After divine service bad been performed, and tbe deputies 
had taken the oath, they went in the same order to tbe hall prepared 
for opening the sessions, which was no other than the public theatre, 
it being alleged by the regency that this place was the most spacious and 
convenient. Tbe regency having occupied tbe throne, the Bishop of 
Orense, as the president, pronounced a discourse, fa which he did not 
make, as was customary, any specific proposition, but confined himself 
merely to a general exposition of tbe state of the nation at tbe time the 
regency took into their bands the direction of affairs ; tbe difficulties they 
had to overcome to assemble tbe Cortes ^ tbe high expectations which 
the nation had conceived of the prudence and wisdom of its repre- 
sentatives ; and concluded by exhorting tbe deputies duly and faithfully 
to fulfil the important duty confided to them. When be bad finished, 
the regents witlidrew, and, with them, tbe ministers, who had been 
present at the ceremony, apparently to witness, officially, tbe installation 
of the Cortes. Thus the deputies of tbe nation were left alone, abandoned 
to their own discretion, without any rule, direction, or guide, in the pre- 
sence of an immeii^e crowd of spectators of all ranks, who filled the 
boxes, the galleries, and tbe avenues of tbe theatre. A simple writing- 
desk, and a few slieets of paper upon a table, at the head of which an 
arm-ebair bad been placed, with several Common ones around it, consti- 
tuted all the preparation which tbe government had made for the 
solemn re-openiiig of the general Cortes of a nation so celebrated for its 
ancient liberty, and for tbe firmness and bravery with which it had endea- 
vogred, during so many centuries, to maintain it. 

In spite of these difficulties tbe Cortes, however, withont besitating, 
entered upon deliberation, and, declaring themselves legitimately consti- 
tuted into a general, extraordinary and representative congress of the 
Spanish monarchy, carried by unanimity the two famous dwrees wbidi 
obtained and secured tbe triumph of tbe nathmid . cause, but wbicls 
served afterwards as a pretext for tbe most flagrant act of ii^atitud^ 
and perfidy, and for tbe most cruel and scandalous persecuUoa that 
ever disgraced tbe history of any civilized country.** ^ 

Our author here alludes to the effect of the declalratton of thet^ 

VOU XVI, NO, XXXI, * o 
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principle of eternal tflith in the constitution of Cadi»->namely, 
the absolute sovereignty of the nation, in virtue of which the 
Cortes asserted their right, as its representatives, to declare null 
and void the renunciation made by the king and princes at 
Bayonne, as being unjust and violent, and chiefly as having been 
made without the consent of the nation. In virtue of that pre- 
rogative, the Cortes acknowledged, proclaimed, and swore fealty 
to Ferdinand VII. Bonaparte had in his treaties hitherto dealt 
only with kings, who, according to the sound principles of legiti- 
macy and divine right, had the power of transferring their sub- 
jects with as little ceremony as they would so many flocks of 
sheep ; but here he found that he had to deal with the people 
(meanit^g by people the collective body of all the individuals who 
compose the nation), and the bold and frank declaration of that 
great principle which the Spaniards then made, however the con- 
tineiital sovereigns, after having through it obtained the victory, 
BUgbt denounce it as anarchical and revolutionary, did not fail to 
pr^uce a prodigious eflect, not only with regard to Spain, but 
to the whole of the continental nations. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that some of the organs of the despotic and semi- 
despotic governments of Europe should now hold the same lan- 
guage which Bonaparte used in bis letter to Ferdinand at Vaiencay : 

England,” said he, ** foments anarchy and Jacobinism in 
Spain, with a view of establishing a republic upon the ruins of the 
Spanish throne and jnobility ; and I cannot look with indifference 
on the destruction of a neighbouring nation, whose maritime 
interests are intimately connected with my own.”* It is still more 
astonishihg to see even some of the liberal Spaniards, nay, the 
very framers of the constitution of 1812, to which they owe their 
existence as a nation, denounce it as republicipi and anarchical, 
and endeavour to bring back the nation to a state of arbitrary mis- 
rule. Their imprudent eflbrts, however, have only served to plunge 
Uie country into all the horrors of the most frightful anarchy, 
from which, it is much to be feared, that it may not be able to 
extricate itself without passing through a long serie% of revolu- 
tions. And what are, we ask, the signs of republicanism in that 
constitution ? It declares the government of the nation to be a 
moderate monarchy. According to it, the person of the king is 
•acred and inviolable ; be possesses the power of giving or re- 
flumg his sanction to the laws, of causing the same to be exe- 
Ottted, oi providing for the preservation of order at home, and for 
tUh defence ami security of the state against foreign enemies. He 
esm declare war and make peace, giving afterwards an official 

« : 
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account to the Cortes. He appoints all crinfinal and civil jad^» 
and magistrates, all civil and military officers, all ecclesias*' 
tical dignitaries. He possesses the power of granting titles and 
honours, of commanding the army and navy, and distributing those 
forces as he may judge mos^ convenient. _ He is also empowered 
to direct the diplomatic and commercial relations with other 
states ; to appoint ambassadors and consuls ; to difect the coin* 
ing*of money; to employ the funds decreed by the Cortes; to 
pardon criminals; to propose to the Cortes such laws and reforms 
as he may deem conducive to the welfare of the nation ; to ap- 
prove or reject the bulls of the Pope, according to the laws ; and 
nnally, to choose or dismiss his ministers with absolute freedom. 
The check put upon his authority by no means degrades hiv dig- 
nity. He cannot prevent the assemblage of the Cortes at the 
periods prescribed by the constitution ; nor suspend, dissolve, or 
in any other way embarrass their proceedings. He is forbidden to 
absent himself from the kingdom without the express perimssioa 
of the Cortes ; to abdicate the throne, or renounce any of the royal 
prerogatives ; to give away, exchange, or otherwise dispose of, any: 
part, however small, of the Spanish territory; to make any offensive- 
alliance or commercial treaty with any' power, or to assist it wiffi 
troops or money, without the consent of the Cortes ; to impose 
taxes; to grant exclusive privileges ; and, finally, to deprive any of 
his subjects of his property or liberty. The veto of the king is 
uot absolute. To any law, approved of for two yean in succes- 
sion, and by two different Cortes, without the most trifling altera- 
tion being made in the original project, the king was bound to 
give his sanction. 

That constitution did not deprive the nobility of flieir honours, 
possessions, and Jiitles ; neither did it place them upon a level 
with the mob, or raise the latter to power. Every free-bora 
Spaniard, whether noble or plebeian^lay or ecclesiastic, who pos- 
sessed some property, trade, or handicraft business, was declared 
a citizen, and bad the right of voting both in the elections of 
members for the Cortes, and for the municipal councils of bo- 
roughs, towns, and provinces. Domestic servants, or those who 
were in prison, or under sentence of the law, could not clum die 
rights of citizenship ; and it was provided that, from the year 
IBSO, any person who could not read and write shmild not bo 
allowed to exercise those rights. ^ i 

Every borough or town had a msinicipal council, elected ever^ 
year by the citizens, and likewise every province a junta or pro- 
vincial council, also elected every two years, and composed of disr 
wealthy citizens, whose duty it was to superintend the finances of 
the province, to establish munictoal councils, to promote educes 
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tion, agriculture* commerce and industry* to give an account to 
tlie government of any abuses in the administration of the public 
funds* of the statistics of their respective districts* of infrac- 
tions of the constitution which might be committed by the public 
functionaries ; and finally, to watch over all the charitable and 
beneficent institutions, proposing to the government the measures 
which they nfight deem necessary for the reform of such abuses 
as they should have observed. 

Hvery Spaniard was declared to possess the right of freely 
expressing his thoughts either by word or in writing, under his 
onn personal responsibility to the law; — none could be put in 
prison aibitrarily by any one, except criminals taken in the act; 
or be Vi<^d* unless by the courts established by law. No civil 
proceedings could be instituted before any tribunal, unless the 
parties presented a certificate of the alcalde, or mayor, of their 
tojan that they bad hot been able to settle their dispute in a 
friendly manner. 

These are the principal features of that constitution* which, like 
all the works of man, may have many imperfections. I'he article 
on religion* tlie system of electron* and the want of an aristocratic 
chamber, are the principal defecU alleged against it. The authors 
of that code had not the presumption to think that they had framed 
a perfect system of legislation; but, to guard against the danger 
of yearly constitution-making, they prescribed* in the tenth article* 
that no alteration* •addition, or refoim* could be made in it, 
till eight years after jta esiablishinent ; that any such alterations 
must be proposed by twenty deputies; and after having been 
discussed and approved of by two-thirds of the deputies, a sum- 
mons should be issued to all the provinces to send new deputies 
providfid with special pow'ers to alter the constitutional law. 'i'he 
allied powers* to say the least* evinced the grossest ignorance of 
Spanish legislation* when they required of the Cortes, in to 

reform the constitution, and the advisers of Queen Christina have 
acted most imprudently in not having adopted the only legal and 
constitutional means which the government possessed of putting 
an end to civil discord. That constitutional charter* reformed by 
the Cortes, would have established on a firm basis the rule of 
isabella, according to it the only legitimate successor to the 
fiirone; it w'ould have guaranteed to every province the enjoy- 
ment of all the local privileges which could reasonably be desired* 
•nd united in one common bond the great family of the Spaniards. 
It is to be hoped* for the tranquillity of Spain and Europe* that 
the men now at the head of the nation will see the error coin- 
milted by their predecessprs ; and, submitting to public opinion* 
■Mil around them tlie representatives of the nation* and* listening 
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to their advice, will restore tranquillity and peape to that unfor- 
tunate country; and that foreign powers will abstain .from inter- 
fering in the internal concerns of a nation which never has pre- 
tended to prescribe to them the manner in which they ought to 
govern their own states. • 

I'he History of Spain by Count Toreno, which v^e did hope to 
be^ble to notice in this article, has not yet arrived' in this coun- 
try; at least it bas not reached us. The Spanish Revhta of the 
15th of July, after adverting to all the histories of the Peninsular 
War which have been written, both by native and foreign histo- 
rians, gives the decided preference to that of Count Toreno. It is 
remarked, however, that the work is defective in one point, in 
which, as we have observed, all the rest are defective too,\iamely, 
in not entering into an examination of the political state of the 
nation at the time when his narrative begins — a circurostanOe 
which would have given unity to his history, and accounted for 
the popular direction which the insurrection assumed. 

Count Toreno, it seems, belongs to the school of historians 
who write ad narrandum^ not ad jtrohandum; but be hak.ifot 
stiictly followed either of the two schoo.ls, as on the one bapd he 
mixes reflections, and even short dissertations, with bis narrative; 
and on the other, he has not given copies of the different pro- 
clamations issued by the juntas of that epoch, and extracts from 
the periodical publications, so as to afford the reader the means 
of forming an opinion for himself, unprejifdiced by that of. the 
histoiian. With the exception of these defects, the Work is, iii 
the opinion of the writer in the Revista, an honourable moiiu- 
inent both to the literary talents of its author, and (q the bation, 
the glories of which it records. 

Before we proceed to the work of the Baron de los Valles, we 
shall offer a few observations bn the privileges still emoyed by 
the provinces which have espoused the cause of tbe Pretender, 
with a view to rectify tbe errors entertained in general in this 
country on that subject. 

The three Basque provinces of Biscay, Alava and Giiipuzcoa, 
and Navarre — have from time immemorial possessed certain, privi- 
leges, the chief of which consist in electing their own local 
governments, being judged by their -own laws, having a right to 
redeem themselves with money from personal service in the ai^m'y, 
being exempt from the general system of taxes -in tbe Penrasqlp, 
and contributing instead to the nate a certain sum,, approved by 
their own deputies, which they call a voluntary doimtibn;- and, 
tinally, having no custoni'houses on the frontier. At llie Umo of 
the establishment of the constitution of ISIS, the Cortes took 
only tlie opinion of the regular^eputies of the provinces in tM 
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Congress, but that of other Basque commissioners, expressly 
summoned, to ascertain the real sentiments of the provinces as to 
the exchange of their old privileges for those granted to them in 
common with all the Spaniards under the constitution. As the 
municipal system of that charter diffeied but little from their own, 
and the government had no longer the power to impose arbitrary 
taxes, they had no difficulty in giving up such of their privileges 
as were not consonant wiUi that political charter. In 18£0 they 
again gladly received that law, and it is worthy of observation, 
that, in the junta held at San Sebastian in that year for the pur- 
pose of taking the oath of allegiance to the constitution, an old 
deputy rose and remarked to his colleagues, that, if the constitu- 
tion sbCuld be again abolished, the oath they were going to take 
should in no manner invalidate their ancient privileges. All the 
assembly agreed to the proposal, and the oath was taken with that 
protest. The intrigues of the French emissaries and the Basque 
priests caused some of the peasantry afterwards to rise in small 
bands against the constitutional government, proclaiming their 
privileges. On the restoration of Ferdinand to despotic power, 
several attempts were made to destroy the only remains of liberty 
in the Peninsula, and the government succeeded so far as to esta- 
blish the royalist militia, not without a strong opposition from the 
local authorities. About 1829 or 1830, the Navarrese were in- 
duced by the government to give up some of their privileges, for 
which they were tcTreceive in exchange a port in Biscay. As 
that had always been a great desideratum with the people of N a- 
varre, they gladly acceded to the proposal, and to a man would 
have assisted the government in destroying the privileges of their 
brothers to obtain their end. Basque commissioners were called 
to Madrid, where they arrived precisely on the ^ine day on which 
the news of the French revolution reached that capital; and the 
ministers, not thinking the time most fit for discussing the ques- 
tion of privileges, dismissed them without adverting to the sub- 
ject. Some time after the death of Ferdinand, the monks of St. 
Francis, at Bilbos, excited the mob to proclaim Don Carlos, and 
one of the deputies joining the rebels, they imprisoned the other 
deputy, who afterwards made his escape over the roof of the 
bouse, and proceeded to France in an English vessel. Similar 
riots took place at Vittoria and other towns, upon which General 
Castafion, then commanding in the provinces, issued a proclama- 
fipn against the rebels, in whi^ he imprudently touched upon the 
subject of privileges. We pretend not to know what are the real 
intentions of the queen’s government upon the subject, but it is 
|iiti*<^tbat the privileges 6f the Basques have been formally abo- 
Itlhed by it. 
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After these preliminary observations we j^roceed to examine ^ 
work of the Baron. Although bearing a Spanish title^ this 
Baron is, w'e learn from the preface, a French adventurer, of the 
name of Mons. Auget de Saint Silvain, belonging to a family 
whose religious and monarchical principles exposed them to the 
fury of democratic hatred. On the first return of the Bourbons 
to^France, he pledged himself to devote his life to* their defence, 
and embraced the military career; he followed the king to Ghent 
in 1815, and returned to France in his train. So signal a proof 
of attachment procured him a place in the garde noblet from 
which he removed with a view to promotion to a regiment of the 
line, where, says the translator, he distinguished himself, and 
seven years afterwards he was attached to the staff ef Paris, 
Some reverses of fortune compelled him afterwards to quit. Ihe 
military profession and embrace a more lucrative one. It seems 
that he then travelled to England, the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, where he often found opportunities to promote the 
interest of his country, and to propagate his monarchical opinions. 
The revolution of July found him at his post, and he ran immi- 
nent risk of his life during the three days. He then took shelter 
at Liulworth, whence he afterwards returned to France: but, 
being persecuted by Louis Philip’s police, he escaped into Spain. 
There he had the most flattering reception from Queen Christina, 
from her sister, and from the Lifante Don Francisco. A supe- 
rior rank was offered to him in the Spanish army, which he would 
not accept, in order to keep his sword free from every engage- 
ment, and to tender his services to legitimacy, {credat Jttdausf) 
which he saw was about to be threatened. Having refused this 
offer, he was exiled by the queen; and he next went to tender his 
services to the -legitimate Dou Miguel, who, however, declined 
them, in spite of the strong recommendations which the baron 
brought from the prince’s sister, the Infanta Dona Maria Fran- 
cises. For this refusal we really feel a respect for Don Miguel. 
He then espoused the cause of die Spanish Pretender, notwith- 
standing his having been so particularly favoured by Queen Chris- 
tina; he became Don Carlos’s agent and spy in Spain and Por- 
tugal; came over to England with his master; took him through 
France into Spain, for which he received the title that he now 
honours himself with ; but, having returned to France last Decem- 
ber, he was taken by the police, add after long and tedious legal 
proceedings, he was sentenced list January to three months* ifls- 
prisonment in St. Pelagie, for having crossed France under a 
false name. During his imprisonment he employed his time 
in writing his adventures in the character of Sanefao to the new 
Spanish knight errant, which |brm the subject— not so aouidl^i- 
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indeed, at the adventuVet of the far-famed Knight of La Mancha, 
}'et no less romantic, perhaps no less true — of the volume under 
consideration. 

After occupying two long chapters with the tedious account of 
the disgraceful intrigues of the CamarUias at Madrid, entered 
into by the partisans both of Carlos and Christina, to secure the 
sovereignty of Spain on the death of their master, in which 
account our adventurer shows his partiality for the party of Car- 
los, and even throws out a hint, which, in our opinion, savours of 
malice, when he says, contrary to the statement of the bulletin, 
that the king was found dead when his attendants went to awake 
him; he informs us that the Spanish government, having discovered 
that be was plotting with the worthy Bishop of Leoii against the 
king and in favour of Carlos, ordered him to quit Madrid in 
twenty-four hours, when he took refuge in Portugal. Here he 
was soon joined by Don Carlos, whom he wished to engage in 
plots against his dying brother. We transcribe the whole passage, 
which gives to the life the character of the prince and his adviser. 

** I represented to the Infante bow important it was that I sboidd re- 
turn into Spain, make the Royalists acquainted with his intentions, and 
establish a correspondence with Madrid by Coria, Valencia and Toledo; 
and with France by Salamanca, Valladolid and Burgos. 1 then made 
fresh attempts to overcome the prince’s scruples,” {he had previously 
made the same proposal to him, and Carlos answered, that Lis conscience 
was opposed to a step which might expitse him to suspicion of a guilty 
design to usurp the government of the kingdom in the liietiine of the 
king, his broUier,) ** and induce him to write the letters of service, of 
which I had furnished him the plan, offering to be the bearer of them to 
their destination; but all was in vain: 1 found in Dun Carlos a 6rm 
determination not to interfere, directly or indirectly, in the affairs of Spain. 
His delicacy and rectitude of principle made him consider as high treason 
every political measure he might have adopted, even on behalf of his 
riglits, against his brother’s government. I'he princess joined me in 
deploring this deleruiination ; and, with the view of repairing the injury 
which the prince’s scruples might inflict upon his cause, the Infanta 
Don$Maria Frandsca gave me written powers, which authorized me to 
make known to the Royalists their intentions, and which announced to 
them that I was possessed of their full confidence. Don Carlos merely 
consented to give a tacit approval to this letter" 

The emissary then crossed the frontier, performed his com- 
missitui, and returned to Portugal. Again he passed over into 
Spain, and back to Portugal, whence he embarked for England. 
Here be announced as apocryphal the proclamations which had 
Iteen attributed to Carlos, and which were, he says, fabricated in 
fbe ofikes of the Christina police, and then proceeded to Paiis, 
he forwarded Carlos’s jlespatcbes to several Spanish 
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generals, and to the president of the junta of Biscay* He also 
sent autograph letters to various sovereigns of Europe, together 
with diplomatic notes relative to the important communication 
made to the agents accredited at the several courts by Carlos. 

After having accomplished the object of his mission, he sailed 
for Portugal from Plymouth, in a vessel which was captured by a 
Spanish brig of war, and carried into Vigo. Our baron, however, 
cunfrivcd to make his escape by land, and again rejoined his royal 
master, whom shortly afterwards he accompanied to England. 
His account of the stratagem which marked the departure of 
.j[)on Carlos from this country, and above all his boasts of having 
cheated the famous Prince Talleyraud, deserve to be tran« 
scribed. • 

When Charles V. left Evora to proceed to England, in consequence 
of the disgraceful treaty of the quadruple alliance, he perceived, hi the 
cautious protection granted to him by the English government, a means 
of returning to his dominions, where he was anxiously expected, in the 
heart of the mountains of Navarre, by a small army of bis faithful sub- 
jects. I'his impression, which be never cessed to cherish, could alone 
induce him to quit Portugal, and remove for a short time from the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom. Aitcordingly, the king no sooner arrived at 
Portsmouth, than he bent his whole attention towards his return to 
Spain. 

" The prince had been pleased to number me amongst the veiy few 
of bis devoted adherents, to whom be might conQde bis lofty prefects j 
and he had selected me to accompany him. Baring his sojourn at 
Portsmouth, be commissioned me to make preparations for bis depar- 
ture ; in obedience to his orders, 1 performed several journeys to London 
ill furtherance of that object. The most important and arduous 
arrangement was the procuring of passports : 1 concerted my measures 

with Mr. B , apbaiiker in London, whose zeal for the royal cause, 

and capacity for business, proved of the utmost advantage to my views. 

After having long and carefully conydered what species of passports 
would prove most suitable to us, we determined that the king and the 
individual who was to accompany him, should represent themselves as 
colonists from the island of 'IVinidad, and that passports should be pro- 
cured for them in that character. We gave a preference to Trinidad, 
because it hail formerly belonged to Spain ; the greater part of the 
inhabitants still spoke the Spanish language, and consequently any 
Spanish words which might drop from the king, during the joueney we 
were about to undertake, would not create any suspicion. 

** Our passports were delivered to us under the names of Alphonse 
Saez and Thomas Saubot ; the first a tnerebant, the second a Ranter 
Trinidad, and both Mr. B’s correspondents. Mr. Thomas Saimot, then 
in London, gave me his passport, containing a description, which, by a 
singular coiucideuce, perfectly corresponded with my person } the iiuer 
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ww procured by a friend of mine $ but they were both ignorwat of tiifc 
uae to which 1 intended to apply them. 

** Havii^ thus |»ocaTed the passports^ I cdlected as many pain|dilets 
and newspapers as 1 could find respecting the island o£ Trinidad, and 
carefully inquired the names of tbe prin^al inhabitants of the colony, 
and of the last arrivids in English harbours, in order nut to be taken irj 
surprise, in the event of any unforeseen questions being put to mew 
With the view of averting tbe suspicious vigilance of M. de Talleyrand, 
I next sent, for examination at tbe embassy, a passport which had 
been given to me in France, under my real name, six months before ; 
and, in order to allow proper notice to be taken of it, 1 did not call for its 
return until two days afterwards. This passport was examined for 
Hamburgh, my d^taiture for which town I had openly announced to 
every ]wrson of the household of Charles V., having abo adopted that 
precaution towards all my friends. 

** I did not fail to tell every one that I was entrusted with a mission 
of some importance for the north of Germany ; that seemed a probable 
story, as it was known that two vessels were expected at Hamburgh, 
having two hundred Spanish officers on board, who had been unable to 
embark vrith us. It was quite natural that I should proceed to meet 
with them ; many persons accordingly confided to me their letters and 
commissions, in perfect good faith. M. de Talleyrand was completely 
the dupe of my contrivance ; he notified my arrival to his agents at 
Hamburgh, and even did me the honour to despatch a special emissary 
for the purpose of keeping watch over my proceedings ; on this occasion, 
the old dralomatie canning of Louis Philippe’s ambassador was at fault, 
and / Aotf tie Jkonmtnqf deeaiemg M. de Talleyrand. 

** It was agreed tmt tbe royal family should remove to London. 
They left Portsmonfti on the 22nd of June, and aliglited at Gloucester* 
lodge, tte former residence of Mr. Canning. This delightful bouse is 
at the distance of two miles from Hyde-park, on the road from Picca- 
di^.^ Those who are aware of the influence which Mr. Canning’s 
prinmples exercised over tbe destinies of Spain, will think it a singular 
coincidence^ that Charles V. should have proceeded to the conquest of 
hn dominions from the very«spot which had been inhabited by tbe 
English ministmr, who chiefly contributed to tbe revolutions whmh have 
desolated the Spanirik terrftory. 

** I supplied the hrstructioiis to be observed by the persons of his 
dionsebidu, at tire moment of our departure, as well as during our 
journey. They were as foBows His majesty was to sally forth, on 
the let of July, at six in riie evening, the hour at which he took his 
i»ual wa|L in company with M. Aznares, formerly attached to the lega- 
tion at tM c<mrt of Sardinia, to take a coach at the first stand, which 
.v^as at tite diitance of a mfle from bis residence, and proce e d in it to 
"w elbeck-street, Cavendisb-squaft. I was waiting for him at one of tbe 
bouses in that street, udiere be was to cot off his mustaehios and get 
his hair dyed. It was to be said at Gloncester-lodge, as soon as nig^ 
set dn, riiat the bang had Ktnnied from bis walk with a vi^nt head* 
^Uie, which had compelled him toketire to bed. The physician of Hon 
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who would never have consented to be* kept awfty ftom InUt 
was to be made acquainted with the secret, as well as the king’s valety 
an cdd servant on whose discretion pofect reliance might be placed. 
The physician, after paying a visit to his patient, would write an order 
which was to be taken for j^eparation to an apothecary in the neigh- 
bourhood, and in which he was to prescribe mnstard baths and sina- 
pisms. The queen, the princess Beira, and the bisbop«of Leon, were 
to pass several hours of each day at the bed-side of the august patient ; 
the bishop was even to come on purpose from London, where be re- 
sided, in order to be the better enabled to give bis attendance to the 
king ; the king’s apartment was to be closed against every one dse, 
..even the infants, his children *, they were to be told that their august 
father could not see them owing to the violence of his headache; never- 
theless, the secret of the voyage was communicated, two days after our 
departure, to the Prince of Asturias, who expressinl the deepest mortifi- 
cation at not having been allowed to accompany his father. Ibe gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber himself, the duties of whose office requke 
bis remaining at the door of the king’s apartment to receive his orders, 
was for several days unaware of the king’s abscmce. In the event of 
the king's departure from London becoming known, two of the gentle- 
men in attendance upon bis majesty were to start for Lulwwib in a 

K »st-cbaise and four ; and it was to be stated in the newsps^rs, that 
on Carlos had gone to visit the late residence of Charles X., with foe 
view of fixing himself there, with bis family, at a later period. 1 placed 
all these instructions, in writing, in the queen's bands, and she con- 
descended to express to me her satisfaction at ray conduct. 

“ At last the king came to an understandmg ivifo me, at ten in the 
morning of the 1st of July, res|)ecting the final arrangement to be 
adopted for our departure. Previously to my taking leave be allowed 
me to kiss his hand. * Sire,’ said I, * foU is the hat homage 1 am 
to pay to your majesty ; this very night we aio to exchange parts ; 
it will be yours to obey me until you return to your dominions, when 
each of us shall rAume his station.’ The king replied with his usual 
condescension, that he cbeeifully consented to foe exchuige. I then 
took leave of every person about the court» and left them nnder the im- 
pression that I was proceeding to Hambuigb. 

” I was at our rendezvous in Welbeck-street at six in the evening, 
expecting the king half an hour afterwards ; be had not arrived at that 
hour, and 1 began to feel uneasy. Nevertteless, this dehy was very 
natural ; bad not the king, previously to bis depmtuie, to leave at ernwn 
behind him, a father’s crown, which it costs so many tears and sorrows 
to surrender ? He was about to tear himsdf away frinn the emlwaoes 
of a family be had never left, of a cberisbed wife, of bis children, whom 
it was doubtful he should ever agun bebdd 1 heart of a father and 
of a husband must have bled, wben,*folfiUing his painful foities o^ a 
sovereign, he took leave of bis children ; bis aepckration from foe queen 
was to be for ever ! 

His majesty, accompanied by M. Annares, airivnd at. balfcpast 
seven. 1 went to receive him, at the sight of fon hing 1 wns ^ 
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much affected that be* perceived my emotion, and said to me — ^You 
appear alarmed.’ *No, Sire.' ' Yoa are frightened, I tell you/ quickly 
rejoined the king, * you are agitated.' ' No doubt, I am Sire, but it 
is the agitation of enthusiasm. I admire your energy in adopting a re- 
solution which must be attended with svi^b important results.* 1 pre- 
sented to the king M. an<l Madame B ■ - , so well worthy of the 
confidence he deigned to repose in them. 

** The first object attended to was that of disguising the king % he 
began, with remarkable cheerfulness, by cutting away his mustacbios, a 
sacrifice at all times painful to a Castilian. [The reader might be led by 
this passage to think that ail the Castilians have mustacbios, and that it 
Is a very painful thing to part with that ornament, which however is not 

the case.j The amiable Madame B bad taken upon herself the 

task of dying his hair, for her devoted zeal would not allow her to trust 
to strange hands so important a secret. She was discharging this func- 
tion with a timid gracefulness, and, when laying her hands, for the first 
time, on the king’s head, she said to him with visible emotion: ' We 
most indeed. Sire, be living in times of revolution, that 1 should thus 
venture to lay my hand upon a royal head.' * Courage, Madame,’ affa- 
bly replied the king, and in order to calm her agitation, be good-hu- 
mouredly asked her if one might not likewise procure powder to 
whiten tire hair. ' But the times toe /ire in are such,' added the king, 
* that thejf voutd often render it a useless secret.* 

** Pending those preparations, 1 bad retired to make our final arrange- 
ments. 1 took care to apprise the landlord of the boose 1 occupied, 
that, having to start by the Hamburgh packet at an early hour the next 
morning, 1 bad determined to sleep on brard, in order to be in readiness; 
this is a very common precaution, and would not raise any doubts ; but 
1 adopted it because a Frenchman bad called upon me the day before, 
and offered to accompany me on the voyage ; this appeared a suspicious 
circumstance; and, although 1 went under a feigned name whilst in that 
house, I felt apprehensive that this person might have been a spy in the 
service of M. de Talleyrand. * 

On returning to the king, I found him with the Bishop of Leon, 
M. Aznares, and the bishop’s asecretary. The latter had just arriv’ed 
from Gloucester-lodg^, where he bad sent him in search of the royal 
seal, which the king bad forgotten to bring away. The bishop’s secre- 
tary informed us that sinapisms were preparing for the patient ; this 
piece of news gready amused the king, who was cheerfully preparing to 
step into a carriage, in the full enjoyment of health. 

" I learnt that, during my absence, the 'Bishop of Leon, beset with 
those advisers who <q>posed the kin|^’s determination, and who exagge- 
rated to him the dangers that bis majesty was about to encounter in bis 
adventurous journey, was fcr a moment in doubt of its success ; he felt 
it^isduty to make a last attempOn onler to ascertain whether the king’s 
intention was irrevocably fixed, and had beseeched him to postpone bis 
departure. 

*VNo!' replied the king, 'I feel something here (pmnting to bis 
Ibvt) which tells me that the und|rtakiDg will be pros^rous ; and in 
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order that God may protect it,’ added bis majesty } ' I request your 
blessing.’ The king then bent his knee to the ground, and the worthy 
bislion implored the blessing of Heaven upon his royal head. 

The time of parting bad arrived. The king’s farewell to the 
Bishop of Leon, and to the persons who were about him, was most 
affecting. The clock struck ttWelve as we stepped into the carriage ; we 
were in Brighton at half>past seven in the morning, and on our passage 
to Dieppe an hour afterwards.” 

These specimens will, we think, be sufficient to show the cha- 
racter and tendency of the book before us. We cannot but sin* 
cereiy lament the fate of a country, under no other rule than the 
’baprice, ambition and selHshness of weak and deluded princes^ 
led away by sycophants and adventurers; and sincerely we 
hope that the nation will, ere long, emancipate itself from its pro- 
tracted minority, and constitute a government upon so solid a 
foundation, as to secure it from a repetition of the dire cala- 
mities under which it is now labouring. 


Art. IX . — Sitr VHomme et le Devehmtement de ses Faeultes, 
ou Jissai de Physique Socia/e, par M. Quetelet, Secretaire 
de r Academic Ffoyale de Bruxelles, &c. &c. 2 tomes. Paris, 

Bachelier, 1835. • 

In the middle of the last century, a Professor in the University of 
Gottingen invented the term statistics, to express a summary view 
of the physical, moral, and political condition t>f states; he justly 
remarked that a.numerical statement of the extent, density of 
population, imports and exports, revenue, &c. of a country, more 
perfectly explained its social condition than general descriptions, 
however graphic, or however accurate. When such statements 
began to be collected and exhibited in a tabular form, it was 
soon discovered that the political and economic sciences were 
beginning to acquire siroHar advantages to those which astro- 
nomy and general physics had gained by the cultivation of the 
Baconian philosophy, namely, records of observations that tested 
the accuracy of established princ^les, and guided to the disco- 
very of new laws of action, xhe knowledge thus acquired 
soon assumed a definite form, an<i statistics, from being a mere 
assemblage of facts, gradually rose to the dignity of a 8cieni^> 
inasmuch as it connected its facts together by a chain of causa- 
tion. But the science of statistics quisled before its nqijm; 
Captain John Graunt, of Lon<feo, merits the high honouPbf 
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being ito founder. Hie “ Natural and Political ObservitionB OA 
the Bills of Mortality/* published A. D. l66l, first directed pub'^ 
lie attention to the important inferences that might be deduced 
from correct registers of births, deaths, and marriages. The 
inferences were admired, but the collection of facts to support 
them has been in England all but wholly neglected up to the 
present hour! 

It is sometimes said that statistics bears the same relation to 
economic science as mathematics to pure physics; it would 
be far more correct to compare their connection to that between 
experimental and abstract science, or between astronomical 
observations and astronomical science. Like every other branch 
of hungan knowledge, the political and economic sciences should 
be based on an induction from facts, and these facts should be 
accurately observed and copiously supplied. For many centu- 
ries, the sages of Europe and Asia gaxed upon the heavens, 
watched the motions of the stars and planets in their courses, 
guessed at the laws that regulated their motions, and, content 
with these guesses, never saw that their theories were refuted by 
*what was passing before their own eyes. The example of the 
pains-taking Saracens at length produced a due influence on the 
philosophers of Europe; observations were made in greater 
number, and with greater care ; from these collected observations, 
which were, for all sdentific purposes, so many experiments, the 
true system of the universe, and the laws that govern the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, were inferred by legitimate induction : and 
at this hour the accuracy of the induction is strikingly displayed 
by the predicted return of Halley*8 comet, whose period of 
wandering through the unknown regions of space exceeds the 
ordinary duration of human life. Have we the same certainty, 
have we nothing like it, in the laws that regulate the social 
system ? Tbe answer at oi^ce is in the negative. Is such cer- 
taint^r attainable i We trust in the rourse of this article to show 
that it is. Why then has the most important of all branches of 
human knowledge been left in such a lamentably def^tive state? 
Precisely Im* the same reason that ancient astronomy was defec- 
tive ; our observations of tiie facts on which the social sciences 
must rest are mismrably scanty; they have been made with imper- 
fect instruments, and they are scandalously inaccurate. And in 
no dyilized state ate aH diese evils more glaringly exemplified than 
* 11 ^ the Eritish empire. • 

*^Amohg modem statesmen tiiere is no one that has been more 
honourably distinguished by his exertions to base the legislation 
Xfi,Jhia great empire on .the only true foundation of all sound 
•Hiigislation, statistical facts, th|n the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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When tint he entered public life, not only did the £guni of 
speech reign triumphant over the figures of arithmetic, but a oik 
merical statement was regarded as a kind of conjurer’s juggle, to 
be admired, applauded, and forgotten, to be any thing but exa- 
mined. And one of bis earljpst speeches announced the astound- 
ing consequence that the unaccounted-for arrears in our public 
expraditure amounted to more than four hundred and fifty 
millions sterling!* Men of every party combined to remedy 
such a glaring evil, and our finance reports of the present day, 
though far from perfect, prevent the recurrence of any similar 
error. But here we have an example of the neglect of such a 
'jltatistical fact as the public expenditure of the country, spread- 
ing over a period of twenty years, while that expenditure tgas the 
subject of debate in every session, in a House of Comnums nevm^ 
before or since paralleled for brilliancy of talent. 

The state of our commerce and manufactures, the results of 
machinery, the efifects of free trade, are mere arithmetical pro- 
blems, more or less involved, that may be worked 0}it if correct 
data are obtained. Their solutions thus educed should be as 
certain and as little open to cavil as a proposition in Euclid, * 
or the determination of an algebraic equation. Do we possess 
any such certainty? Have we even approached to it? On the 
contrary, is it not notorious that on all and each of these sub- 
jects fierce controversies rage, and every disputant is prepared 
to support his own views with a formidable arjray of figures ? It 
is unfortunately too evident, in every debate on these subjects, 
that pre-conceived opinions usurp the place of facts, and spe- 
culations as unsubstantial as **the baseless fabric of a vision” 
are substituted for correct observation. 

* Lord Henry Pettyt in the debate on the West India Accounts BUI, May Slst, 
1806, stud, that" up to the year 1785, the office of examiidng and auditing Uie jmUic 
accounts of the receipt and the eapenditnre of t^ nation was vested in two ofiem 
of tbs Crown. But thoM otficen, like many others, were charged with duties eofiar 
beyond the reach of their exertione, and vested with powers so inadequate, tha^ 
although their services were not to deemed entirely useleas, they were ceitaiahr 

very inefficient. The noble persons who bed then for acme time held those oSoial 
situations (Lords Bute and Sondes,) although they remembered tolerably wdHi 
there were salaries to be received, yet, in procesa of Ume, forgot Uiat Biere wm 
duties to be performed, and though they never omitted regularly to raceive sidii- 
ries attached to their situatkma, their official haaitnde anu, at least, iatq a tntM 
neglect of those duties.” In a subsequent part of tbs name speech, be statad 0 n!i 
astounding fact, that "there appeared to be an aggregata earn of not leas tilianlVsvia 
Honorsd AMO Fiftt Mtluows Stbulxmo unaceonntsiS ibr witl^ the pi to e bd i m i . 
tsrenty yeara i” He added, ydth equal forceamd tmih, ** It is • Act, teo notoiibi ^ 
that this enormous accumulation of unaudited aooonnta has Iqpg sarv^ as a tH lqtw 
and a veil, behind which the most flagitious malversalians have been screened ffiom 
detection and punishment, while it hnna, like a gloomy ekmd, over dm heads of hoiiBat 
and oonadantioua men, who were rendered mable^ia dw bqws of half tlwir 
to obtain a sotUoment of their accounts and* final eiculpatioa of thaBroondact.”^^ 
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Bat these questions, perhaps, may be regarded as very compli- 
cated ; the statistical returns, for their elucidation, difficult to be 
obtained; and the relations between the different classes of 
facts open to doubt and dispute. Assuredly no such objections 
can be urged against population returns; registers of births and 
burials require no extraordinary intellectual endowments to be 
kept with tolerable accuracy ; what then is the state of our regis- 
tration ? 'i'here is not an insurance office in London, in wliich 
the actuaries will not testify that no confidence can be placed in 
our bills of mortality, and that all calculations based upon them 
have proved erroneous. 

Inveterate customs have, perhaps, perpetuated a vicious systeni 
of registration ; it is part of a fixed system that baptisms only 
diould be recorded, and that accuracy in the number of deaths 
should be left to the care of the parish officers ; and it would 
ndw be difficult, if not impossible, to adopt a more rational 
couiwe of proraeding, without carrying innovation to parts of the 
system whirb have worked well, or which it would be incon- 
venient to change. Well, there are certain facts which Parlia- 
ment, in its wisdom, sometimes deems it expedient to ascertain, 
and it chooses, of course, the best instruments for the purpose ; 
let us see bow far implicit confidence is due to Parliamentary 
returns. In the year IB 19, Mr. (now Lord) Brougham moved 
for returns on the state of education in England ; printed queries 
tvere sent to the clergymen of the different parishes, and a large 
proportion of the replies omitted all notice of schools kept by 
dissenters. Tw'O precious mis-statements ha\'e been founded on 
this error; one, injurious to the clergy themselves, the other, 
flattering to the rising generation. When the proportion of the 
uneducated to the whole population was calculated by this false 
return, an indignant cry was raised through the empire against 
the church, for leaving 8(4 large a body of the people without 
instruction ; and more cmrrect returns since that time have led us 
to flatter ourselves on an improvement in education, a national 
progress in intellectual and moral strength, w'hich jreally has no 
existence.' Veiy recently the Earl of Kerry, a young nobleman to 
whom statistical science is alteady greatly indebted, moved for 
return»>oa the present state of education in England. We are 
fortunately enabled, by ffie exertions of the Manchester Statis- 
tieal $ociety, to Itot the MCuimcy of this important document. 
* Jlie committee of that tocieky , in a report read at a recent meet- 
ing of flie Britteih Assoeiation in Dublin, state that they had 
.fipmpared die returns, made to Government from three of the 
91^ townships into which the borough of Manchester is divided, 
Mnth ffie existing state of thin^, and that the following were the 
results: 
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*' In the township of Manchester alone, which contains a population 
of 142,000, there are entirely omitted, in these returns, 1 infant school, 
10 Sunday schools, and 176 day schools, which existed at the period 
these returns were made, and contained 10,611 scholars. False 
returns were made by one individual of 3 Sunday schools that never 
existed at all, and wlijch wer% stated to contain 1,690 scholars: and 
double returns were made of three other schools, containing 375 
scholars, so that the total error in these returns for the township of 
Manchester alone was 181 schools and 8,646 scholars. Besides this, 
eight dame schools were reported as infant schools. 

“In Chorlton-on-Medlock, containing a population of 20,500, the 
returns made to Government show too small a number by 40 sehods 
•and 837 scholars. One infant school (a private establishnaent) was not 
returned at all ; and one Sunday school, which had ceased to exist for 
more than a year, was returned with 222 scholars. • 

“ In Hulme, containing a population of 9,600, tlie returns Rttde to 
Government show too small a number by 14 schools and 864 scholars ; 
and though there was not one infant school in the township, four dame 
schools, with 112 scholars, were returned under that title. A Snn^y 
school, with 1U2 scholars, was also returned, which belongs to another 
township ; and another, with 400 scholars, was altogether omitted.”* 

At the same mceing, Mr. Woronzow Greg, on whose merits 
as a statistician we need not dwell, present^ a report on the 
Social Statistics of the Netherlands, in which he stated diat he 
was forced to resort to the Netherlands as tlto country by whose 
returns the most important social ijuestions should be determined, 
“having found, on a careful examination of (he statistical docn* 
ments relating to our own country, that they were wholly inade- 
quate to furnish the necessary information.” 

Is statistical science, then, so worthless and unimportant as to 
be beneath the attention of the British nation, or are its results 
so uncertain tha^ they should be regarded as theories to amuse 
the imagination, or are its lessons so purely speculative as to be 
regarded among the toys of science? The formation of a statis- 
tical section in the British Associatidn, and of a Statistical Society 
in London, may, in sonle measure, serve as an answer to diese 
queries ; but the best reply will be a careful examination of the 
nature and objects of statistics, for which we canntrtbave abetter 
guide than Mr. Quetelet’s volumes now before, us, . 

When we cast a glance on the ponderous volumes of lemsla- 
tion, — when we observe the number of absurd fUid iniquitous 
laws that disgrace the statute books of every nation under heaven, 
— when we look at the absurd an^ mischievous projects that hate 
been not only favoured, but encouraged by the wisest and besbof 

t Report of the Manchester Statistical Society » pn&ted for private ciicalation, 
pages 6 and 7. • 
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statesmen, instead of absurdly attributing weakness or wickedness 
to the legislators and politicians, we say, with truth, that they 
acted in ignorance of human nature. Let us pay some attention 
to an important fact that we enunciate every day, without feeling 
its great value and its vast sigiiilicance — “ Ignorance of human 
nature” — it is the cause of at least ha>f the crimes and follies of the 
world. But tl'ere are two species of ignorance, as Plato ob- 
served two thousand years ago ; ignorance from total wan| of 
knowledge; and ignorance from partial knowledge, in other 
Words, from absence of ideas, and from wrong connexions be- 
tween ideas. The latter is at once the more common and the 
mote mischievous; in order to acquire true knowledge, the 
wholly ignorant man has only to learn ; the partially ignorant has 
both td unlearn and learn, and to unlearn is the most difficult 
task that can be imposed on the human mind. It is the second 
and more mischievous species of ignorance we mean, when we 
use the phrase ignorance of human nature. 

But W’hat is human nature? £very man in the world is assured 
that he knows what it is thoroughly; but press him for an answer, 
and he is driven to the reply of the ancient philosopher, si non 
rogas inielfigof examine more closely, and you will find that he 
means his own individuarnature, or, if he has exercised any gene- 
ralization, the nature of the limited sphere in which he moves. A 
very eminent preacher in the Church of Ireland* said, with equal 
truth and originality, that most men in their secret soul form a 
character of God fAmi the exemplar of their own minds ; it is in 
the same way that ordinary men judge of human nature: they 
deem that they find its archetype in their own bosoms; they feel 
surprised that the W'orld does not change as they change; and 
hence the bid man tells you how exceedingly good the times w'ere 
when he was a boy, — meaning thereby that he enj».>yed better health 
and spirits than at present. Here, too, is the secret of intoler- 
ance ; Uie evidence for a creed strikes a man’s mind with such 
force as to produce conviction, and he cannot see a reason why it 
should not produce the same conviction in the mind of everybody 
else ; he cannot understand that evidence, without varying in its 
nature, may vary exceedingly according to the medium through 
which it was viewed, and he therefore attributes hardness of heart 
and perversity of intellect to those who dilfer from him, and 
punishes as depravity a necessity of constitution. Ignorance of 
the law of human nature that guides the formation of opinion. 


* The Ttev. 'H^ry Woodward of Fethard. His Essays, now about to be pub* 
lidied, exhibit an originality and boldness of thought, a skill in metaphysical analysis^ 
ap^HT sweetness of temperi that fbrcibly remind us of Jeremy Taylor. 
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has to answer for all the atrocities of religious war, all the horrors 
of the Inquisition and of the penal laws. 

Some, however, make a further progress towards knowledge ; 
they have made researches more or less complete on some of its 
general laws ; they have instituted isolated observations, and have 
formed theories fur certain facts. Let us vary our illustrations, 
and take an example of this half- knowledge from the commercial 
leliislation of France. To protect the iron works of France, a 
duty is imposed on the import of the article from abroad, amount- 
ing to 150 per cent.; of course every other species of manufac- 
ture in which iron is used has been damnitied by a law vastly 
increasing the expense of machinery ; but here the legislator con- 
fined his observations to one trade, and never for avtnoment 
thought of the others. Again, in the silk trade, a duty is imposed 
on the export of raw silk, to secure a supply of raw material foi* 
the manufacturer, and at the first blush the plan may seem judi- 
cious. But extend the observations : limited in his market, the 
silk'grower will not raise more worms than he is likely to sell ; 
the supply for the home market cannot be brought to- meet the 
exigencies of a sudden increased demand, and the manufacturer 
is absolutely injured by the law devised for his protection. 

But we may find a stronger instance of this mischievous lialf- 
knowlcdge without travelling from social into economic statistics, 
or quitting England for France. It was deemed necessary to 
check the crime of forgery, and the means devised were, to make 
it a capital ofi'enre. The error founded on partial observation, 
which led to this murderous statute, is even now sufficiently com- 
mon ; it is, simply, that attachment to life is the most influential 
motive in the human mind ; the application of the priheipte to the 
case failed, because it was soon evident that forgers felt life to b6 
but slightly periled. For this blunder there was even then no 
excuse ; over and over again it ha<^ been demonstrated that the 
indiscriminate severity of our penal statutes defeated the object of 
punishment, that persons wronged refused to prosecute, witnesses 
fled to avoid giving evidence, or prevaricated in the courts, juries 
sought the most absurd pretexts to acquit contrary to their oaths, 
merciful judges made loop-holes in the law, and pardons vvere, 
under very equivocal circumstances, granted by the crown ; so that, 
in fact, a criminal about to commit an offence might fairly calculate 
that, if detected, he had far more chances of escape" tbSn a soldier 
in the field of battle. These staieiments were made and proved 
by an unanswerable array of facts; but the persons who iRuil 
pleaded were hooted as philosophers, and informed that these 
matters could be duly estimated onl 3 i;’by practical men ! 
losophers, we grant, are attached to theories, but really wha^re 

• pa 
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called practical men are the greatest theorists in the world ^ the 
difference is, that the philosopher’s theory is a 'general view de- 
rived from a large induction of authenticated facts ; the prac- 
tical man’s theory is a partial view based on the maxims of his 
nurse or his grandmother, on some unmeaning phrase of sound- 
ing words devised and perpetuated by faction, or at best on the 
induction of his own narrow judgment and limited experience. 
The false doctrines of some philosophers have produced a cer- 
tain amount of mischief, but it is as a drop of water to the whole 
Atlantic, compared with the vast mass of evil perpetrated by the 
legislation of those who call themselves emphatically practical 
men. 

To kiipw human nature is to know the general laws of human 
action, to ascertain the general course of man’s physical aud 
moral faculties. Previously to all observation, it might seem that 
human actions would, if registered, present as vast a variety as 
the caprices of the will, and that to discover any thing like a law 
in their production would be more absurd than to investigate the 
rules of Uie wind, or the regulations of the whirlwind ; yet, when 
we pass from individuals to masses, we find even in those actions 
which seem most fortuitous, a regularity of production, an order 
of succession, that can only arise from fixity of cause. Thus, 
were a man always to examine only individual drops of water, he 
could never conceive the beautiful phenomenon of the rainbow ; 
it is only when the dfops are aggregated in masses, and placcil in 
a position favourable for observation, that he can contemplate 
that glorious arch spanning the horizon, and seeming to connect 
earth with heaven. 

Of all the crimes that seem least to depend on human fore- 
sight, that of murder would seem the most fortuitous, since for 
the most part it is perpetrated in consequence of" motiveless quar- 
rels, or of circumstances apparently accidental. Y et experience 
proves, not only that murders vary very little in their annual 
amount, . but that the instruments with which they arc committed 
are aiinuallj employed in nearly the same proportions. The fol- 
lowing table, establishing this extraordinary fact, has'been com- 
piled by Mr. Quetelet, from the records of criminal justice in 
France. And this uniformity is especially remarkable in a coun- 
try where murders assume a melo-dramatic form, seeming to 
require countless coincidences to complete their scenic effect. 
The details their perpetration, as recorded in ** Les Causes 
Criminelles C 41 dbres,” show a magnificence in the conception, 
and «. savage atrocity in the execution, to which our judicial re- 
cords can furnish no parallel. 
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ago, Casfel mentioned that a soldier in the Hotel of the Invalids, 
had recently committed suicide by hanging himself from a post in 
the court ; within a few weeks twelve of his comrades destroyed 
themselves in the same way, and at the same post. The fatal 
post was removed and the propensity to suicide immediately 
ceased. Hsquirol related six cases of a disposition to destroy 
children, that ffud occurred within his experience, since Nladame 
Curnie*s trial for that crime. The propensity to suicide was ht 
one time shockingly displayed in an English regiment at Malta; 
the commanding officer at length ordered that the body of the 
next suicide should be denied Christian interment, and treated 
with striking indignity ; it was so done, and no other case of 
self-destr/iction appeared while the regiment remained in the 
island. A very intelligent officer, whose testimony was corrobo- 
rated by a popular magistrate, informed ns, while preparing this 
article, that the propensity of soldiers to use their bayonets on the 
slightest provocation has been aggravated a hundred- fold since 
the recent discussions on the propriety of their being permitted to 
wear side-arms. Orte more instance and we have done ; it is of 
too grave importance to be passed over lightly. 

A clergyman, master of a very large and popular school, the 
locality of which, for reasons that will presently appear, we must 
not specify, recently informed one of his friends, that be had 
discovered a new pupil in the act of practising a disgraceful 
vice. ** Send him hofuc to his parents and say nothing about it,*' 
was the friend’s judicious recommendation. The schoolmaster 
however, placed great confidence in his own eloquence and the 
corrective powers of birch; he assembled his boys, made an 
excellent harangue on the guilt of the delinquent, and gave him a 
sound dogging. The example of crime proved piore influential 
than the examfde of punishment, and the vice spread so rapidly 
that the whole school was broken up in consequence. These and 
countless similar facts lead us to question the propriety of 
describing vice at all, in the moral tales designed for young per- 
sons, even though the consequent punishment be ever $0 strongly 
depicted. The importance of the lesson will, w'u trust, excuse 
the slight deviation from bur subject. 

Before we quit these tables of murders and suicides, we may 
notice the value of such returns in a jurisprudential point of 
viewk!^ In France the proportion of suicides to homicides is 
nearly as 5 to 3, consequently, i(a dead body be found in France, 
witltout any evidence appearing for the cause of death, there is 
much greater probability of the deceased having fallen by self- 
violeme than by the band of an assassin. If it appear that the 
dtefgSwBd has died by suffocation er strangulation, the probabili- 
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ties for suicide are so greatly increased as, in the absence of other 
evidence, to justify a verdict. We shall have occasion again to 
examine the judicial value of statistical science. 

M. Quetelet investigates the laws of human nature, under the 
form of determining the ^characteristics of the average man 
ifhomme moyen), a course very convenient for th<)se who have 
m^^e any advance in statistical science, but .which requires some 
explanation to beginners and general readers. Let us first 
observe, that all men establish in their own minds a standard of 
human nature, that is, an abstract idea of average man, by which 
.they measure not merely physical development, but also moral 
conduct and intellectual pow'er. We have names for almost every 
deviation from this conventional standard; we speak df giants 
and dwarfs, who exceed or fall short of the average height, of 
fruitful and unfruitful marriages, of geniuses and blockheads, of ex* 
cessive mortality in any particular year or district, though in most 
cases we have not accurately fixed the standard by which we 
determine these instances to be exceptions from the general laws 
of humanity. Now the object of Mr. Quetelet’s book is to 
determine and fix this standard of judgment, to ascertain as far as 
practicable the law's of human nature from the cradle to the 
grave, and to direct attention to important points, that have been 
either w'holly neglected or only partially investigated. Before 
going any further it is of some importance to observe, that the 
average man of one country in duration of lifb, enjoyment of com* 
fort, mental development and countless other important parti* 
ciilars, may and does differ materially from the average man of 
another. Nay more, these representative abstractions will differ 
ill localities at no great distance from each other, in an agricol* 
tural and manufacturing county, in town and country ; in a city 
and its suburbs. It is obvious that, by comparing the averages of 
different localities, we can at once determine which demands the 
preference, and that we are placed in a position for examining 
the causes of the superiority of the one and the degradation of 
the other. Until, how’ever, these standards be ascertained, it is 
just as obvious that all reasoning on the subject must be vague 
and inconclusive. A striking example of this simple truth has 
been recently exhibited in our own country ; some years ago, the 
sufferings of the factory operatives, and their physical and moral 
wretchedness, were pictured with great force of eloquence in both 
houses of parliament and in the c^umns of several leading jopN 
nals; British humanity — and Britain has a very abundant stock of 
the article, and a still more copious supply of its spurious hnfta* 
tions — was appealed to ; and we w'ere nat far from being persuaded 
that our manufacturing supremacy was a national curse, calamity^ 
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and disgrace. The operatives took advantage of this popular 
clamour : they hoped by its means to diminish the use of machi> 
iiery and the employment of children in factories, and as a conse- 
quence to secure for themselves higher wages. It is scarcely 
necessary, in the present state of ecoifoniic science, to turn aside 
from our imn^ediate object, and show that the success of the oper- 
atives would have been ruinous to their own interests ; the results 
of machinery are too well understood by all, except those whom 
the stream of time has left stranded on the beach to gaze in 
stupid wonder on the current that rolls by. The manufacturers 
answered the charges made against them by an appeal to incon- 
trovertible facts, the tables of mortality, the records of hospitals 
and police-offices, the registers of parishes and courts of Justice; 
but there are still people in the w’orld, who prefer the ligiires ol 
speech to the figures of arithmetic, and the rules of Longinus to 
those of Cocker. Pathetic tales, more than sufficient to supply a 
whole generation of novelists, prevailed over a dull, dry parade of 
stupid figures, and a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to examine the state of our tnanufacturing pupulation. 
1 he Report is now open before us, and, with the exception of the 
memorable Report on the silk trade, in which six lines from the 
Committee are the prelude to one thousand pages of opposing 
statements and contradictory evidence, we never beheld so extra- 
ordinary a result from the labours of sane men. It was scarcely 
contended that mortality was increased by factory employment, 
but it was strenuously asserted that life was rendered a burden, 
and that Coleridge’s daring personification of “ Life in Death,” in 
his ** Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner,” was but a faint and feeble 
image of life in manufactories. Finally, the Committee came to 
a conclusion in which nothing was concluded, ai’id a commission 
was issued to investigate the subject. The extraordinary merits 
of the reports produced by^the Factory Commissioners, docu- 
ments in which the exactness of science is for the first time fully 
proved to be the only guide for enlightened humanity and really 
useful charity, state-papers that are an honour to i>ur age and 
country, lead us to forgive, and almost forget, the scries of absur- 
dities which caused their production, and which they eifcctively 
counteracted. We extract one table from these invaluable 
Reports ; it decisively settles the question of the effect of factory 
labour the health of children, tested by the best attainable 
standard^ growth in size and weight: it is however to be regretted, 
thSt relative streng;tb, tested by the dynamometer, was not also ex- 
nnined, for this is one of the surest measures of the efi'ects pro- 
AuaA by an injurious occupation. 
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Comparative average Age and Weight of Children employed in FMtories 
and engaged in other Avocations. 


Factory Children* * 

Non-Factory Children. 

Age. 

^ Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

1 

BHH 




HVcigbt, Iba. 

Size, inebef. 

Weight, Ibe. 


51-76 

57-00 

61*84 

65*97 

72-11 

77*09 

88-35 

98*00 

104*46 

106-13 

48- 139 

49- 789 
51-261 

53- 380 

54- 477 
56*585 
59638 
61-600 

62- 673 

63- 318 

51*13 
54-80 
59 69 
66-08 
73*25 
83*41 
87-86 
96-22 
100-21 
106-35 

47*970 

49-624 

51-155 

53-703 

55-636 

57- 745 

58- 503 

59- 811 

60- 413 
62-721 

53-26 

60-28 

58-36 

67-25 

75-36 

78-68 

86*83 

110-30 

117-80 

126-30 

48-564 

50- 650 

51- 005 

52- 962 
54-977 
56-625 
58-020 
63-201 
64-068 
69-891 

50*44 
54-44. 
61*13 
66-07 
72-72 
83*43 
93-61 
91-16 
102*44 1 
122-00 

48- 438 

49- 371 

52- 099 

53- 666 
55-069 
58-226 
591 53 
58-083 
60-708 
64-750 


Average in weight of an equal number of males and. females of all the 
above ages, from nine to seventeen, inclusive. 

lbs. lbs. 

Hoys employed in factories 70*175 Girls employed in factories 74*739 
Non-factory boys 78*680 Non-factory ^irls ...... 75*049 

Average in size of an equal number of males and females of all tbe above 
ages, from nine to seventeen, inclusive. 

lbs* Jbsa 

Boys employed in factories 55*282 Girls employed in factories 54*951 
Non-factoiy boys ^ 55*563 Non-factory girls 54*971 

Numbers weighed and measured for preparing tbe above table. 

Factory boys 410 Non-factory boys 227 

Factory girls 652 Nonfactory girhs 201 

Leaving now these more general views of statistics, we shall go 
lightly through some of the principal laws of human nature from 
birth to death examined by M. Quetelet, dwelling at length only 
Oil those which require to be more thoroughly investigated, or 
have too immediate a bearing on the general interests of society to 
be dismissed lightly. 

Many curious and important questions are connected with the 
facts of births and fecundity of marriages. It appears that ;UMXre 
boys are born than girls in the proportion of about 105 to 100, 
and that this proportion is rather greatqt' in legitimate than i||egi- 
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timate births.'*^ It appears, also, that this excess of male births 
is slightly, if at all, varied by climate; but that it varies consider- 
ably in relation to the comparative ages of the parents. We have 
vainly sought for documents to scrutinize this law; Professor 
Ilofacker in Germany, and Mr. Sadli^r in this country, have exa- 
mined the subject, and arrived at very nearly the same results. 
The professor, however, confesses that he could obtain only a 
limited number of observations, and Mr. Sadler had no document 
but Debrett’s Peerage. We quote Professor Hofacker’s table, 
with the hope that it may attract the notice of medical men and 
induce them to keep a record of their observations. 


V 

Age of the Hosbond. 

Age of the Wife. 


The husband is younger • • • * 

The husband is the same age 

The husband Is older 

Do. do. 

Do. do. •• 

Do. do. 

1‘he husband’s .g. i. between ) 

«4 nnd 36 t 

Do. do. 

The husband’s age is between ) 
36 and 48 . « • • • . ) 

Do. do. . • • « , 

Do. do. 

The husband’s age is between > 
48 and 60 5 

than the wife 

as the wife 

by from 5 to 6 years 

by from 6 to 9 years 

by from 9 to IB years • » 

by 18 years and upwards .. 

the wife^s between 16 and 26 

the wife’s between S6 and 46 • . 

the wife is younger 

the wife Is of middle age • • 
tJie wife is older • . 

the wife of middle age 

90-6 

90-0 

103*4 

lS4*r 

143-7 

200*0 

116*6 

95*4 

176*9 

114*3 

109*2 

190*0 


With regard to fecundity of marriages, we shall simply extract 
M. Quetelet’s general results, without comment. 

“ 1 . Precocious marriages cguae more or less sterility, and produce 
'Children with less than the ordinary chances of life. 

" 2. Marriages that are not barren produce the same number of children 
whatever be the age at which they take place, provided that this age does 
not exceed about thirty-three years for the husband, and twenty-six for 
the wife; after which period the productiveness of the parties dimi- 
nishes. 

** 3. The most productive marriages are those in which the husband is 
as <dd or a little older than the wife.” 

<* To these we may add a negr statistical law, first announced by 
Mr. Worofusow Greg in his Report on the Social Statistics of the 


equality of the sexes seems to be nibsequeutly restored by the greater average 
SMI tality of male iafaats. ^ » » 
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Netherlands, read at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Dublin. 

** We nowr come to notice one proportion, discovered by my brother 
and myself, some years ago, which is so constant, as almost to entitle it 
to tbe appellation of a general lava, though the modus operandi is not easy 
to conjecture. T^e proportion of births to a marriage (cipher of fecuu> 
dity) appears to vary inversely as the proportion of marriages to the 
population (cipher of marriage). 


Provinces. 

•• 

Cipher 

of 

fecundity. 


IJnibourg 

3-09 

90-3 

N. &c. . . 

4*60 

104 4 

Over\ssel 

4-60 

121-9 

.Antwerp 

4-65 

142-9 

Drenliie 

4-69 

1.0-3 

S liullaiid 

4-74 

113 3 

Guelderland 

4-75 

131-1 

Utrecht 

4-8d 

118*2 

Haiiiault 

4 98 

136*5 

Average • • • . 

4-54 

121-0 


Provinces. 

Ciplier 

of 

fecundity. 

Cipber 

of 

marriage. 

W. Flanders • . • • 

5 01 

J67-7 

Namur 

506 

150-9 

N. Brabant 

5 14 

160*0 

Groningen 

h\7 

149*3 

Liege 

5-33 

1541 

Luxembourg • • . • 

b-37 

149 9 

S. Brabant 

5-45 

142-2 

Zealand 

5-49 

1137 

Friesland 

5*75 

128 7 

£. Flanders ..•••. 

582 

165 3 

Average .... 

53d 

144-2 


** Tlie same inverse proportion Is observable in tbe eighty-six depart- 
ments of France ; a synopsis of which is here given, for the sake of 
brevity. , 


In the Departments of France where the Cipher The Cipher of 

of iVIarriage is leconnity is 


Under 

..112 

• • • • 

2*55 

From 112 to 

130 

• 4 • • 

3*88 

130 .. 

140 

• • • 

4*18 

140 .. 

1.50 

• • • 

4*35 

1.50 . . 

160 

• * • 

4*43 

160 .. 

170 

• * • 

4*48 

170 ... 


• • • 

4*82 

In tbe counties of England the 

same result obtains. 

thus : — 


ENGLAND. 


In Counties where tlie Cipher of 
Marriage is 

Under 

From 120 to 

130 .. 

140 .. 

150 .. 

160 .. 
170 .. 


The Cipher of 
fecundity is 

120 .... 319 

130 3’96 

140 , .... 3-87 

150 403 

160 4*41 

170 .... 4*50 

. . • . . . . 4*97 


a 

a 
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M. Quetelet next proceeds to investigate the influence of cli- 
mate, season, the hour of the day, &c., and the preventive checks 
resulting from the density of population, and the ratio of morta- 
lity. Tliese and many similar heads of inquiry, we reluctantly 
pass over, because to examine tht.m efficiently would demand 
more space than vt e can devote to the author’s entire work. To 
those w'ho /eel an interest in this department of statistical science, 
we particularly recommend the chapter on still-born children”; but 
we cannot quit it without quoting a gratifying proof of the rapid 
advance of obstetrical knowledge, taken from Hawkins* Elements 
of Medical Statistics. In the Lying-in Hospital of London, 
where nearly 5000 patients are received annually, the following 
changes have taken place in the ratio of mortality : — 


Yjbars* 

Proportion of Deaths 
among the Mothers. 

Proportion of Deaths 
among the Children. 

From 1749 to 1758 

1 in 42 

1 in 15 

1759 — 1768 

1 — 50 

1 — 80 

1769 — 1778 

1 — 55 

1—42 

1779 — 1788 

1 — 60 

1 — 44 

1789 — 1798 

* 1 

j 1—288 

1—77 


During the last period the mortality of mothers at the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris was 1 in 15 for mothers, almost twenty times 
greater than that of London. 

’Fhe subjects of mortality and population occupy the remainder 
of M. Quetelet’s first volume. Wo shall only point out a few of 
his results. The influence of place on mortality proves that cold 
climates are more favouraSle to life than warm climates. 

In the north of Europe there is 1 death for 41*1 inhabitants. 

In the centre 1 .... 40*8 

-In the south 1 33*7 

At Batavia (lat. 6“ 10*) .... 1 26.” 

The diflerence between the mortality of cities and the country 
is sufficieiitly merited in Belgium. There were 

** In the cities . . I death for every 36*9 inhabitants. 

In the country, 1 46*9.” * 


We cannot satisfactorily ascertain this diflerence in Kiigland ; the rate of inorta- 
liomTcr, for X/>nflon and Glasgow diflers but slightly from that for the country 

of Bclgimn* There is itt London i death for 46*0 luhabitaiits; in Gluscow. 
1 for 46*8. • ^ b » 
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It is remarked that great fecundity is always accompanied by 
great mortality. England, the republic of Giianaxuato in Mexico, 
the two extremes in the scale of population, exhibit this very 
forcibly. 



• 

Propoution of Inhabitants 

• 

• States. 

To a Marriage. 

To a Birtlie 

To a Death. 

In England • • « 

l.S4'00 

35 00 

58* * * § 00 

In the Republic of Guanaxuato. 

69*76 

16*08 

19*70 ' 


But in this estimate it must be observed that the fecundity of 
the population is a very different thing from the fecundity of mar- 
riages. In fact, a great mortality must diminish the fecundity of 
marriages, by lessening their duration and increasing the number 
of second and third nuptials. The influence of sex on mortality 
is very marked at different ages; it is even appreciable before 
birth, the number of stillborn males to that of females being in 
the proportion of about 3 to 2 ; the number of deaths during the 
first two months of life is as 4 to 3 ; in the third, fourth and fifth 
mouths as 5 to 4 ; thenceforward the difference gradually dimi- 
nishes, and about the tenth month wholly disappears.* Between 
the ages of 14 and 18 the mortality of females is sensibly greater 
than that of males; from 21 to 26 the direct contrary is observed; 
from 26 to 50, female mortality exceeds male, and the difference 
is greater in the country than in the towns ;*)* from 50 upwards 
the mortality of both sexes is nearly alike. 

Age is the circAmstance that most remarkably modifies the law 
of mortality, as may be seen by the inspection of our ordinary 
tables of life.l|: The age of five years is that in which the proba- 
ble duration of life is greatest ; the mortality of infancy is exces- 
sive.§ M. Quetelet calculates the following number of deaths 


* It must be borne in mind that the excess of male over female births is not, taken 
alone, sufficient to account for this disparity of mortality, the proportion beftween male 
and female births being only about as 20 to 19. 

t There is an obvious cause for this disparity in the fact-feat women in the towns do 
not, during pregnancy, engage in such laborious tasks as women in the country. 

1 We have already complained of the inaccuracy of our ordinary life-teMea, but we 
have been just informed that an eminent stati^cian is ei^[^ed in preparing a uevt* 
scries of tables, in which the distinctions of profession, place, sex, fee. will be carefully 
preserved. 

§ M. Quetelet attributes no small portion of this mortality to infant baptism, but we 
think he estimates too highly the iiyurious effects of qgeposure in a cold church, an^the 
infant’s fright, especially in English cities, where the churches are well warmed. 
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out of 10,000 births for the accompanying four classes of infants 
under one year of age. 

Out of 1 0,000 male children bom in the city . , 2574 die in the first year. 


Ditto born in the country, 2425 

Ditto, female children born in th^city . . fl|068 
Ditto born in tlie country, 1 999 


Average deaths among 10,000 children 2266 in the first year. 

In fact, one-tenth of the infants that enter the world die in the 
first month. We trust soon to have an opportunity afforded us 
of scrutinizing^ this subject more closely by the publication of 
lij. Vilierm^’s long expected w’ork,* and we therefore pass over 
the less important 4nfluences that modify mortality^ and the many 
disputable questions connected with the general laws of popu« 
lation.'l* 

In his second volume M. Quetelet commences by estimating 
the development of size, weight, and force. We have already 
shown the important bearing of the first two elements on a vital 
political question ; it is easy to show that they may be turned to a 
very profitable account in medical jurisprudence. There are 
countless occasions on which it would be of the utmost import- 
ance to determine the age of an individual by physical qualities; 
but science as yet does not furnish us with any such resource, but 
leaves us in most cases to a frightful empiricism. 

When a physician Is called upon to examine the body of a child 
found dead, and from simple inspection states the probable age of the 
Infant, it is manifest that no element exists for the verification of his 
opinion, however erroneoos it may be. If, on the contrary, to his esti- 
mation of the age were appended the size and weight of the bo<ly, and 
some other physical characteristics capable of direct measurement, and if 
we had besides exact tables of the cipher of these physical characters for 
different ages, and the limits of their variations for children regularly 
formed, not only would the physician’s opinion be susceptible of verifi- 
cation, but it would scarcely I)|B required if the elements of verification 
admitted of great exactness. Such approximations (supposing perfect 
certainly unattainable) ought not to be rejected in legal medicine, since 
they tend to substitute precise characters and exact dat%.for the vague 
and IVequently erroneous guesses of empiricism.” 

The investigations on the intensity of force at different ages, 
the quickness of the pulse, the number of inspirations, speed in 


However, we happen to know three famflies, all very large, indeed toget tier amounting 
^ to twenty- nine, parents not included, in which, from such notion, it whs customary not 
to have the diifdren baptiaed before they were three years old, and out of this number 
only one died in infancy. 

Its title is Des Lois de la Population, ou Rapport de la M£decine avec rEcoiio* 
mie mdittque/* We understand that It Is nearly through the press. 

i The fierce controversies time have raged on most ol these poiiiii aflTiird a saffleient 
^asofi for omitting their discussion in a merely general view of statbticul science. 
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walking or running, height and distance in leaping, &c., point to 
some very singular conclusions; but the observations are not suf* 
ficiently numerous to establish a definite result. Mr. Babbage, 
at the meeting of the British Association in Cambridge, dwelt 
very strongly upon jlie great advantages that would result from 
constructing tables of ConstSnts for all that is measurable in the 
different kingdoms of Nature. • 

JV]. Quetelet has endeavoured to supply the portion of that 
gigantic plan which relates to the measureable qualities of man. 
There are, however, many important matters ^ which yet are 
wholly untouched. In a conversation on the subject of these 
Constants with Mr. Babbage, at the recent meeting in Dublin, 
he stated to us, as he had previously done to M. Quetelet, that 
he had often minuted several human actions, for instance, how 
many steps a man takes in a minute; how many strokes of an oar 
a sailor makes; how many blows of a hammer a smith gives; how 
many stitches a tailor puts in a piece of cloth; and that he had 
found these numbers little liable to variation. We have to a very 
limited extent repeated these observations with precisely the same 
result. In the course of the investigation, we found that the uni« 
formity of the sound of the hammers in a forge produced a species 
of harmony to the ear; just as, when we recline by a mounmin* 
brook fretting and dashing over countless obstacles, the separate 
sounds come at first confused on the car, but, after a time, from 
their regularity, melt into one tone of soothing melody. It w’ould 
be highly interesting to continue these observations, and also to 
determine whether they have any and what relations to sex, age, 
pulsations, inspirations, and other physical attributes. 

The determination of the average man in his moral and intel- 
lectual character is beset with difficulties that at first sight seem 
insuperable. Wef have a unit of measurement for siase and 
weight; we have the dynamometer to estimate strength; but 
where is the standard for determining courage, virtue, memory, or 
genius? May we not, however, approximate to cmrectness by 
diligently registering the effects? Suppose that the aggregate of 
certain crimes in one community is as 1 to 10,000 of the popula* 
tion, and the aggregate of crimes in another community is as 1 to 
5000 of the population, have we not here some means of judging 
their relative tendency to that particular crime? Again, lit there 
be two boys at school, one of whom can learn by rote a certain 
number of lines in half an hour, while another will require three, 
hours to master the same task, hav% we not data for estimating 
their relative quickness? And if one has lost the remembrance of 
these lines at the end of a month, while the other retains them to 
the end of a year, cannot we institute a\:omparison between the 
relative tenacity of their memories*} 
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And here we cannot forbear making an important psycholo- 
gical remark suggested by a long course of observations made by 
ourselves and others on the education of the memoiy. Quick** 
ness and tenacity of memory are essentially different qualities, 
and neither of them is identical with the still more valuable 
quality, readiness of memory. The habit of getting by rote is 
easily acquired by practice, but its utility is not merely question- 
able, its excessive cultivation is positively injurious. Few persons 
can have seen much of a university education without discovering 
that what are called ** crammed men/’ who have imbibed from 
tutors a fixed amount of knowledge to gain a particular honour, 
or pass a particular examination, generally forget as fast as they 
have ^quired, and in a few years appear as if they had never 
learned. Tenacity of memory is a much more valuable acquire- 
ment, but even this, when merely verbal, is more injurious than 
serviceable. We knew an instance of a student, who actually 
learned tbe six books of Euclid by heart, though he could not tell 
the di€Perence between an angle and a triangle. This was dis- 
covered by accident; one of his plates was missing while he was 
under examination; his examiner drew a figure, and placed the 
letters in a different order from that to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and the poor youth was completely at a stand-still. Rea- 
diness of memory, like quickness and tenacity, may be greatly 
improved, if not acquired, by practice. Repeated interrogatories, 
judiciously wordet^ form* the entire secret of the educational art; 
but schoolmasters in general find it much easier passively to hear 
a task, than to master up as much intellectual energy as is neces- 
sary to ask a question. 

This is not a digression from our subject, on the contrary it 
shows the vast importance of statistical inquiries in the important 
science of education— a science, by the way, %t a lower ebb in 
Eimiand than in any other civilized nation on the earth. 

The most important question in moral statistics is the law of 
the tendency to crimes, and the causes by which it is modified. 
M. Queteiet especially examines the influence of seasons, climate, 
sex, and age, and shows that diese do produce variations of con- 
siderable amount. But there is a preliminary difficulty urged by 
M. Alphonse de Candolle, which we do not think has been satis- 
factorily obviated ; all reasoning respecting the statistics of crime 
are based upon a certain number brought under the cognizance of 
. die law, which, however, form only an indefinite part of all the 
crimes committed. Mr Qbetelet answers, that the discovered 
crimes in any countiy bear a tolerably definite proportion to the 
entire number of crimes committed, and thinks that this is proved 
astonishing conAancy with which the same, or nearly the 
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same, numbers are reproduced annually in the returns of crime. 
Now, though this regularity is very striking in the criminal regis- 
ters of France and Belgium, as may be seen in the table of mur- 
ders quoted at the commencement of this article, the English 
returns present no such Aniformity, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing table : — , 

• Return of CommittaU for Crime ta EngUmd and Wales. 

(From MarshalFs Statistical Tables.) 


Years. . . • 


Larceny 

Burglary 

Highway-Robbery 

Arson 

Murder 

Odences against \ 
Game Laws • . / 
Total of Committals 

No bill found 

Acquitted 

Convicted 

Sentenced to Death 
£.\ecuted 


1894. 

1875. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

10,596, 

11,147 

19,478 

13,380 

11,300 

4601 

478 

478 

579 

949 

958 

189i 

307 

381 

514 

98 

77 

17 

141 

14 

73| 

94| 

57 

65 

85 

178 

151 

188 

984 

566 

13,698 

14.467 

16,164 

17,991 

16,564 

1,669 

1,685| 

1,786] 

1,950 

1,679 

2,611 

7,7881 

3,971 

5,407 

5,169 

9,495 

9,66d 

11,107 

19,564 

11,795 

1,017 

986 

1,146 

1,456 

1,086 

49 

501 

57 

70 

79 


13,885; lS,399j <5,698 
171 155 159 

299 »1 575 

57 45| 

47 65| 57 

%SO 141 

16,56^ 18,675 18,107 19,647{ 
1,800 l,B5fj f,094j 
5,6l4j 5,470 5,7f5 
15,961 19,805 1S,85(M 
1,511 1,551' 1,549 
74! 46' 5f' 


Wc have quoted only a portion of these returns, because this is 
sufficient to show either that the recurrence of crimes in England 
is more variable than in France or Belgium, or tiiat our registers 
are less exact. The latter appears to be in some measure the 
case, for there is a greater approach to uniformity in tiie last tiiree 
years. The British islands are, however, subjected to a ouise of 
perturbation from which France and Belgium are exeu^ — tiie 
administration of justice by an unpaid magistracy. ^ Facili^ of 
comniunication; and the reports of cases in the public journals, 
are fast producing uniformity in England and Wales; biit in Ire- 
land the executive varies in every county, and almost in eveiy parish* 
We could name more than one iustance in which the cnniinal 
calendar, heaviest in the kind and number of offences, proved to 
be the lightest when scrutinized at the assizes; but we only re^ 
to the subject for the purpose of warning statisticians to ezantiae 
beyond the simple facts stated in the returns, w^n they instate 
comparisons between the amount of crimes in diff3reii|.jdib|irM^ 
But a much more impturtant question remahut 3«|tohie 4it^ 
cussed — the effect of education <m the tendency to mim^ 
now,” says a writer in a popular perioAkal, ** ariald^^sd 
sive evidence, that public instruction not oi^y has no effeejt vi^laA- 
ever in diminishing the tendency to crinte, but that it greati^ in- 
creases it.” The chief foundation#)!* this strange assertion is of 
course M . Guerry’s celebrated/ work on the Moral Statistics of 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. Q 
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Ffsoce. He proves indisputably that there are most crimes 
against property in the departments where there is most public 
instruction ; but he does not add that these are also the wealthiest 
portions of France. Of course there will be most crimes against 
property where there are most temptrtions and opportunities for 
their commission. To deduce any argument from the c^- 
comitancy of 'crime and instruction appears to us not very unlike 
the argument of the preacher^ who tried to demonstrate the ^is- 
.dpm of Providence from the fact that large rivers always flow 
naar large towns. 

A more diflicult objection to the diffusion of education is fur- 
nished in the following extract from a Report made to the Mid- 
dlesex Magistrates by me Chaplain of Coldbath Fields Prison: 

" As to the capabifities of prisoners to receive instruction, the chap- 
lain, desirous of ascertaining on certain data what capabilities prisoners 
ponessed of eoiairing religious and moral instruction to counteract the 
dimiwniKiIng inlLnence srith which they are surrounded, has inquired into 
pfae education ot 907 prisoners individnally, vie. 701 males, and 266 
ibnile% in this prison on the 20ri» of September last. 

** The fifllowing resuH appears : — 

PBisoNBite 967 

Those uneducated, first imprisonment 56 . 

Ditto, imprisoned before 4Sj 

Those edacatdl, first imprisonment 646 ( 

Ditto, , imprisoned before 217 3^'” 

Total, first imprisonment 702 

Total, imprisoned before 265 

“ Frcm this inqiury the chaplain draws bis conclusion, that it is not 
the wttit of ednearion, but toe absence of principle, which leads to 
criiae.” 

Befmre exaaaioing the validity of the worthy chaplain’s conclu- 
sion, we must quote anotb^ document brought forward by the 
ojqtonenfs of education. 

Utetvm cf the PuHONuas m Qlasgow Bridewell, 

Team Jane, 1934, to June, 1835. « 
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Before an^ inference could be deduced from these documents, 
we should £r8t have accurately ascertained the proportion of the 
educated to the uneducated in the several populations; and, 
secondly, we should have some account of the amount and quality, 
as well as of the fact of education, or rather instruction. The 
Report of the Manchester Statistical Society’s Coqimittee on the 
Stjite of Education in that Borough, affords abundant proof that 
the nature, extent, and efficacy of the instruction afforded, is npt 
to be measured by the mere test of capability to write and read. 
We shall quote a few anecdotes to prove that, in all future edu- 
cational inquiries, the qualifications of the masters must be inves- 
tigated as well as the number of the pupils. 

In one of the seminaries of learning, where there were sbevt 130 
children, the noise and confusion was so great as to render the replies of 
the master to die inquiries put to him totally inaudible ; he made several 
attempts to obtain silence, but without effect ; at lengUi, as a last afiort, 
he ascended bis desk, and striking it forcibly witha rokir, said in a strong 
Hibernian accent, ‘ I’ll tell you what it is, boys, the first 1 bear make a 
noise, I’ll call him up, and kill him entirely j’ and then, perceiving pro*> 
bably on the countenance of his visitor some expression of dismay at this 
murderous threat, he added quickly, in a more subdued tone, * almost I 
will.’ His menace produced no more effect than his previous appeads had 
done. A dead silence succeeded for a minnte or two ; thcii the vriiisper- 
ing recommenced, and the talking, shuffling of feet, and general distuib- 
ance, was soon as bad as ever, '^e master gave up thepmnt, saying, as 
be descended from his desk, * You see the brutds, there’s no manajj^ng 
them.’ The committee met with two instances of schools Icept by mas~ 
ters of some abilities, but much given to drinking, who had, however, 
gained such a reputation in their neighbourhood, that, after spending a 
week or fortnight in this pastime, ffiey could always fill tiielr 's^ool- 
rooms again as soqn as they return^ to their post. The children, dt^ng 
the absence of the masters, go to other scIhmm for the week, at play in 
the streets, or are employed by their parents in running errands, fee. 
On another occasion, one « these instructors and gnardians of the morals 
of our youth, was met issuing from his seboed^room, at the head of his 
scholars, to see a Jight in the neighbourhood ; and, instead of stopping to 
reply to any educational queries, only uttered a breathless invitation to 
come along and see the sport.’’ 

We should be very glad to know from the chapluio, whp 
decided so flippantly on the inutility of edai|Btion, if ho badffmt 
inquired whether the persons he exanuned weiw really edur 
cated, or whether they had been merely instructed in readmit 
writing? It is manifest that it wcfuld^be better for the pupikioa 
such masters as those described in the Manchester Reprart, tb 
have remained for ever without instruction, ffian to have been 
subjected to such authoritative contanfination. Until some care 
be taken to ^ive the same secuKty by law for the health of the 
mind as is given for the health of the body ; until schoolmasters 
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are subjected to at least as rigid a scrutiny as apothecaries ; it is 
perfect nonsense to talk of education having failed to check the 
progress of crime in England. 

But we can even now statistically ^rove the beneficial effects 
of education, where the primary schools are under the superin- 
tendence of a minister of public instruction, which is always a 
guarantee for their being more usefully conducted, than when left 
to the superintendence of a master or of voluntary subscribers, 
Mr. Gregg, in the admirable Report to which we have more than 
once referred, has classed the provinces of the Netherlands in 
four divisions proportionate to their relative amount of education. 
We shajj quote his comments as well as his table — they arc 
equally instructive and encoura^ug. 


Per centage of Inhabitants for every 

Provlnoea. Population Murder, Rape, or 

at School. Violent Assault. 

** In the 5 first provinces, where 13.9 . • 52.960 

5 next. 11. 5 .. 43.380 

3 next 10.3 .. 31.700 

4 lost 7.9 . . 20.720 


** Thus we do find, tiiat, where the greatest quantum of education 
«ists, the more heinous crimes of vicdence diminish in frequency. Upon 
crimes of hand 1 should doubt any effect being produced, (appreciable 
by similu: tables,) as the causes of these depend often less on the indivi- 
dual, if we may so sp^dt, than on the circumstances by which he is sur- 
rounded. < 

The fairest and most satisfactory mode, however, of ascertaining the 
dffect of education in diminishing crime is to ascertain the proportion of 
dfienders wbohave received instmetion. M.Gueriy thinks that even in this 
wHf no accurate or gratifying result can be arrived at. Let us examine 
tile state of matters in France, Belgium and America. The data for 
conrtiueting the following table an taken from M. Qu^telet and Dr. Lie- 
ber, and reduefed to centesimal proportions. 
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All Kinds of Cbiminals. 


France. Belgium. America. 


610 

610 

256 

866 

150 

551 

103 

800 

180 

81 

40 

13 

1000 

1000 

1000 
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Two conclusions are to be drawn from this table^ which has ken 
constructed with the greatest care : Firsts that 81 per cent, of the crimes 
are committed by persons having received no education or a very imper- 
fect one 5 and only 1 9 per cent* by those having had the benefit of a 
decent or a superior one. ^ 

Secondly, The fourth column shows the number of crimes against 
property for one against the person, among each division of criminals. 
Fnom this it appears that the best educated commit, proportionally^ more 
crimes of violence than of fraud. This is natural, inasmuch as, while 
their passions are equally strong, their temptations to theft arc incom- 
parably less than those of the ignorant, who are generally also the poor. 

— pp. 26 , 27 . , 

We have now examined a few of M. Quetelet^s invcatojatioiis 
into the physical, intellectual, and moral developments flf biiman 
nature. Much that is valuable, and much that is curious, we 
have been reluctantly compelled to pass over; compelled by the, 
abundance of his materials to make a selection, we have chosen as 
specimens those topics in statistical science which are of most 
pressing and immediate interest. Our great ol^ect has been to 
show the vast importance of statistical research nationally and 
individually, to gain a new hearing in the cause— the figures of 
arithmetic versus the figures of speech.*^^ In the courre of our 
observations we have had to censure, more in sorrow than in anger, 
the great neglect of statistical science in these kingdoms ; but we 
must add that in this, as in many other departments of knowledge, 
we see the dawn of a better day. To say nbthing of the valuable 
tables compiled by Finlayson, Rickman aud Marsbail, with 
industry that may well excite wonder, and skill above all f^aise, 
we may refer to many admirable statistical papers in the Spec- 
tator, but, above all, to the Ordnance Survey now in progress m 
Ireland, a cop/ of which was laid before the British Assocmioii 
at its recent meeting in Dublin. In moving that the thanits of 
that body should be given to his excellency Ae Lord Lieutenant 
for having scut the copies, Mr. Babbage, with eijual truth and 
justice, declared that the gentlemen engaged in its preparaUon . 
had earned a right to the lasting gratitude of their countrymen as 
national benefactors.** In this truly national work we have an 
accurate account of all that is performed by man, or producec^y 
nature, within the geographical limits of Ireland; it will, 
complete, be an invaluable record of the country s resources, anfi, 
at the same time, will show how they may be developed 9Q 
promote the best interests of soclfetyr ^ 
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BELGIUM. 

The first volume of the History of Flanders, and its civil and political in- 
stitutions to the year 1305, by Professor Warnkoenig, is just published. 

M. Duvasme-PJetinckx has announced for publication a complete collec- 
tion of the works of Rubens, in lithographic pi|^tes. It will contain at least 
1500 woH^ of that great artist. 


A Royal dodetv of Sciences has been established at Antwerp, and, though 
it has existed only six months, it d^ady boasts of many eminent names of 
foreyn literati among its members^ such as Alex, von Humboldt, Charles 
Dopin, Dr. Pariaet, Alexander de la Borde, De Candolle, Magendie, Hufe- 
land, &c. &C. 


M. Joly, a Belgian, has written a Play, called “ Jacques Artevelde,’* which 
has been performed with great success^ and b highly spoken of by the Belgian 
youroals. 

> The Royal Commissioa for ooliecting the Chronicles and Histories of Bel- 
gium held a meetin|^ on the 20th of August. M. Gachard, the Secretary, 
communicated much integesdng information. He had been sent by the Mi- 
nister of the Interior to Dusseldorf to examine the Archives of tliat city, 
whidi were known to contain many manuscripts relative to the History of 
the Belgic provinces. His mission was successful beyond his expectation. 
M. Lacommet, keeper of the Archives, not only assisted in examining the 
documents tn which bis attention had b^n directed, but communicated many 
others of graax importance relative to the history of Belgium. There are 
even tosns tbi^fi^rd Eoglisb history. * 

As connected with literature, it la^y be interesting to some of our readers 
to be informed of a remarkable sale of the splendid and valuable collection 
of the late Count de Rinesse Breidbaeh, which was to commence at Antwerp 
• on the 1st of October, fii^ the first par^ and on the 16th of May, 1836, for 
the second poruon.' This sfmmd portion cx>ntain8 50,000 medfils and coins, 
ancient and modem; with a library of 700 works on numismatology; a col- 
lection of antiquities^ E^ptian, Greek, Roman, Celtic, German, &c.; an- 
other of antiqojties of the middle ages ; a collection of 4000 diplomas, 400 
seals, and 40,000 prints^ — ^many of them are extremely rare and curious. 

M. Serrare, keqicr of the arciiivoft of Emt FlaDders, has translated from 
th^ Flemish, ** Le Jen d’Esmor^l^^^do Boi de Sidle.” This he maintains 
to W the oldest drama of the grave kind; and it belongs to the most brilliant 
period of the older Flemish poetry, that is to say, the first half of the four* 
.cfipntb centnry. 
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• DENMARK. 

The following U extracted from the annual report of the prooeedings df 
• the Society of Nwthern Archeology at Copenhagen, 1834 — 1835. Proferaev 
Schlegel, the President, at the meeting on the Slst of January, gave a general 
-iriew of the proceedings and affairs of the Society during the last year. Con- 
formably to Its chief object, tH&t of publishing ancient Icelandic and other 
Northern writings, the Society has printed, in the coune of the year. Font, 
manna Saga, Ifo. 9, and Oldnorditka Sa^a, No. 9, containing the first in tlw 
original I^landic, the second in a Danish translation, the Sagas, (or Chroni- 
cles,) of the Norwegian kings Hakon Sverrison, Guttorm Sigurson, and In^ 
Bardson, with the Saga of Makon Hakonson, to the death of Duke ^uli} 
or the period from 1184 to 1240. The following will be shortty poWisheil, 

.. « Fornmanna Saga, No. 10,” “ Oldnordiska Saga, No. 10/' and « Setipta Hi^ 
torica Islandorum, vol. vi. ai^ vii.; the first two of which will fa# 

conclusion of the Royal Sagos in Icelandic and Danish; the two 
are ready for the pressy) the history of the Norwegian Kings froiii JSnfoliS 
the Good to Magnus Erlingson, in a Latin translation. 

The Society resolved in 1831 to use all the tnnns in its power to ckor 
the ancient history of Greenland, and especially, if possible, to determine wiA 
certainty the site of the old European settlement^ Eystribygd, and of uie 
Episcopal See of Gardar, which flourished there for many centarkib With 
this view, the Society resolved to hove excavations attd researches made, dspe* 
cially in the district of Julianebaab and on the coast DaviA 
These operations were commenced in 183€, and were coWtiftned in WWimw 
1834. Much interesting information has already been obt^iWId. TheSomeq^ 
also resolved to publish in a separate work, "on the Historical Mo mmeiM m 
Greenland,” as complete a collection as possible of the accoants of GiecnwiiiBy 
contained in the ancient Icelandic historical hooka. The prif^g of tm 
work, as well as of another accompanied with 0 lAliO trattslattoif, ew tiiO 
Voyages of Discovery to America, undertaken by the old rahabitanta rf 
North," has been continued this year. Captain Oraab has 
this collection, from his own surveys, a special map of the mHrWi m fmih 
anehaab, which is now in the hands of the engraver. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities has received many valnsAile 
during the last yegr. The third volume of the Archaeological (JoOritalOif faO 
society has been printed. The society has Jso printed a German tfWamm 
of several of its most interesting articles, iHustrated with Dumeroatpliiaa; 
but only for the German members of tbassociety. 

Professor Olshausen of Kiel has annouDcel that the ^ 

brated Carsten Niebuhr are now preparing, a ft^ e h^ioe w so mai^ " 

to publish the third volume of his Travels in AiWbui* 


FRANCE. 

In the last Number of this Journal, we gave a brief aoooi^ ^ 
works relative to the national history of France, either ^ojectea or 
mcnced. We have now to advert to a^ejWso^ty* *e 
plans of which merit a far more extended notice than oHr nimts Wilr hetd 
allow US to give, but to which we shall doubtless have Occasion td 

recur. Within the last ten years a new eraiias commenced in the Wady M 
composition of history. Everywher^, and in all the saences, the hmconcai 
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features are the most prominent ; historical schools predominate in philosophy 
and jurisprudence; systems and reasonings give way to pragmatic develop- 
ments; poetry (including romance) draws its materials from history, and the 
historian admits into his narrative more and more of the elements of poetry. 
The intellectual and moral history of mankind is more and more blended with 
the political : the history of the sciences and arts, of the ideas, the opinions, 
the domestic manners of nations, everywhere accompanies that of empires, 
kings, and geneiVils. This conviction has given rise in different countries to 
associations in one and the same historical undertaking, such, for instance^ as 
that under the direction of Uckert and lleeren in Germany. This too has 
given rise to the society established about sixteen months ago under the title 
of Imtitut HistorigiiCj which has become so exilksivc, has so many proofs of 
its activity to produce, and is about to execute such vast plans, that it is liigh 
time to call the attention of the learned world to it. The number of the 
members is about 800, of whom one half arc Frenchmen, the others natives 
of almost* all countries. Among the French members arc Chateaubriand, 
l^inhard, the Dukes of Broglie, Doudeauville, and Montmorency, Messrs, dc 
Pizensac, Choiseol, Noailles, the Academicians, Michelet, Carnot, Destutt 
de Tracy, Lamartine, Bory de St. Vincent, G. Saint Hilaire, &c. &c. The 
historians, such as Thierry, Daru, Capefigue, Barante, of course belong to it. 
The de Vhutiiut aisiorwue began in August last year, and appears 

i^ularly in monthly numbers of four sheets. Its chief value, as far as France 
is concerned, is, that it is the first example in that country of independent 
criticism. T^he second undertaking of the society is the Annuairc dc l^lnsiitul 
kutorique, which is composed by a committee of thirty members, and the first 
rannal voloine of whkb will appear in January, 1886, and contain the poli- 
tical and scientific history of Buroj^ for 1885. Another committee is en- 
gaged on a Jdenuel diplmnatiqye. The commencement of a more intimate 
personal aooiiaintaoce between the European historians is to take place on 
the 15th of November, which day the Institut hhtorique invites a great 
European historical congress to Paris, to which all the learned societies in 
Eurppeaire requested to send deputies. This congress is to sit a fortnight, 
and questions are prepared in au the classes of the Institute, which are to be 
submstced to this congress. But the undertaking which is of the greatest im- 
portance to Europe, and is unparalleled both in its plan and the manner of its 
execution, is the JXc tionnaire de V Institut histarique, which is intended to 
supersede all existing historical repertories, and is to be composed under the 
direction of an association of historians of all nations and countries. The 
plan is as follows:— The contents ^ the Dictwnnaire will be exclusively his- 
torical; it will not go beyond the limits of this circle, which is itself so exten- 
sive, but it will embrace Histoiy completely and in all its phases, and coin- 
- prebend equally Men, Events, and Things. By Things is understood whatever 
relates to the history of Science, Langu^e, Art, to the development of human 
activity in Agrmulture, Manufactures, Commerce; and it will pay as much 
rewd to the history of the manuers and customs of nations, as to that of 
political events, which have hitherto ^n thought alone worthy of detailed 
notic^ vThe oember of the articles will of course be very great; but a simple 
classificatien will greatly lessen the labour, and prevent repetitions. The ar- 
ticles oca of three kinds. Those of the third class are very short notices, 
oft5n only latger definitions withjw%ence to the greater articles. Those of 
ftcond iClass relate to F acts. Men, . Ideas, remarkable historical Epochs. 
Those of the first class are devoted to Events and^Men that changed the face 
world (Alexander, Charlemagne), to a great historical 
period (the Middle Ages^, to a glreac aggregate of countries (Russia, India), 
to eomm important social relation (Islai^lsm, Languages, &c.), or lastly to a 
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great class of Nations, or of Mankind in general (the Priesthood, Races): 
In general the articles relative to Men (i. e. individuals) will be much less nu- 
merous than those on Events, Ideas, and Things, otherwise history becomes 
biography. It is imp 9 ssible to enter into details respecting the contents of 
this part of the work; the following are the prominent features: — 1. Dynas- 
ties; 2. Great Historical Periods ; States, Provinces, Cities, and their His- 
tory; 4 . Confederations, Corporations, Religious and Milita^ Orders; 5 . 
Wars, Treaties of Peace, Conventions, Battles, Diplomacy ; 6. governments, 
Dignuies, Offices; 7. Legislation, Laws, Customs, Codes ; 8. Finances, Taxa- 
tion, Loans, Money ; 9. Manufactures, Commerce, Navigation, Mines, &c. ; 
10. Churches, Popes, Councils, Ecclesiastical administration, &c. ; 11. No« 
bility. Third Estate, Peasantry, &c.; 12. Chivalry, Heraldry, Fendalim, 
Arms, Armies, Art of War ; 13. Ordinary Life, Liberty, Personal Security, 
Habitation, Dress, Costumes, Fashions, Furniture, Luxury, Poverty, &c. ; 
14 . Religions, Ceremonies, Festivals; 15 . Monuments, Archmology, Cathe* 
drais, &c.; 16 . The Fine Arts ; 17 . Literary Activity, Printing, Profreaa of 
Philosophy, Theology, Sciences, Discoveries, &c.; 18. Sources and Docomeitts, 
to facilitate the study of history. The extent of the work is calculated at 
forty volumes in large 8vo., each of thirty-two sheets, printed in double co- 
lumns;^ four volumes to be published every year, ouch is a general, but 
very imperfect, outline of this great enterprise. A very remarkable circum* 
stance is, that the Institute has resolved to commit the printing of the work 
to a German House, and commissioned a German member of the society to 
negociate that business with some eminent German firm. So extraordinary 
a sacrifice of French national pride seems to indicate that the French book-, 
trade must be in a very different state from what it is generally sopposed to be. 

A new edition, being the sixth, of the Dictionary of the French Academy, 
in two 4to. volumes, is publishing by Messrs. Didot. This work, a* monument 
of industry, erudition, and accuracy, such as no otber^Eoropean nation can 
boast of, is the result of thirty years' assiduous labour under the superinten- 
dence of the successive secretaries of the National Institute, Morellet, Snard, 
Ra^'nouard, Auger, Andrieux, and Arnault. Besides these a permanent com<- 
mittec, consisting of six of the most eminent French philologists and lexi- 
cographers, was appointed to revise and consider the individual particles 
prepared by them : and, after undergoing this critical ordeal, all proposed 
additions, alterations, *and explanations from beginning to end were carefully 
considered and discussed at the general meetings of the Academy. Thus a 
single word, for example, liberie, droit, constitution, has frequently occupied a 
whole sitting; and this serves to show bow the Academy could have been 
engaged for so long a period in the new edition of this national dictionary. 
To afford some idea of the scientific value and unimpeachable authority at- 
taching to tiiis work, we need only mention the names of the distiagoisb^ 
scholars and scientific men who have devoted their attention to its differOflit 
departments 1 . In Grammar, Poetry, Rhetoric, &c., Andrieux, Jony, Vitfe- 
main, de Feletz, Campenon, lAcretelle, Etienne, Arnault, &c.; 2. It| 

Sophy, Education, the Natural Sciences, Cuvier, Raynouard, Gotj^in, iDrdc, 
Fourier, Biot, Thenard, &c. ; 3. In Jurisprudence, Political Economy, History, 
Politics, Diplomacy, &c., Pastoret, Dupin, Royer-Collard, Seguri Dam, &c. 

5 . In Architecture, Painting, Musk, Huyot, Vanover, Qoatremhre de QuttK^ 
Gudrin, Catel, Berton, &c.; 0. In, Nautical Affairs, De Rosset, Admiral 


* It seems to us that these volumes (500 pages eac^ will be too small. Our Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer of 50 sheets or 800 pages is |y no means an inconvendent size. 
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RottMin, &Cr; 7. In The MiUtary Seieneet, General Bartin; in Mihthttmett 
Joardan ; in JUmnitfeetureMf Re^) &c. 

A great number of unpubtished Letters by St. Franpois de Sales, are about 
to appear. The Sardinian ambassador at Pari^ Count de Sales, has caused 
them to be transmitted from Turin to the publisher of the collected works of 
St. Franpois. There are 310 letters to princes and princesses of the House' 
of Savoy, and t>ther diecingaishod persons. 

~ • 

M. Paoltn of Par» has conimencedp by the title of Edition pittoresque des 
CUusiques Jranqais et etrangern^ a series of illnstrated works, which can 
scarceij faii to become papular in other countries as well as in France. lie 
commencea with Gil Bias, which alone will contain five hundred designs of 
the most difiS&reiit kinds, executed by the best engravers of France. This wiH 
be followed by Moiiire^s Playsta new translation of Don Quixotte, Lafontaine’s 
Fahte^ Orlando Fano 80 ,fccv Molibre will be accompanied by 600 illustrations, 
ai^ tfao crtber works in tbo like proportion. The subscription price of the 
Gil Blai^ with ila 500 plates and cuts, is no more than 12 francs. 

In FHiiioe^ considerable attention is paid to the reprinting of the early 
French and Norman lilernture* Francisoue Michel has published a report 
of bis researches in the English librariea. The minister has given orders for 
the priming of the lau§ metrusal Chronicie of Benoit de Sainte-More, to tran-> 
scribe which M« Msebei was first sent to England : it will, we believe, be 
edited by M. Michel, end form two vedumes in 4to. M. Michel is also print- 
ing the Romance of Rem^vaum iroin the very early MS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. At Rouen, r rere, the pnblislier of Wace’s Roman de la Rose^ is 
now printing the Brut of tlie same poet, and be has also in the press a col- 
lection of original and unpublished documents relating to the conquest of 
England by tm Normgns,io two volt. 8vo« edited by M* Michel. 

In the 13th rolanse of the NotictM des Manuscrils, M. Raynouard will give 
an abstract of a curious and hitherto unknown romance, in Provencal verse, 
preserved in a mamtscript of tite library of Carcassonne, to which he has given 
the tale of ^ Flamenca,’’ the name of the heroine, as it is imperfect at the 
beginning end end, and has no title in tbe MS. We regret to say, that this 
vetieraUe scholar has been lately mocrh sefflicted with Illness, which we fear 
will retard the progress of his great Dietioaary of the Provencal and other dia- 
lects Umt have sprung from the J^atin. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has proposed a report to tlie King to 
have pnew Codes medkommUstius composed by a certain number of mem- 
bers of the Royal Acadamy of Mediciae. Tbe King approved the plan. 


The first yohmseof a tnmriation, to be eosapleted in five volumes, of Count 
TornoV Histoiy of the Insurrecliea, of the War, and of the Revolution of 
%Mun, on udaieik he easploymi ibe many yesM of bw exile, is just published. 


• OEilMANY. 

The Q c n na i i jou r nais me n tion rt as an extraordinary circomstanw that the 
Grand Duke of Hesse has g^nted to Captain Ross an exclusive privilege, for 
twelve years» for the sale in bis dominions of tbe Narrative of bis last Voyage 
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uf ^3i0i3bl|^Mli laoguagei and alw> for tlw Oarman tranetlation of it made with 

In* oQMBrrance. 

Ifacken of Reutlingen has announced a work on Greece, by Dr. J. W. 
Gess, entitled Ancient and Modern Greece,” in an 8vo- volume, with 74 
illustrations. « 

The house of Grimmer of Dresden is preparing for publication, in numbers, 
a serieiS of engravings on steel and copper representing the inost remarkable 
productions of the fine arts and curiosities in the royal collections, by the title 
of The Museums of Dresden.^' The graphic department will be superin- 
tended by Mr. Frenzel, inspector of the royal gallery; and the illustrative 
descriptions will be furnished by several literati and connoisseilrs. 

The same house is also publishing, in monthly numbers, “ Chronicles of the 
City of Dresden,” by Dr* Klemm, librarian to the King of Saaony, illiftlvetiMi* 
by numerous engravings. The work will be completed in 86 mwnberB, eacit' 
containing two plates and two sheets of text. ^ 

Scheibie of Leipzig is about to publish in six or eight parts, forming when 
complete, a thick 8vo. volume, Martin Luther, his Life and Works^'^by Dr* 
C. F. G. Staiig, with 7 engravings on steel. The same bookseller is publishing, 
in the same form, The Thirty Years' War and its Heroes,” bv Dr. C. A. M«- 
bpld, with six steel engravings. Ue announces, also, the speedy conclusion of 
Ernst Munch’s History of the Latest Times,” by the pubUcatton of the 
second part of the sixth volume. 

A small volume, by Mr. S, Matthics, has just appeared at Nurnberg, with 
the title of Aeronautics in the highest Perfection, or Description of a iiew- 
iiiveiited and extremely simple Machine, which furuisljes irrefra^ble proof 
that it is not only practicable for the Aeronaut to steer in any direction ^he 
pleases, but also that this will be actually accomplished within balf-a-year. 

M. von Hammer has concluded his admirable “ History of the Ottoman 
Empire” with the tenth volume. The history it«lf finwhet with the eighth, 
being brought down to the Peace of Kainari^i. The ninth and tenth are occu* 
pied with valuable dc^uments. The sanie distinguished autbw proi»M» a 
“ History of Ottoman Poetry,” which will include spedmras of the works of 
two thousand poets. • 


Dr. Carus, eminent as a physician, a pfapialogist and a connoiweur, has 
produced a work of great interest in bis ^ Tour inroogb Germany, Italyana 
Switzerland,” in two volumes. It contains the result or bis ^scrvatiow made 
in 1828, on his travels in company whb Prince Frederick, Co-Regent of Saxony. 


Public opinion in Germany holds out little^ more encouragemmU to 
aspirants for poetical distinction than it does in England; nay^there » lueSi a 
shyness for everything like verse, that many of the principal booksetieirs win 
not publish any poetry. Every Leipzig fair,, nevertheless, bnuga at least tbir^ ^ 
collections of poems, the authors of which, se fimfrom re^iving^ payment foi^ 
them, have frequently themselves to defray the expenses of printing. 

Erhard, the bookseller of Stuttgart, announcesj^t he is prejiariK to pub- 
lish a ^ Translation from the Spanish of Toreno's fiistory of Spnin^ from 1808 
to 1823,” in three volumes, 8vo. I 
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The first volume of K. L.von Kncbel's Posthumous Wor]| 

press by Messrs. Varnhagen von 
lie work will be completed 

before the end of the present year. The Correspondence contains 1 
persons eminent for their rank, and also from many of the most distinguishc 
writers of the last generation in Germany*^ 


JL lie JII9V WIMUie AX. JL.. Tvris 

spondence/^ prepared for the press by ! 
Mundt, is just published. The work 



The house 6f Cotta, at Munich, has lately published engravings of the cele- 
brated frieze by Thorwaldseii, representing the Entry of Alexander intoJBuby- 
Ion, executed for the palace of the King of Denmark at Christiansborg. 
These plates, twenty-two in number, forming a volume in oblong folio, are 
engraved by Professor Amsier, after drawings by Fr. Overbeck, and the illus- 
trative text which accompanies them is from the pen of Dr. Schorn. 


The first volume of Dr. Flattie’s History of the Precursors of the llefor- 
mation^’ was published in the spring. The second was expected to appear 
about Midiaetmas. 


♦ 

Dr. Groas-Hoffinger has published in an 8vo. volume, entitled Leben, 
Wirken, und Tod des Kaisers,*’ a very interesting sketch of the life and cha- 
racter of the late emperor of Austria. It is a tribute to the private and public 
virtues of the deceaSM monarch, and will be eratefully received by the millions 
who lived under his mild sway, and among whom (and they surely are the best 
judges) there is one universal sentiment of love and veneration. The work 
contains, also, an admirable view of the state of literature, manufactures and 
politics, in the Austrian empire. The publication of the Life of the Em- 
peror Joseph II.” by the same author, is delayed, because he has thought it 
necessary to take a journey to Vienna, for the purpose of rendering it more 
complete. 


HOLLAND. 

Dr. Blame» author of the beautiful and scientific work Flora Javtr'’ has 
aonoouced for publication another work, under the title of “ Rumphia, sivc 
Conanientationes Botanies, imprimis de plantis Indise Oricntalis.” The work 
is toconrist Of thin^-rix numbers, each containing six plates, representing tiic 
rarest plants of the whole India, Ardiipelago, from original drawings made on 
the spot W a skilful hand. The work will be in every respect a counterpart 
to tho " JWo jMa" so unfortunately interrupted at the thirty-fifth number 
by the insurrection in die Belgian provinces. The subscribers to that great 
work, and the lovers of botany in general, will be happy to learn, not only that 
the whole of the MS. is in the bands of tte publishers, but that arrangements 
have been made for publishii^ the renuduing numbers. 


Bjr permission of the king, M. O. van Prinsterer has commenced the pub< 
licaticmiil^Afduves, ou Corresoondance inddite de la Maison d’Orange.^' It 
, eommeaoVia the ylar ld6S,ana two volumes of the first series are published. 

. , . / ■ ' _ 

i ** The Trial of CenstanUne Polaii,” for stealing the jewels of the Princess 
of Orange, is ptAlished. The singularity of the robbery, the mystery in which 
A- was long involved, tbe gr^t vtuue ot the articles stolen, and the strange 
Sports and whispered calumnies to which it gave rise, render it very interest- 
Hk in Holland. 
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lation of Gothe’s Theory of Colours/’ by M. Bakker Kor£^ 
le its appearance. 


ITALY. 

The following works have been lately published at Rome Monument! 
Gabini della Villa Pinciana, descritti da Ennio Quirino Visconti : nuovamente 
publicati per cura del Dott. Giovanni Labus, 22 Tavole;” and ^ Monument! 
scelti Borghesiaiii,” by the same author. 

. At a time when the attention of the public and of foreign visitors has been 
so !nuch excited by the great works for changing the course of the Anio and 
the famous cascade of Tivoli, Signor Santo Viola, already known as the anUior 
of several esteemed works, has published, very d propos, a most intmiestil^ work 
on the Anio, in which he has collected and arranged in epochs every tliiag 
relative to that river from the most remote antiquity to the present da^. It 
is entitled Chronica delle diversi vicende del Fiume Aniene in Tivoh, uno 
alia deviazione del medesimo nel traforo del Monti CatiUo/’ 


A volume has appeared at Milan with the title of "Semjplioe Verita; op- 
postu alle Mensogne de Enrico Misley nel suo libcUo— ^ LTtalie mus la 
domination Autrichicnne.’” — ^Plain Truth opposed to the lies of Henry Miilt^. 

** Scene Istoriche del Medio £vo dltalia” — ^Historical Scenc^of the Middle 
Ages in Italy— in an 8vo. volume, consists of four Tales, whudt axe said to 
possess considerable merit. 


At Naples there has lately been published ** DellaaProcedora penale, nd 
Regno delle due Sicilie, esposta da Niccola Nicolini, dedicate alia Maestk del 
Re N. S. Voluini Nove.” 


M. Azeglio, director of the Royal Gallery of Pmn^l^ at Turin, is publish- 
ing representations of the finest pictures in that coQaction, engraved by some 
of the most emincntaltalian artists. The work will form d^ty numbers, of 
four plates each, in folio. The illustrative text accompanyu^; them will be 
furnished by M. Azeglio himself. 


At Milan there have lately appeared translations of " Gotha’s Fanst and 
Wilhelm Meister,” and of Mendelsdin’s Philosophy,” the latter with notes» 
and a memoir of the life of the author, by Dr. Francesco Piaaetti. 


PRUSSIA. 

A remarkable circumstance has lately attracted the notice of die Sttnary 
world. A bookseller in Switzerlmd applied to a man of lettersin Berlie, 
informing him that he intended to translat«r>Mae German a work pnbHdiedft 
Berlin in 1778, by the title of/' Reflexions sur I’Etat des Affidres Piriiiin^ies,” 
and requested that inquiry might be made to discover who was tbe aothor. 
After a long investigation, it has been ascertaiqpd Aat the work was written 
by Elizabeth, Queen of Prussia, consort of Frraerick the Orea^ who com- 
posed it at the palace of Schiinhausen is the summer of 1777. 
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'fbere appear in Pnisiia 98S newspapera, jounialB, mooAijp flU fiflly' 
publications: 28 towns have political journals, S of wbidi ai* firidpM 
Berlin, and 2 at Breslau. : ' ' * 

Dr.Spieker has published a very interesting “ Description and History of 
the Church of St. Mary at Frankfort on '.he Oder;" a contribution towards 
the history of the Church and the Reformation in the Mark of Brandenburg, 
in an 8vo. vohime, with five plates. 

- - C 

A German translation of the “ Correspondence of Field Marshal Sowaroff 
during the Campaign in Italy and Switzerland in 1799," by a Prussian officer, 
has appeared. The original was published in 1826 at St. Petersburg, by the 
emperor’s command, in three volumes. The first volume of the Russian con- 
tains the bistorjr of the campaign, chiefly copied (often word for word) from 
the documents in the second and third volumes, and on the whole unsatisfac- 
tory add defe^ve. The translator has confin^ his labours to the last two 
TolumeSi conUunii^ the official documents, letters, army reports, orders of the 
day, &c. which are hi^ly interesting and important. 

Ad. Stenzel, Secretary to the Historical and Geographical Section of the 
Silesian Patriotic Society, has just published “Scriptores reruin Silesiacarum," 
rpl. i. part i. 4te. It contains four ebronides relative to the Polisfa-Silesian 
histoiy.— 1. The Chronica Lechitarum, from the remotest times to 1273. — 
2. A Breve Clironioon Silesiw from two MSS. — 8. The Chronica Principum 
Polonis. — i. A Catajogus Abbatnm Saganiensium, which, however, is not a 
dry catdogbe, but a dreumstantiai, valuable chronicle. This work is very 
highly spoken of, and appears to be of great value in throwing light on the his- 
tory of Silesia. Nos. 1 and 3 have been printed before, but very incorrectly; 
Nos. 8 and 4 are from hitherto inedited MSS. 

The third section of the ** Map of the Moon," by Wilhelm Beer and J. H. 
Mudler, is published. 'The Iburth section is completed, and is already (in 
August) in the hands of the engraver; so that, as it does not now depend on 
the weather, we may hope to have the whole map by the cad of the year. 

The late Barpn von Humboldt, with the modesty which characterized him, 
gave to his greet work on the OManic or Polynesian Dmgu.nges, the fruit of 
immChse research, the simple title ** On the Kawi Language in the Island 
of Java." The work begins wi(h an introduction ** On the difference in the 
construcljon of l>ingaages, and its influence on the intellectual development of 
the huomn race," which, ps it is calculated to interest the learned world in 
gehend, udll be pubiisfaw as a separate work, of about fifty sheets, and will 
appear in a few moaljn, 

A letter from Berlin, of the 88d July, states that Count Schilling von Kan- 
stadt, Butaan coundlior of stat^ who wu then in that capital, had brought 
from Tibet no fewer than 7,000 nanascr^ts; a thing which no former tra- 
veller has yet been able Co eflboCi It was espied that some chests of these 
JMS$^ 0 the most pan; d apB o at as of tbow wuch he bad left at St. Petersburg, 
yoiild be pordtasel ffir tte Begad Lfficary. 
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RUSSIA. 

The Journal de St. Petersburg, of S and 5 September, contains an extract 
from an Imperial Ukase, promulgating the regulations for the Universities of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Charkow and Casan. It consists of 9 chapters, and 
169 articles. The universities arfe to consist of two or three faculties, viz. 
Philosophy, Jurisprudence, and Medicine (the last only in Moscow, Charcow, 
and Casan). Divinity is not to form a separate faculty ; but t^e lectures on 
divinity, ecclesiastical history and canon law, shall be attended by all the stu- 
dents of the llussian-Greek church. The Philosophical Facalty shall have 
two sections — 1. Philosophy, Antiquities, History, Statistics^ — S. MatbeoiaUcs, 
Technology, Natural History. Each university to have a senate and e coimcil 
of administration. The teachers are divided into professors^ admocU^ and 
lecturers. All the faculties are under the authority of a rector. The aetiale 
consists of the ordinary and extraordinary professors, the rector bsiiag priei** 
dent. The council of administration, in which the rector also preiraei^dhif- 
sists of the dean and the syndic. All the universities are called 
Universities, being ^under the especial patronage of the emperor* lu 
university there shall be lecturers on the German, French, English and Italian 
languages. Among the privileges of the universities, is that of having their 
own censorship, and of receiving all books, journals, and newspapers, from 
foreign countries, without their being submitted to the board of fQre%n 
censorship. 


According to an Imperial Ukase, a school of jurisprudence is to be esta- 
blished at Sc. Petersburg for the instruction of young men of noble families 
intended for the civil service, especially for legal employment. 

A school for the study of the Chinese language has been opened, hy the 
emperor’s orders, at Kiachta, on the frontiers of MongAl Tartary, to facilitate 
the commercial intercourse tetween Russia and China. 


M. Kovaliosky, professor in the University of Casan, has pobfisbed a Mon- 
gol Chrestomathie, which deserves general attention, because it contains, in a 
systematic order, valuable, and hitherto unknown fragments, relative to the 
history and literatures of the Mongols. The work is divided into four volumes. 
The first is a collection of stories from the best works, both printed antiMS., 
containing notices of Buddhism; the second contains historical fragments on 
the fate of Buddhism in China, Tibet, Indlh and Mongolia ; tibe third, the 
Buddhist Catechism, and some dogmatic chaptert; and the foertb, the mstory 
of the reign of Klioubalai Khan, from a MS. Cbronicle— a tradition of, the 
Bouraits — fragments of the philosophy of Khonne-4ri*ia and Hon-dzi-ia^ 
ordinances of the Emperors or China— some specimens of the Oorrespondeaoe 
of the Mongol government with the Russian office r s— a collection of dialo|aes 
of Zine-vine-Zimine — specimens of private letters and poems. 

M. Kovaliosky intends to publish a Buddhist Cosmology, a Historj of Bud- 
dhism, and a Mongol-Kussian Dictionary, in four volumes. 

Baron C. D’Ohsson has pubKshed Hirf otre dqntu 

Khan jusgt^h Tamerlan^ 4 vols. 8vo. with 1 VAp of Asttt la Hie HHrteealh 
century. 


The Northern Bee (a journal in the Russian lan^a^e) contains aa Essay 
by Sergiss Scromnenko against a work p^iblished at Paris by the title of ** La 
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Chronique de Nestor traduite en Fran^ais par Louis Paris/’ in which the 
author endeavours to prove that M. Paris is ignorant of the Russian language 
— that he is unacquainted with the history and literature of Russia— ‘und that 
he has^ for the most part, only translated into French the bad German trans- 
lation of Scherer, which is not at all to be depended on. 


SWEDEN. 

The second volume of one of the most recent important productions of 
Swedish literature has lately been published, viz. P. Wieselgren, Sveriges 
skhna Literatur ; Andra delen. Statens Skona Literntur.” It contains the 
belles-lettres of Sweden, and comprises the most ancient times and the middle 
ages. This work is regarded by the Swedish literati as of great importance. 
It is n^t only far more circumstantial and comprehensive than any preceding 
work of the Kind, but is interesting to all lovers of ancient northern literature 
in leoeral, because the old Scandinavian fables and popular songs are treated 
of m detail, and with much critical acumen. 


TURKEY. 

Achmet Ferizi Pacha, chief inspector of the Military Scliool, has established 
a printing-press in that institution, where the pupils act as compositors. 11c 
has lately presented to the sultan a small book as the first fruits of their skill. 

Saib Rfiendi Ferizi-Zadi, writer in the Mosque of Emir Sultan at Broussa, 
has comfuled, from original sources, a ** History of the Ottoman Empire, to 
the reign of Sultan Abdul .Hamed.**^ The sultan has ordered the work to be 
printed at the expense of the imperial treasury, and has conferred on the 
author a pension of 6000 piastres. Several new works have lately been printed 
at the imperial press. Among them are an Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
Dictionary, and a Trearins on Morals. 


A wpi:k ;Of peculiar ioteaest at the present moment, as illustrating the 
stateTof .Greece and the desire of Russia in regard to that country, has just 
issued from the presa of Heidelberg, in Germany. It is intitled, “ Dus 
Oriec!nscbe,yolk^n^ii0entlicber lurchlichcr, uiid privat-rechtlicher Bezichung’* 
The PeMle in its Political, Ecclesiastical and Social Relations, 

before and after the Struggle for Independence, up to the 1st of June, 1835.’’ 
Two Yolames are pubUsbed, and these will be followed by a third, consisting 
of State Papers and Docomeots. The author, Mr. G. L. von Maurer, was a 
Member of the Royal ReMOCy of Greec^ and the disclosures which he makes 
are so unpalatable to tfae%ng of Bayaria, that he is said to have prohibited 
ctbe circulation of the work in his dominions. We did hope to be able to pre- 
^nt our readers with a revinmHtf ^is book in our present number, but the 
time required for the doe considerauoo of its important contents, compels us 
to defer it till our next publication. 


LIST OF TlIE^PfllNCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUHLISIIED ON THE CONTINENT! 

From Julv to October, 1835, inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITER^URE. 

1 KipiiL Flandbuch dtT bihliscliPii Geschiclite. 8vo. 10s. 
is Ilirtrcn, Die hoclisteii ijjg^elc^geiilieiten der Seele. 8vo. 5s* 
o Schmid, Rrklariinu dcr li< di^pn Schriften. I. IV. 8vo. 5s. 

4 AIzog, Dr., Kxplicatiu catlioj. s^btem. interpret, litierar. sacrar* Bvo. 3s. 

.5 Darth, Die uitiieutsche Keiigion. ^ V^ols. 8vo* 12s* 

6 Schrtiiik, l^r. Krunc. <fe Paula de. Comment, literalis in Geiiesin* 8vo. 128. 

7 StFdus.s, l^r., Das Lcben Jesu, kritisch bcarbeitet, &C. 2ter Bd. 8vo. 

8 Zininicrmann, Dr,, Predigten iiber die Berg-Predigt unsers Erlosers* ft Bde* Bvo. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

9 Solon, V., Tlieone sur la Nultiie des Conventions et des Acies de tout Genre, en 
Maiiere Civile. 2 Vols. Bvo. 12s. 

10 Alhitie, G., Cours de Legislation Goiivernementa(tn 8vo. ds* 

1] J hone. Das preussiscUe Pri vat- Recbt, Vol* If* 8vo. 10s* 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS,' EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

12 Luiijori, A. ife. Reflexions sur TEducation Afotale et Politique de rHomnie. Bvo. 

7.S. 6d. 

13 Graser, Das Verhiiltniss des Elementar-Unterrichts zur Politik der Zeit. Bvo* 7s. 

14 Passavani, Von der Freilieit des Wtliens und dein Eiitwickelung-Oesetze des 

Meiisclieii. Bvo* 3s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY* 

15 Poisson, S., Th^oric Matb6iiiatique de la Chaleur* 4to* t/* 5s* 

16 Pascal, J. C., Cours de G^*oiu6trie El^mentaire* Bvo* 7s* 

17 Creizenacli, Lehrbuch der Algebra* Bvo, lOs* 

18 Enke, Berliner a<^tronoiii* Jahrbucb, fiir 1837* Bvo* 12s* ^ 

19 Schubarth, £., Eiemeiite der techn. Checuie* 2 Bde* Bvo* Mit fOKopfertdi^tii* 

31. lOs. . ^ 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

to Flore de Paris, Genera et S|)ecies, ou Prq|piere application faite du Sjsteine Floral 
uux Plantes V^ivaiites* Bvo* 4s« 

VOL. XVI. NO. XXXI. 
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hist of New fVorks 

21 Siibcrmann, Eiium^^iMtion di‘s £ntomologIstes VivHiis. 8vo. 3s. 

22 Dietricli, Dr., Fli>ru regiii Burussici. otir Bd. 7tcs — 12tes Heft. Mit 36 

Kupfi'rtufeln. 1/. 

23 Zenker, Pluntae Iiidicae, qnas in montlbus Corinbaruricis coenileih Nilagiri collegit 

B. Schtuid. Deeub ilda. Mit 10 Kujd'ertafeln. Fulio. it. 

MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

24 Bureaud-lliofrev,t^dueation Physique des Jeunes Filles. 8vo. 6s. 

25 Mellet, £. L., Manuel Pratique d'Oithopedie. 18ino. 6s. 6d, 

26 Dupareque, F., Histoirc Coiuplele des Ruptures et dcs Dechiremens de rUterus, 

du Vagin et du Periiiee. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

27 Acta, nova, Piijvsico-iuedicu Acad. Caesar. LcopuldiiiO'Caroliiiac naturae curio- 

sorum. XV LI. 1. 4to. 2t. lOs. 

28 Baumgartner, Handbuch der specieJlen Kranklieits- und lleilungs-Lehre. 2 Vols. 

6vo. IL 11s. 6d. 

29 Eisenmann^ Dr., Die vegetaliven Krankbeitcn und die entgiftende Heiimethode. 

8 VO. l2s. 

50 Tiedemann, Dr., Handbuch der Phjsiologie dcr Menscheii. Ster Bd. 8vo. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

31 Viardoty Etudes sur THistoire dcs Institutions, de la Litt6ruture, du Theatre ct des 

Beaux-Aris en Espagne* 8vo. 78. 6d« 

32 Genieys, R., Recueil de Tables a FUsage des Ingenicurs. 8vo. 12s. 

33 Encyciop^die des Gens du Monde. Tome V. Livr. le. 8vo. 5s. 

34 Fougeroux de Canipigneulies^ Histoire des Duels Auctens ct Modernes. Tome I. 

Bvo. 15s« 

35 Scbnitaler, J«, La Russie, la Pologne et la ^^Finlande. Tableau stutlstique, g6o- 

grapbique et historique. 8vo. 12s» 

36 CEuvres cboisles de Vico, Par M. Michelet. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

37 Barrault, £i, Occident et Orient. Etudes politiques, morales, rciigicuses, pendant 

1833-1834 de Tere cbr6tfenne, 1249-1250 de Fb^gyre. 8vo. 8s. 

38 Leftres Autographes de Mine. Roland adress^es a Bancal Issarts. 8vo. 8s. 

39 Leiewel, J«, Numismatique du Mojen Age. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 

40 Dictionnaire de FAcadeinie Fran 9 aise. SupplenDent. 4to. 6s. 

41 Hod’manii, Die Aiterthunis-Wisseuschaft. 4te Lieferung. 8vo. 8s. 

42 Venturini, Dr., Cbrouik des 19ten Jabrhunderts. Neue Folge. 8ter Bd. Dus 

JFabr 1833. 8 to« 159. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRA\ ELS, &c. 

# 

'43 Qoerard, J., La France Litt^raire, on Dictionnaire Biographiepje des Savans, 
Hiatoriens, et Gens de Lettres de la France, etc. 2e Livr. Tome \'l. 2eiiie 
Partie. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

44 Dcppiiig, G., Histoire de la Nomiandie sous le Regne de Guillaume Ic Conquerant 

et de ses Successeurs, etc. Tome I. 8vo. 

45 Beraud, J., Histoire des Sires et des Dues de Bourbon, 812 — 1831. Tome 1. et II. 

8vo* 11. 6s. 

46 Barcbou de Penhoen, le Baron, M6ioolres d’un Officier d*£tat-major. Expedition 

d’Afrique. 8vo* Zs. 6d. 

47 Dubaut*Cillj, A., Voyage autour du Monde, principaleroent a la Californic et 

aux ties Sandwich, pendant les ann^es 1826, 1827, 1828 ct 1829. Tome I. 
8 fo. 79. 

48 Voyage d’une Ignorante dans le Midioe la France et ITtulie. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14i. 

49 Rugendns, M., Voyage Pittoresque dans le Bresil. 17e Livr. Fol. 129 . 

60 M4iiioires Biograpbiques, Litteraires et Politiques dc Mirabeau. Vols. V. VL and 
VII. 8vo. Ts. 6d. ^ 

51 Peyronnet, Comte de, Histoire dcs Francs. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Ids. 
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52 Simonde de Sismondi^ J., Ilistoire de la Chute do TKinpire Remain et du D^cliii 
do la Civilisation, do Tun 250 a fan 1000. 2 Voh. 8vo. 15». 

5.*? La Rijhsie pendant los Guerres de I’Kiupiro (^1805 — 1815). Souvenirs historiques 
dc M. Artimud Doiiierf^ue. 2 Vols. 8vo. I5s. 

54 Biographic Lui verst Hr ancienne et ni^dorne. Tome LIX. 8vo. 7s. 

55 Vominac St. IMaur, Voyage dc Luxor cii Egypte. 8vo. 123. 

56 Moke, II. G., lIl^toirc dos Francs. Tome 1. 8vo. 8s. • 

57 Lot tin dc Laval, Robert Jc Magnifique. Ilistoire dc la Normandie au onzieme 

Si^'clc. 2 \’ols. 8 VO. 13s. 

58 Souvenirs dc IMtne. Louise- Elisabeth Vigee-Lebrun, de TAcademie Rojale de Paris, 

de Rouen, &.e. Tome 1. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

50 Souvenirs de lu Marquise de Crequy, 1710 — 1800. Tome VIL 8vo. 7s# 6d. 

60 Souvenirs et Voyages de A. Laujon. 2 Vols. 8vo. I2s. 

61 4^essh r, Hcini’s Leben. 2 Vols. 12mo. l5s. 

62 Alexander, Skizzen aus Portugal. 8vo. 8s. 

63 Munso, (ieschichtc des preussibchen Staates. 5ter Thl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

61 Buchner, Gescliit bte \ on Bdyern. 2ter Bd. 8vo. 10s. 

65 Vicnnet, .1. P., Papst Alexander V£. und sein Sohn der Cardinal Caesar Borgia, 
die beiden grbsslen Bbsewichter ihrer Zeit. 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

66 Walz, Rlietorcs gracci. Vol, VIIL 8vo. IBs. 

67 Schroeiler, (jiaminaire Turque. 8vo. 10s. 

68 Ast, J)r F., Lexicon Platonicum. Vol. 1. Fasc. III. Bvo. 7s» 

69 Bopp, Vergleicliendc Gramnialik der Sanscrit, Zend, Griechischen, Lateinischen, 

J.itthaiii>clien, Alislawischen, Gothischen imd Deutschen. 2te Abtheiluug# 
4(0. 12s 

?u C^iiesaris Coiunient. do belle gallico. Mit Anruerkungen nod Erklarongen von 
Dr. Lippert. 8\o, 15s. 

71 Vcldcn, P. \au der, Disquisitio dc Romanorum Comitiis# P. I. 8vo. 8$. 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

72 Discretitm. Coined ie-Vaudevillo. 8vo. 2s. 

73 Noils Poetitjues, jiar F. C. P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

74 Delavigtie, ('asiinir, Marino Faliero. Tragedie# 8vo# 2s# 

75 Dumas, \le\., Angelc. Drame. Bvo. Is. 6d. ^ 

76 Lcs Faussaiies Anglais. Melodrame. Bvo, 2s, 

77 Alexandre de Querellcs, le Coiule, Le Misanthrope Politique. Comedie. 8vo. 6s# 

78 Li Filh* mal clevce. Comedie- Vaudeville. 12mo. Is, 6d. 

79 L*IIommc dll Monde. Drame. Par MM. Ancelot et Saiotine# 8vo. 

80 A'anrierbiirch, K. Jacques 11. Drame Ilistorique. Bvo# 5s# 

81 ILihn-I l:iliii, Giaiin, Gedichte. Bvo. 8s. 

82 Bertliold, Gedichte. 12iii(). 5s. 

83 Mosen, J., I Iciiiricli der Fitikler, Konig der Deutschen# Schaospiel. Itmo# Ss. 

84 Schliiiiiheiger, Lieutenant von Katt, oder des Krouprinzen Flucht# Trauerspiel# 

12mu. 3s. 


NOVELS AND ROMAN€«S. 

85 Le Sachet. Nouvelles. Par MM. Charles, David, Desprez, &c. Bvo# 

86 Botliii, Mine Camille, Savinie. 2 Vols. Bvo. 158.^^^^^^ 

87 Balzac, M. de, Scenes dc la Vic Priv^e. Tome I, ClflB^^%d# 

88 Luhaye, Mine. S. de, La Soeur de la ChaMt^, ou la Fiile unique# S Vols# 

12mo. 9s« 
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cisely lill up all thf oval hiatuses of this extraordinary monument. 
O'.iiis, 'r}phon, Horus, Vulcan, Amibis, Apollo, Anuiion, are 
unioiig the names of the gods supposed to have preceded Meiies; 
and the learned reader, in looking at the impel feet titles of the 
first line of the tablet of Abydos, will, we think, see among them 
some of th^ titular s\nibols of these verv gods. But we throw 
out this hint ineiely as eonjeetural; we neither consider it proved, 
nor neceessaiy, as far as our theory is concerned, to be pioved. 
All we coiisidei pio\ed is, that everything is vague respecting the 
monumental and architectural antiquities of Kgypt, until the era 
of the founder of the eighteenth dynasty, called Amosis by the 
chronologies, and whose titular oval stands seventh on the second 
line of^he Stone of Abydos. Fioni that time the strongest lay 
of light is poured upon Egyptian history; so much so — and we 
shall show that Rossellini ptoves it — that we may safely lepeat 
the emphatic phrase which we before applied to his successois in 
iJie eighteenth dynasty, that we are enabled by means of leccnt 
tiiacoveries to know not less of them (in some lespects moie) than 
ye know of our own Plantagenets. 

e shall return, therefore, at once to Rossellini, and to the 
series of evidences which he pioduces to substantiate this 
proposition. And first to the point whem e we divi'igvd ; 
Itovention of architectuial foims. No an hitet t, we 
ies to admit that he will find the typi' oi the geiin 
iitecturai order among the colonna«iis and poituois 
i‘ the plain of Thebes or line the banks ot the N lie. 
%es, as Belzoni had, indeed, beloie tiemoiistiated b\ 

: fiiese kings were familiar with the aich. I’liis tin y 
jht^ented, since every tyio knows the cumbious sub- 
arch employed by the Cyclopeims, whom they suc- 
reservation respecting the invention of the Done 
^ indeed, madg in favour of the Athenian colonists 
Bvr ^fv^***^ that reservation can no longei be maintained; 
Seltm exhibits Doric columns constituting the |>oiticoes of 
Hhieh are clearly traceable to the same extiaoidiiKiiy eia. 
truscan vases and the Greek scioll oinameiit me equally 
gned* by Rossellini to Egyptian invention. It is piobable 
^ .at the Cyclopean shepherds met tly used an mioinamented cylin- 
der for supporting roofs — like those at the palace of MiUlaii in 
South America, a monument asciibed by the Indians, as it was 
'usual with all nations ^th regaid to Cyelopean monunieiits, to 
the Giants, to the “ Waudet lug or to the ^rullecaiis, 

who preceded the ^V'xieans. Some of their cyliiidric. pillais, 
indeed, lemain in Ireland, Palestine, ami othei paitsol tliewuiid, 
to the present day. \ 

But there is a more singular pi oof of the inventive genius of 
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the race of kinf*s, who, according to our view, founded social 
order and civdi^ation on th<* wreck of the pasloral comiiiunity *‘of 
goods.” Not the sliglitest improvement has been made in the 
tasteful forms of their household furniture down to the present day, 
A curious inference grows oat of this fact, the truth of w'hich any of 
our readers will at once admit b> throwing a glance on the superb 
chairs, couches, sofas, footstools, tables, and beaulets, exhibited 
by llossellini. It is this — that the luxurious custom of squatting 
on ottomans, which now prevails over the £)ast, and of dining 
inconvenienll) from lra}s placed on a low stool, is a much later in- 
. vention. 'I'he bigyptians of the remote age in question evidently 
‘ sat as the luiropeans now do, and employed their tables in the samn 
inusculme manner, avoiding the efl'eminately recumbent* position 
emphned by the liomuns at their dinners. Itossellini adds to this 
iutormation the stdl more curious exhibition of all the details of 
an ICgyptian upholstcier’s workshop, between three and four 
thousand }t'ars ago. \Vc see ail the forms of household fumitura 
undei the pro<>ressi\e operations of the w'orkman’s hand; the cutting 
and tui nin<> implements by w l^ypciiey were made ; the Joining 
glueing ot the pints; of polishing thein» when 

phte, witli pumice-stolid or of gilding and adorning tiMS 
stsiHed silken eushions like the modern. This eahibitt^ € " 
tails oi an IvjNptiuii upholsterer’s workshop is only a fiQ 
oi the detaiU supplied l>y Rossellini of all the other 
niifaetures ot Kgypt, and which, in all cas^, pcMS 
ininiilei\ aeeuiati and einiuusly attractive character 
and the necessity of touching, before we conclod 
impoitant contemplations and more serious as 
elude us from following up this sketch of the art 
I'.gyptian upholstery by an equally succinct 
ueeuiiiit of all the various trades and processes 
which existed in Egypt 1800 years before theCh 
ail tii(‘ information necessary to complete the su 
rally descripti\<‘ point of view, W'e must refer our 
ai ranged seiies of the trades and manufactures of 
forth in Rossellini’s illustrations. We have no hesijblt' 
daring that, not only a very interesting, but a very ace 
on “ j'Ig\ptiim trades and manufactures,’’ at the era UW tpaiilk' 
might be derived from the materials furnished by RossHS|loi* 

After our eniimorution of some of the early arts, IpcItMtQg 
aiies pet di tec, of ancient Egypt, oifr readers may have b0|ii 
tempted, natiirall}, to exclaim, There is nothing new under 
the siin.” Rut the exclamation would he still more justifiable 
and appropriate after a complete survey of the trades and manu- 
factures of Egypt ; for the greatuf part of them exhibit the same 
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tools, implonicnls, and processes, as arc employed in oiir work- 
siiops and inanufactones of the present day. The whole process 
of manufacturing silk and cotton, with all its details of reeling, 
carding, weaving, dveing, and patterning, may be more espe- 
cially named. Another interesting jUiblication might derive the 
superior aeciyacy and authenticity of its materials from the pic- 
tural narrative brought by liusselliiii before the evidence of the eye. 
We mean “ A natural hist m if of the hinJs anil fishes of l''gjf'pt” 
The natural histories of Aristotle, Pliny, and indeed of more accu- 
rate modern philosophers, might fail in imparting to the impiirer the 
narrative delineations of the writer. All oral or written descrip- 
tion must, from the nature of things, be accompanied by imle- 
finitenesfand vagueness. Not so the pictural descriptions given 
in coloured imitation of the natural obj«‘ct by tlu' Kgyptiaii 
naturalists, and rendered complete liv inscriptions, recfirdmg the 
natpae and physical properties of the object— in some cases, 
yfiihoiit a doubt, the genus and the class. 

Tbet^ materials for a history of ancient h'gypt under the IHth 
AjimfSity 9re made still more complete — we may say peifectly 
>p1ete — by other illustrations of Rossellini, w hich < stabii-'h a 
to tha^ Unq^Uestionabie veracity and tidelity which can be 
‘ of no other history but a pictural om. Almost all 
, customs and amusements, religious, milit.ny, or Jurlicial, 
‘' wmestic. royal or plebeian, of the ICgyptian pi’<»ple, 
I* splendid era to which we aie lefenmg —some even 
and vulgar amusements — aie singidaily in ci>n- 
those of the present day. ^Thc dogs employed m 
reonpled like those of the present day, which tln'v, 
Ithn hounds employed in himting, lesemhh', with 
^ teeptiems in appaicntiy lost vai.eties, as to foim 
the gorgeous details of tlu* haughty courts 
>hs, of whicU we merely obtain glimpses in the 
l^ugbt before us wdth the vivid < fhracy of some 
lagbric exhibition of departed things and persons, 
the portrait of the Pharaoh who received and elevated 
^ hisjpriroe minister, given with the accuraey of a profile 
Sim IV, We see, with the same accuracy, in all the 
lured '^rieties of court costume, and accompanied by ail the 
^kturesque or grotesque insignia of ancient office, the wives, the 
Qtmghters, the princes, the generals, the poiitifl's, not only of this 
prince, separated from its By so vast a chronological chasm, but of 
all his immediate successors up to the ciihninutiiig point of the 
dynasty’s ambitious magtiificencc, which l(‘rminaU'd with the great 
Sesostris. We see the portrait of that prince a hundred times re- 
peated,and we are made not oAly more familiar with it than with 
any of the dubious poi traits of the other conquerors of antiquity. 
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but as familiar M'itli it as with the portraits of Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, or Nelson. We see, in the same phantasmagorical procession 
of defunct sovereigns, — although we consider the proof not made 
out as to the identical sovereign, — the accurately delineated portrait 
of that arrogant Pharaoh, wl^p, relying on his own autocracy, dared 
to o|)j)osc his own <lecisions to those of the Almighty — to oppose 
the natural magic, or philosophical conquests over infltter obtained 
by his priestly monasteries and scientihe colleges, against the mira- 
cles of God’s vicegerent — to pursue his chosen people through the 
opening Red Sea, and to display his audaq/ous banner, thus sin- 
gularly preservcil and displayed before us on the Stone of Abydos, 
amidst the ominous radiance of the fiery column which guided^ 
and protected the flying Israelites. 'J'he celebrated w;^r8, in all 
their remote but most romantic details, of Raineses Sesostf% 
also brought befor e us. Some of these details are imperfectly. Up In 
the pr esent tinre, supplied by Rossellini’s unfinished work— ^l^t An 
deficiencies are amply filled up by other recent authors on E^ypt#— 
by tiaririltun, Wilkiirsorr, Bel/oni, Felix, Head, apd- by the'jjjjjpfeal 
work of the French scierrtifre mission, the Anti^ttlAs 
while a lull dcscrijrlion of the historical tablets represen 
wars is supplied by Charnpollion in his jLe/lres, wijph'ti 
miitulcness and perspicuity rivalling a modern 

llul we hastcir from the historical detaUs ehtcU)) 

(riumplis of recent antiquarian discovery in l^ypt, 
however irrteresting and important they may*b®, !tll^ 
ordiuaic interest and irrferior importance to anoAe^^ 
out of the ertlirc subject, and to a considr^ffewii ' 
mean to devote the remaining portion of this 
the strikirrg illustrations and corroboration* of 
by J'igyptiau dist:ovt‘ry generally, but more paiti 
most recent illustrations of Rossellini. Onr ff 
cienlly familiar, doubtless, w'ith the history of^ 
he eoiaohorates atid illustrates thcMetails ^ 

ing the various events which linked the bth3l^i*1|ii 
•lews with that of the Pharaohs of the , 1 8th .d;^as^, 
matter has been so repeatedly and so amply dwo^ 
wliole body of Fgyptogra pliers, that a mete 
account of Josephus, embodying that of Manethp, ^ 
suflicicnt as a starting point for the commits 
make. A summary of its more remarkable features !»' 
for the eonveuieiice of our readers, be heqp comprised in a; fevrnnm, 
Mauctho’s statoiueiit is that, from the commencemenf of Ae 
Egy ptian Genesis to the time of Alexander, thirty-one dynasides 
rergned in Eiiypt. But the first fifteen of these are composed of 
the Aurita*, tlie gods and doini-geds of Egypt. These fifteen are 
they w'iiich Eusebius asserts to be false, and w'hich, as we have 
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shown, may be, under one aspect, pronounced so. These Auritae 
and deiiii-gods, to our view, are the antediluvian and postdilu- 
vian patiiarchs, to the time of Peleg, or Menes, w'ho was con- 
temporary with him, with whom they agtec in nuniher. 'I'liey 
are called generations, because the a«^»s of those patiiaichs weie 
in fact generations, and those liiteen generations, or pati raichs, who 
with their Fa§;an contempoianes iiatuiullv constituted the gieater 
and minor paternal gods of the ancients, tilled up,aceoiding to 'die 
same theory, the first tifteen impel feet ovals on the stone ot Abvdos. 
This view has the merit of peispicuous siiiiplicitv, because it leaves 
a sufficient number of ovals vacant from Menes to the sisteenth 


dynasty, with which Manetho’s leal histoi v of huinun kinus 
begins; for the kings of that dynasty down to 'I ima'iis, under 
whom the great pastoral irruption took place; for the si\ ovals 
of the pastoral kings constituting the seventeenth dynasty : leaving 
the Offtls universally admitted by ail learned min who have hi- 
tbertSi touched upon the subject to be thosi of the ei!>ht((nth 
djfhatty complete in every part of theii loiatioii. 'I'hat is tosav, tlie 
djfMtSty begins with the beetle, which 'riiothmos (w liom .lo'-ephns, 
MtuftraBhig Mauetbo, asserts to have expelled the shepht ids.) ap- 
ytifS to have taken for bis heraldic device upon his hanneis, his 
jriM^LaiKl htS •ignet'Cings : and this beetle, appauntlv ns* d on< e 
Tiimeas, becomes the favourite devne and (hut eom- 
H^KHjBfhe tkles of four of his descendants m siu ct ssion. '1 hns 
^MH^lKthe theory and frame-work of Main tho's histoi \ In < om< s 
and credible* We shall briefly, as beloie, touch upon 
H|B^Hping biblical facts and eras, to w hii h, in ( on)nii( tion w ith 
JHhbHIk refers, before we recapitulate, withupial bn vitv, tiu 
iliifil which Rossellini and other discuviieis have 
OQ the testimony of both. 

inferred from both, that it was dinin.; the time ot 
and during the collateral rogn ot the J^haiaoh 
CNia of the expelled native princes and the foniidt i of 
obelisk extant on the site of ancunt lltliopolis, that 
oHHm'n'as in l%ypt. This would give the dati of If C. 
!S|||Hpp S^cleg’s colonisation, cotempoiuiy with that of Mmes, 
jM PPP ^jjpve J3. C. £QQ7 as the date of the foimdation of the 
Iwjfflliin moimrcby. It is again to be infeiied iiom both, that 
MS ^epherds being expelled after a dynasty of '.’()() ytais l>y the 
/ll^araoh Thotbmos, it was during the splmdid iei<>ii of Ins sne- 
MpMor Amenoph that tlae .yiceroyshtp of ,lose|)h and the sittle- 
ment of the Hebrew colony in ligypt look plan ; and that it 
Was during the course o^the icigns of the sanu dynastv, thi ISlh, 
fliat the departure of the Israelites imdi i Mosi s, tallid O'-n) sifih, 
% priest of Heliopolis, by Maiie^lio, indisputably o< eiiiied ; under 
which king does not, as we have said befoie, appear to be clearly 
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established. The era of the famous ^Iceris, the 10th of them, 
is demonstrably fixed at B. C. JOS.'i. W'e submit the combined 
testimony of Manetho and Josephus, because they are corrobo- 
rated by the pictural narrative of the monuments recently dis- 
covered. According to the^ testimony of Manetho, the shepherd 
kings, on their expulsion, marched by the way of the Wilderness 
into Judaea, and there built a city called Jerusalcnr^ — an evident 
collusion of two eras, and two people of the same pastoral origin ! 
The historian afterwards introduces us to another race of the same 
people afflicted with leprosy, amounting in number to 800,<XX), 
and put to labour in the stone-quarries on Aie eastern side of the 
■ ^'ile. He then proceeds with the following extraordinary narra- 
tive : — Pharaoh being plied with petitions in behalf of these people 
for some place ol safe and easy retreat, they pitched upon Avaris, 
the seat of the former shepherds. ['I'his is evidently the land of 
Hameses or Goshen, embraced within the semicircular circuit 
of the old canal of the Pharaohs from Heliopolis to the Bed Sea, 
and still partly extant.] 'Phe prince granted them this boon, and 
no sooner were they settled in it, than, findipg it a commoiliQlini; 
spot for rebellion, they listed themselves under Osarsiph^ lt.jHd^j 
ol Heliopolis, and took an oath of fidelity to him*. .. , -vfj 

Here Osarsiph is obviously the Phonetic 
word Joseph, the title Sur, prince or lord, being eni* 
it. 'I'he two great Jewish leaders are confounded 
is called a priest of Heliopolis or On, by a, subakib 
function for that of his father-in-law. But Mwethn 
this priest, changing his religion, changed iu9 .,|iati]i;ei,s||9^ 

'^I'he oath above stated was, that they should abtti^ 
of the meats which the Egyptians accounted holy, and 
any of the Egyptian gods. Here the corrobot&dvfik^ 

Genesis chapter 43, verse 32, will naturally occur tb 
Manetho proceeds to state, that this reyoltkig lei 
called in the aid of the expelled Shepherds 
tribe of the same nation as themselves.) The allies.Ci 
greater ravages than before; so that Amenophis, tlie»|i 
shipping and fled into Ethiopia. But he returned after 
interval (thirteen years) with bis son RameseS' — ^routed;. 
shef)herd kings and the shepherd lepers, and drovb 
grt-at slaughter into Syria. 

We need not insist upon the striking analogies of mbbcall 
profane evidence in the above passage^ We shall con^e dJ ». 
selves to the statement of one inference and two facts. 1st. m 
ligious rites and the distinction of food into clean and unclean, 
which did not exist in the time of Osor^asen and Abraham, who 
both had cattle, and apparently \v>rshipped the same god, as evi- 
dently existed in the time of Auiciioph and Joseph ; as appears' 
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from the Scriptural history of the Egyptians and Joseph and his 
brethren dining at dilferent tables. '2itd. The agreement of both 
profane and saered history ^^ith the evidences of the monuments, 
that “ every shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians.” 
3rd. That the profane accounts perl)ectiy concur with the extant 
Egyptian monuments in showing that the Egyptian rulers, likt* 
other rulers of modern times, gave a falsilied and favourable gloss 
to what may be called their pietiiral bulletins of the real histofy ot 
the Hebrew Exodus. But the extant monuments fully bear out 
the authenticity of Alanetho. He gave the account of the I'^xodus 
Just as he found it picturally recorded. 'J'he pietural records, from 
which he copied, are in fact preserved and brought before our e}cs. 
In those records the Jews are evidently desciibcd, as he relates, 
in a state of armed insurrection against a monarch bearing the 
name of Rameses. They are seen entrenching themsebes against 
his armies by cutting down tiees — and finally entering into a con- 
tract with him. \\'e have hinted before our exclusive assumption, 
that it was under the first Pharaoh, named Raineses, that the 
Sitodrtta took place; inasmuch as before that event the cupti\e 
Jvsws are employed in building a treasure-city called b} his name ; 
|he hmd they occupied also was called by his name. Josejihus, 
Itmg on Manetho, W'ho, for the reason ue have above 
is suent as to the Egyptian Immiliation of the JCxodus, 
tithappened under another Thuthmos (namely, the 4tli), 
’ correctly intimated by the 4lh titular beetle on the Stone 
fos* But we should seek him, for the reason we have 
tithe Unit Rameses of the monuments. 'I'lii.s Ramest's js 
mdfed lOtfaerwise Armais — but by the (Greeks I>anaus ; 
0^1 is the last but one on the Rosetta stone, llt^ fol- 
lately the tenant of Beizoni’s tomb, .whom we, fur tbe 



aasert to be Petamon, defying any of the Phonetic 
to ipve him any other name ; and he immeiliatt iv pre- 
le last oval attributed at first by Chuinpullion to Raincses- 
hut to which we, supported by Ciiampollion's siibse- 
ation, and the assent of the majority of ]'.gvptogia- 
to Rameses the Second, named Me- Anion, w ho pie- 
ree.descents the great Rameses-Sesostris, and who, as 
or Sethosy commences the 19th d}iiasty. And here we 
i|i add our belief, that further Phonetic disco\ery will ascertain 
jftat the name Sethos was added on the titular oval to the name 
Rameses, being in certain cqbalistical cases interpreted both IMio- 
netically and titulariy. Of course this view w’ould accurately fix 
the era of Armais or Datiaus, the last but one of tbe 18tb dviiastv, 
and the last oval but one on the Stone of Abjdos, — making it 
concurrent w'itli the era ussiguud by tlie Hebrew chronology to 
the Exodus. Some additional considerations bear out this view. 
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Our readers will recollect the ingenious and learned theory of 
VVhiston, with which several splendid names in literature/ and 
aiiiong the rest \\ arburton, have concurred, that the great Ra- 
nieses-Sesostris himself — the first aud only Raineses of any note, 
according to Tacitus, was tj^e Pharaoh who pursued the Israelites 
into the Red Sea. It may be further stated, that Cliampollion 
hesitated whether he should not give the last titula/ oval but one 
on the Stone of Abydos to this great conqueror. There are 
certainly some points in the known history of Sesostris, especially 
the inglorious conclusion of his reign, and^the allegation that he 
was struck with blindness, which impart colour to this view : but, 
these inferences being conjectural, we shall exclude them at once 
from further consideration. There are, in fact, strong^)* circum- 
stances in the history of Armais or Danaus, which bear out our 
inference, that he was the Pharaoh of the Rxodus. He was ex- 
pelled and succeeded, as the Stone of Abydos shows, by a Baine- 
ses, (the Pameses 13elus of the historians,) who came from an 
eastern country, like Memnon or Ismendes, the founder of 
JV'J einnoniuin. Me-Amon is evidently the same name, thoi^ 
mark: of the genitive ii (beloved of Ammon) is drop|>ed> 
case of Ma'i'u or Menophra. He would naturally be Iktblf^ 
Hebrew allegation, that he knew not Joseph. ' Now 
(jieek J)anaus, is stated to be his brother. 
of his expulsion is accompanied by Arkite symbtds 
rative extends to his daughter Datiae, and to l|er g|WI| . 
Perseus,'^) which record the drowning of some 

!Many striking corroborations of this view 
but our remaining space warns us to desiilt, atu^. Wts ' ' 
prosecution of the suggestion to learned -leisure-^l^ 
ing, that some dduviul action of the Red Sea, unditn^^ 

Typhon, w ho is recorded to have perisbeck by die 
thunderbolt almost at the point where the Isi^ilca eill 
clearly traceable to this period. This is certdm> fi^| 
cently discovered Egyptian monuments, — and die 
inferentially among the rest,— point clearfy to some 
and humiliating event connected with the mra to wbiCikV 
Petariion, who iinmediately preceded Armius, and wllc 
and handsome portrait Rossellini pives, bady be^ioH^.li'i 
brother, holding insurgent or divided empire at Klilaiad'^... 
being called Petamon, but one distmguished by the^tyiamitH 
his patron-god Osiris, the other |iis paben-god' 

T'heso arc the two kings whom Cbampollion gratuitously iatid 
absurdly calls Mandonei and Osirci. l^othing, in fact, was ever 

* iMiglil not liis symbolic attributes, the winged horse and sore and great sword/’ 
(see Isaiah, xxvii. 1,) and the Arkite symbols connected with them, represent the fire 
and cloud which led and redeemed the Jewish ark ? 
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more clear in the Phonetic language than their name; — subse- 
quently one of the most common names in J£g}j>t. ^ow the 
mark of some flagrant disgrace is evidently inflicted on one of 
these brothers, who appears to have been at «ai with, or ex- 
pelled, by the other. A universal decree of the priestly colleges 
and of the nation seems to have aimed at obliterating the name 
of the one cllaracterized by the .symbol of 0.siiis fiom the list of 
Egyptian Pharaohs. The obliteration of his titular osiH is 
effected with so much pertinacity, wherever it is tound. that no 
one can doubt that he wa.s adjudged either to have sufleied some 
great misfortune, or to have committed some great oflence against 
the Egyptian theocracy and people. Pei haps the obliteiaiion 
of his p{|troD-8aint or god might be intended to convey, bv the 
short-hand of Egyptian record, that his god had desoited him, 
that god being, also, the symbol of a death by deluge, and that ho 
himself was obliterated from tne book ot lile. \N e have stated the 


facta, and shall not pursue the iiifeienees from them any fuither, 
dMt we may have space for more impoitant commciitaiy. 

Thi# Is chiefly suggested by the illustiations m the most re- 
Ctrtflfy pnlflirited Hvratsons of Rossellini's gieat woik, which con- 
nditelea one of the texts of our present aiticle. Besides the pui- 
the snceessiae kings of the Ibth dynasty, thus biounht 
fv/feao by their striking association with biblical lecouls, 
ir den^strated connection with the nieaic'^t tv tuts 
0*0tiurred*in the history of the gieat lamilv ot man- 
iqually complete series of the poi traits ot the 
SgypI who succeeded them, whethei IMiaiuohs oi 
down to the termination of the lust liiu, is given 
iiM* series of the kings from l^saintiietitluis 

it interesting on several accountv, because tluo- 
l dOiiteiiiporary history are no loiigti at \aiiauee 
period, and because it con Arms the git‘at mass of 
s, Wlule it corrects the minor details vvhuli wiie either 
llaciottSy in their associated evidence. 'I’he portiaits 
of Che Ptolemies are remarkable for the afqiiuadi to 
^e^*id(fai which they exhibit, though varu d m many 
t TSned distinctions of physiognomical c'xpressioii — 
m physiojgwomist will be tempted to diseern tcsti- 
r'htwpiials of the moral and intellectual qualities which iiistory has 
tMstgned to them. This portrait gallery of the later ICgvptian 
monaf^s is rendered cuvously attractive by the intioduction, 
for tito first time, of an. authentic portrait of the vcfluptiious and 
magnificent Cleopatra. Put, in the illustrations of latei I'.gvptian 
history to which wc are refeiring, theie are some othci euiiobo- 
rations and illustrations of Sofiptuial histoiy which we shall, 
en passantt consign to notice in a few brief passages. Rossellini’s 
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drawings exhibit in succession the portraits of several Pharaohs 
mentioned by name in Scripture — 'raraka, Zerah, Pharaoh- 
Ntcho, the famous Sabbaco — So, (iii Hebrew characters Suach) 
— the Sevecchus of the monuments. 'I'hc same portrait 
gallery also gives the portrait of the Phaiaoh-Hophra de- 
nounced III Scriptuie, — and the portrait of Amasis, who realised 
the denunciation against him. Lastly, it exhibits* the face of 
the famous Sliishak of ^j<iipture, uiitten Shishank on the monu- 
nients, (the e\pleti\e w being as before its only distinction), 
and not only of Shishak, his family and dynasty, but some of bis 
.cotemporaiies. Hefoie commenting on this extraordinary result 
'ol lecint Egyptian discoveiy, we shall adveit to another extra* 
oidniaiy loiioboration of Striptuie fiiinishcd by Ros^llinr, in 
some ifspects coinu < ted with this latter king of the 2£nd dynasty^ 
but iiioic (spi-ciallv with the subject of the 1 8th dynasty, whiell 
we have made the staiting point of our remarks. 

Eveiv pi rson iamiliai with Egyptian antiquities is avmre thirt 
the .If ws, (leativ distinguished as Jews, amidst other physiognOH 
iiiiial tvpf s of the vaiious coteinporary nations, aie exhibited <M> 
th<> i'.gvptiaii tnonuments. Dr. Young drew atfentNNi Id MM' 
exhihiud in th(‘ tomb of Petanion, eironeonsly suninisilig dVkftyll 
was a captive Jew, and that the tomb was that of Pbarnolf-NeiMln 
''J'lu se iiioneous siiriniscs have been utterly supeweded ll||||R 
ilisf ovi iu‘'>. I'he defunct tenant of the tomb was PettKiHAl df'f* 
IHtli dviiastv, the Acen-cherics (i. e. son of 
chioiiologu s. 4'he Jew is not a captive, but an AswCld 
out ot the four varieties of the human race, arranged 
anatoniii al an aicniacy as Lawrence could have arranged ^ 
consisting of tin* Red race, tiie Negro or black rsce,»aiilfi 
vaiietus ol the vvjiite race — the Caucasian and the 
'I'he figure is beyond a doubt a Jew ; it strikingly 
modem Jews, and beats an equal resemblance Itii alt tlie’ 

•lews fin the ICgyptiun monuments, how'ever located or ekciT 
'I'he costume ot iliese Jews is always the same. They 
bl.ii k and bushy hair occasionally bound by a red ffil 
sfinu tiiiif s they wear hats not unlike the bats draffiatieelly i 
to the .lews of the dark ages. They wear sa0idalB| ike 
pettif oat Ol / /ii/iIh-it, a baldric crossing one shonldcr, a ^ , 

whiih IS attacliefi a slioit sword or dagger, and w bett eQgagefii^ 
vvailike fipiiations, having the upper pint of the body covered tvitkt 
a ditf nsive coat, eitlu r fif leather or of^rmour, and wearing abbtlB 
the whole a tippit, like the capo of a modprn great coat. Tliese 
iatiei aie the Jews, tf> vvijoni vve have bi^fore referred, as in the 
ai t of If bi lling against oi making a contract with the Pharaoh 
Raineses; but Rossellmrs last of illustrations brings 
another race oi these people upon the stage. We mean those 
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who were captives in £gypt under the 18th dynasty and pre- 
vious to the Exodus, independently of other evidence drawn 
from the Phonetic language to prove that they are Jews, no 
cursory reader, who glances at their lineaments and persons, will 
for a moment doubt their identity. ♦ These Jews are employed, 
under the dynasty of the very kings cotemporary with Moses, in the 
specific act 'of slavery, which he and ^lanetho both describe 
—namely, making bricks and working in the quarries. ’ An 
Egyptian task-master superintends the work ; and the bricks, ac- 
cording to their delineation, are piccisely those which are found 
in w'alls constructed of bricks, the date of which is assignable to 
the era in question. 

We Ivaive referred to the portrait of Shishak, his family, his 
dynasty, and the chiefs of cotemporary nations. The subject we 
have treated brings us naturally to the consideration of the strong 
light which Rossellini’s illustrations throw upon this later peiiod 
of Egyptian history, while, at tlie same time, it biings a linal cui- 
XtdlOiation of the identity we are urging. Among the captive 
<Vi|ddfr.of the conquered nations represented as held in bonds by 
#41, jPhaiaoh Shishak, in colossal dimensions, on the walls of 
another of tlie people to whom we have referied, iden- 
aanae striking similarity of physiognomical hneanients. 
idtlflkillg is it, that it might be readily taken for a poitiaiUix' of 
ililiqMM'tKilaffS of Jews of the present day. We may even add, that 
thaO’One of whom it would foim a moie collect 
than sUhouettes generally are. Now in tlie whole 
l^opitdc interpretation we venture to assert that nothing 
IjMiditueiiigly clear than the reading, by which this individual 
®™#ii|is a Jew, can be found. The woids Mckk Joudah^ 
r.J^ttdab/’) are most distinctly expressed, and, as if to lix 
I more completely, the symbol holy mountain,” the 
even of the present time, is subjoined. It will be 
at once by the reader that Shishak was cotempoiaiy 
hiMROOlUid Rehoboam, and with another gieat event — the 
I of the ten tribes. Here again the autheiiticak'd llcbiew 
edeqoately fixes the cotemporary histoiy of Sliishak 
monuments. The chief passage in Sciiptuie, 
mhudukk is named, is so remarkable, that we shall sub- 
of it to the reader. 

* ** In the fifdi year of King Rehoboam, Shishak, king of Egypt, came 
ll|> against Jeitisdlem, beeSu^ they had transgressed against the Lord, 

^ With twdve hundred chariots, and threescore thousand iini semen : 
Ultd the people were without number that came with him out of Egypt; 

Lttbims, the Sukkiims, and the Ethiopians. 

" And he took the fenced cities^which pertained to Judah, and came 

to Jerusalem. 
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« So Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures ot the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king’s house: he took all: he carried away, also, the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made.” — 2 Chron. xii. 

This passage is illustrated by other passages in Scripture and 
in Josephus, of which we shall endeavour to give the sub- 
sttincc ill <i few brief sentences. Shishak had two daughters^ 
one man led subsequently to Jeroboam, the^ head ^ the ^ ten 
revolted tribes, who established himself as king at Samaria— 
the other to Solomon. The Jewish commentators lead us to 
infer that the latter saw the piincess first, when he fled to Egypt, 
during the rebellion of his brother Absalom. ^ But, whether 
this be so or not, a little comparison of the ScripturaUpassa^es 
with Josephus will throw light upon a somewhat romantic portiCNi 
of Egyptian and Jewish history. Solomon,^ as allowed by the 
Jewish law, had another wife, an Ammonite princess, who was the 
mother of Rehoboam. and who, of course, had the pre-eminence 
ovei the Egyptian wife, as the royal source of the flsvoui^ race 
destmeil to tei inmate in the Messiah. It may be safely infiMJsfl 
that iinlavouiable dispositions towards Solomon were cr ealea l^ 
the Eovptian couit by this circumstance. The BgyptiWi p yey, 
in “ Su/omi}i\ Song/’ who throughout employs EgyptlM T***S£^. 
tions, and compares the princely address of her lover to ^l*’*-***™ 
iiious action of the hoises in her father Pbarsioh a 
they were indeed unmatched in beauty as the Biohi ^ 

—speaks ol heiself as being dark as all the Egyptlf^ 
wcie, but handsome. She says that the (Plim wi™ 
has hioked upon her,” and refers mysteriously to 
hei “mothers sons,” either at her love or her marriig|e< 
the piincess was .compelled, as it is clear she woifld.’^ 
a suboidiiiate pait to the AmmonitisU queen in StflottI 
with no chance of the Egyptian line siicceedni||f to 
the politicians of Shishak’s court would have had 
to ho dissatisfied, considering the magnificent dowry ne 
stowed upon his daughter in marriage — the key fortrearf 

dolo, — and the sea-port of Ezion Gezer ^ ifriT i i l 

conimuiiicatmg with the wealth of India. Hefite a 
insight is given ns into the motives why Shishak and IMp 

“aiigiy brothel s” of Solomon’s wife, should encourage wMi idlM'' 
lion of Jeioboain against Solomon’s son Behoboam, 

Shishak should give him the secon<kdaughter aa his wife, as he 
had already' given his sister to Hadad^, another rebel against 
Solomon. This circunistiiuce explains th^^motives which prompted 
Shishak to “come up” against Jerusalem, and render Rehoboam 
his tributary, as recorded in the preceding passage. 

One of the most remarkable events in recent Egyptian dis- 
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covery is, the striking iilustratinn which it supplies of the above 
romantic passage in ancient history, and of the splendid dramatis 
perhona thus bi ought upon the stage. Kossellnii, like a magi- 
cian, evokes fiom the tomb, after so long an inteival, the chief of 
the verj characters refened to, in ill the vivid accurac} of phv- 
sioguomical outline, in the costume they wore when living, and 
with singular associations of cotempoiai> details. The poi trait of 
Shishak is brought belore us; the poitiait ot Shishak the vounger 
and of Oboiclioii. the bi others-in-law of Solomon, and possible the 
** angry brothels” leferied to; the poitiaitot Ins son lithoboam, 
and, in all probability, if the analogical inleitnces of a lecent 
traveller are to be believed, the portiait of the Egvptiun piincess, 
Solonion-’s wife, who evidently, iioin the stiuctuie ot the Suited 
Opera (foraoit is), called Solomon’s Song — but, in tact, consisting 
of aoine forty songs, in every possible vaiietv ot mood and measuie, 
including rhyme,*— -would appear to have been pait contiibutoi 


• We flubjoin a Bpecimen of these songs in the unadulterHtt ti Hthrtw, 

dliretted of the later corruption ofthe mason tic pointh, adding neitlu r \()\^( I noi crtiibo- 
napt to it| but giving to each itsprumtne Phuiietu power [he duli(.«»i t ir \Mi] rt>- 
COgniae not only the regularity and accuracy of the iiutre, hut its intJl.Huous and 
languishing beauty in conformity viith the bub)t*(t. \Vi hwi* anotlur leisoii ior 
giving ibis poetical ^sample from the Song of Solomon on i(((»unt ot thf i pn in 
IMMlOciaUoii which pervades iu The pnneebs is called sister bride/' atiordin^ to 
fha e^act form of the inscriptions, and ^he is compau d to a s itrco ^.irdt ii iiat ln^ a 
^aled fountain in its which every scholar kuoi»«( was dedicau d to Vmoion, and bet amt 
aids the Cireek Temenos attached to mo*^t oi the (^ret k imtiatorx temph s 1 ht 
wbe guarded these gardens in bg>pt weie the fiiht ordt r of nuns i he sat rid 
f some of which, according to Taeutonant Beec h> , arc t xtant on tlx nortlx m 
^Africa, the seat of tlie well known lJesperid(b(the Oret k p iradibi and i>ne, 

■ to All Bey, is eatantin Cyprus, — wereobvioubl) borrowed from the oii^inal 
Tall saortd gardens, the Mosaic £den. 

Gan nottl Ahatbi 
' Cale ; gaii noul 

Moin huthim, sheleic 
ParadU romumin ; 

Om pn megadis 

Camphi m om nardim 

Nardim u karkim 
Cane u Cinamon 



01 col otze lebne 
Mur u ealeth ; 

Om col rashi basmin, 

Moin eganim ; 

Bar mim eiim ; 

Unalim min Lebnon. 

A ** iatrid garden** is my “ huter-htule** 

A sacred garden and a well-spring sealed ; 

A paradise of sweets wherein preside 

The fairest iVuib which spiciest blossoms yield 

Such as in^'outhful Eden were revealed , 

Camphor an^l spikenard flourish npdbt its flowers, 
Spikenard and balsam, cane and cinnamon , 

Gem -scattering fountains bathe its fragnint bowers 
Of myrrh and incense^ balm and origan , 

While living waters leap from cedary Lebanon. 
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with Solomon in that production. It is indeed most singular, 
that not only the Canticles are characterized throughout by Egyp- 
tian associations, but the chief songs among the Psalms relating 
to Solomon, of which we may specify the four following, — the 
21 St, the 4olh, the 72nd, #nd the 110th. 'I'he last especially 
(and we may add that Chainpollion supported this view by 
expecting t»> lind anti<]ue portions of the Psahifs among the 
Egyptian inscriptions,) is the more remarkable point, inasmuch 
as, \Mth our present imperfect knowledge of the Phonetic and 
symbolic laiiguagi s, it might be with carti and accuracy trans- 
fuM’d into the form of an hieroglyphical inscription. The other 
thiee icsemhle — (tlie 72nd strikingl}) — the formulary of inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks. ^ 

If the c\id« nces which tend to identify the above princess, the 
Egyptian wile of Solomon, with two female portraits, one at 
Kainac and one in the valley of the Queen’s Tombs, prove cor- 
ic( t, imagination will have no nason to disappoint itself, as it gene- 
rall\ (Iocs, on tinding its ben u- ideal oi beauty or accomplishment 
sinking winni bioughi to the test of ocular evidence so mpch 
bciuMth antic ipation. She is the same princess in fact, whose 
lull-hngth poitiait, in one of the queen’s tombs, startled Chaip- 
poilion, aic oiding to his own confession, by its 6e0nte Icfafowfe. 
i\oi (Iocs the poitiait of the same personage now given by 
sellini in an\ dcgiee belie Chainpollion’s admiring descr‘_ 

It is that oi a lady who, by any connoisseurs or arttlts Cl^ 
])ciioil, vcoiilil be piononiiced of consummate beauty; ai 
singnlar that, in the inscription associated with her name^^l 
called, like Anieus(‘the w ile of the first Amenophis, by ^19- 
alTci tionatc epithet which Solomon confers upon^ber,- 
“ sistei-inide," — k^'hich, as w'ell as the situation of the tombt^llijl^ < 
tilt* poitiait is found, indicates that she was one of tba 
io\a[ mins (h'dicatcd by a temporary vow of virginity tO 
\iccs of Aimnoii, and considered as nis ** virgin wives.” 

\\ c have ieti oiiiselves no space for some commentaries 
we p!o|)oscd on the mythology of ancient Egypt, as set fQ 
tli(‘ two i^antheoiis of Champullion and Wilkinson. We 
some othci occasion return to the subject; but in quitting ig 
the piesent, we shall brieHy say that, notwithstanding the, tedinii, 
ma/e of ahsurdities in which the last unfortunate theory of Cham* 
polliuii, — that of all alphabetic translation of the whole symbolic 




Die f>iini of oiir eoiiiineTUary may be concluded i0i4k Bingle line* In tb^ spirit of 
Tlionias Aitiore oi liOrd hyroii and the first of our aiQ^tory poets, Compared hit 

, ns 'tlM> ift^unient of hiH viudrliraL Duets, odes, ditbyrambic 
rhuptauhrs, tnuiiiplt.il and anacreontic songs, choruses, and the first model of 

the pu^toial may <ili bo found m *1^^01001011 's Song.” 
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language, — has involved the subject, two conclusions can be c learly 
extricated from the labyrinth; firstly, that the geometrical theology 
of Plato and the Platonists, which approximates by startling ana- 
logies to the Christian, may be traced to Kgypt; secondly, that 
the strongest corroborations of all Mie points embraced by the 
first ten books of Genesis may be derived from its types, symbols, 
and anaglyphs. 

We have now shown what the subject of Egyptian inquiiy has 
produced, and we have hinted what it is competent and likely to 
produce. We have shown, in the first place, with such curtail- 
ment or deficiency as our space and imperfect knowledge alone 
permit, the pagan evidences whic'h it brings forward in cono- 
boration^nd illustration of biblical recoid. To grapple with this 
department of the subject, in all its sublime ancl overwhelming 
associations, would in fact be scarcely less bold than an attemjit 
to write a pagan bible synchronically and historically correspond- 
ing with the dates and facts of the true. We have shown that the 
subject opens out new and momentous views of early history — 
that it fills up vast chasms in the invention and pi ogress of tin* 
arts and scieuces<~that it embraces perspicuous and credible 
views of the foundation, the development, and the progressive ten- 
daocy of political society — of the formation and progressive ten- 
i 'itoicies of language — and, finally, that inestimable desKh ratuni to 
a te8t,-worthy, real, and intelligible synchronology, which, 
^wAatablisltHsd, ought to create a new' era in history, and lead to the 
V ^AettMtiiction of a new rudiment into the groun<l-work of education. 

customary, and indeed natural, to assign a sp(>culutivc 
U'lllpMbtOlr to this study, but Rossellini’s great woik pioves that it 
wifeMllllbljf assigned. ’The most rigid political economist may find 
of fact there, from which, if he knows the eh inents of 
'tlSiNm science, he will derive new and iieccssaiy iniurmation. 
whole progress of the Egyptian arts and maiuifactuies in 
minutest details is lai^ open before him. Nor is that all. 
wHi find undeniable evidences that the progress fiom seif- 
to fieedom was the same in ancient as in morlern times, 
will find the evidences of the first division of tin* land, and of 
' wWingle tax recommended by Mr. John Mills — a tax of twenty 
percent. — that upon the land so divided, being appropriated to all 
dm purposes of government. He w ill find the Egyptian soi fs work- 
ing under the goad of a driver, like the negroes, in gangs, in the 
fields. He will find those, vassals subsequently substituting the 
work of foreign and conquered slaves, as at .Sparta and at Atlicns, 
for their own labours;* and he will find the evidences of the 
Metayer system— which Socrates and Plato recommended at 
Athens, as a means of raising tkp serfs in the scale of society, and 
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which Sisinondi sa>s was the step by which the bondage of 
serfdom Was broken in modern Kurope — adopted near four thou- 
sand years ago in the vicinity of Egyptian Thebes. 

We shall conclude with a few suggestions as to the practical 
results which may be expcctotl from future research, and as to the 
desiderata which still remain to be achieved. 

AVe have shown that Manetho is to be trusted — that he copied 
some of his statements, at least, from the monuments — that, if he 
copied fallacies, he at all events copied them correctly, and is not 
therefore to blame, or to be as a witness impugned. 

. Now he states two extraordinary points respecting the history 
‘which he says he copied from the Hermaic tablets and the obe- 
lisks written by Thoth, and placed in subterraneous apartments 
and winding passages, near the sounding statue of Memnon at 
Thebes. First, he avers that a portion of his history was retro- 
spective, being copied from that written by Thoth before the De- 
luge; that another portion of it was prospective, being a prophetic 
history of the luture destinies of the world. This otherwise in- 
credible statement becomes credible by his proved veracity in 
other matters. A\'e have the middle portion of hia history* bnA 
the antediluvian portion or Egyptian Genesis has not reach^nt* 
nor has the latter portion, — the book or books of the EgyptUus^ 
prophecies of Thoth, — reached us. Are these lost books tp Ip 
discovered in sculptured inscriptions still extant in the subtpnpn^ 


neons structures of Thebes, near the statue of Memnon? 
is one dcshk-i tilitm. We think their discovery probable. 
confirm the statement of Genesis when discovered ? is a niMp|pf% 
and important (|uestion even to geologists and natnyd^j)^ 
'I'hoth, or the first Hermes, throughout the East, at;^dbs9‘ 
day, is identilied awith Enoch. Have, in fact, some 
last inscriptions been discovered, and made their 
in the book of Enoch, lately published, — proved to have. 
in Ethiopia six centuries before tlie Christian era? That. ^K 
another legitimate subject of inquiry. Again, lost apecifes. 
animals appear in the Egyptian Zoology, now first ^ven by 
sellini, from the Egyptian monuments. Can an acci|f%lja.;ip^ 
scription of these lost species be obtained from the accomiMpljjllpij^ 
inscriptions ? Again, are the animal chimeras represented cpjdlli: 
Egyptian monuments meant to describe, or do they really. dcN.'i' 
scribe, lost species of antediluvian monsters, which geology haiU 
lately proved to have existed ? That i^ayother wortliy subject of 
inquiry. Lastly, the numerous artes perdjite,* to which we have 

♦ Willi iTlerciico to iho lost rei^s of Egyptian scienqub, two unevadable alternatives 
present themselves to the eye of reason while scrutinizing the first chapter of Genesis. 
Did the writer, an Egyptian by birth-place, bred by an Egyptian princess, tutored bj 
the Egypliiiii sop/ioi, derive fiom them a gealoglcal science, the truth of which the 
earth, when questioned, attests; and which the laborious Cuvier admits? — or from God? 
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drawn attention in the early part of tliis paper, — can they be reco- 
vered? That is a subject of inquiry which comes within the 
matter-of-fact province of the most rigid political economist. 

VVe have offered these few suggestions as a guide to future 
research ; others, more speculative,* will naturally occur to the 
scientihe men interested in the subject. Who were the nume- 
rous contemporary nations, with whom the kings of the eighteenth 
and successive dynasties are represented on the monuments as 
being at war? Is the proof that India was among those con- 
quests, or the communication with it a source of Egyptian wealth, 
made out by the Indian animals and products introduced in the 
triumphal processions? Was there a double commercial coni- 
municarion with India? Istly, by the thrice opened canal of the 
Pharaohs, extending from the neighbourhood of Cairo to the 
Red Sea; and 2ndly, by an artificial causeway or rail-road, ex- 
tending across the desert (there are strong local evidences of it) 
from Karnac to Kosscir? Who arc the p(‘<)ple with haw berks 
and horned helmets like the Saxons ? Are the people with bushy 
hair, crowned with the Babylonian mitre, and wearing flowing 
mbea, and who resemble the figures on the Persepolitan monu- 
iBCnfs,-=-Bactrians and Medes? Are the bearded people with 
tunics, resembling in their physiognomy the modern 
Itli8:^ans, and who are called Roroit and Moskausch in the 


;.jMi^S]^tions, the RoHsi and Moschici of the classics, the Sons of 
in the Scriptures, and the JVluscoviteH of the present day ? 
.\;^^''the Ponrosata, as alleged by Champolliun, an JOast Indian 
Are the race of men with blue eyes, fair complexions, 
led hair, tattooed, and wearing painted skins, our Celtic or 
ancestors? The negroes arc easily recognized ; but they 
'not* the negroes of the present day, brutalized by ages of 
and slavery. Is the Chinese type among the captives? 
suspect it. Again, are « the red and hemdiess race of noble 
and handsome costume, depicted at Luxnre as driven to 
t^^P^ raips by Sesostris, the red and beardless race of American 
r^l^idiiins depicted on the monuments of New Spain, 'and wearing 
ajiine pairo-formed diadem? We refer not to the grotesipie 
'Tdlt^fiaiis of Palenque who, in costume, and receding forehead, 
nsa^mble thfe enslaved Oscaus of the old Etrurian monuments;* 


wa| he inspired? liut a perfect geulupcal bciciu'c* ;ittests sni equal knuwItHlge of 
t!ic whole circuit of sciences. The conU-st of these vt iihlMosrs, befoie Pli.traoh, 

I pTajs singular tnhtite to their urtiotfof** knowledj^e und power.” No supernatmal aid 
ii'Sntioiaied. Three of the rtf racles of their nutiirai mugic (see Sir 1). Brewster) the 
jugglers of the East can and cf^jHTform now, Jii the lourfli — an aUeiupt lo produce 
the lowest form of life — the^’ fad. P'roiii tie* wholt' siateinent, one infeiencc is safe, 
that the ambition of the priestly cliemist.s and anatomists bad been led from the tiiumphs 
of embatminj^ mid chicken-hatching, lo U Frankeniitein-cxpi^vhiwui on the vital fluids 
and on tlie principle of ife. 

♦ The cycles used by the Etrurians and the Mohicans (derived from the Tulleques 
or ** toandering Masons'') iiQTCQ. Many of their symbols and numerical signs agree. 
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but to the more classic race of 7ed and l/eard/ess men who are seen 
at the |)alac(‘s of Mit/laii, and at the l'/uu'c?-’l'(’inj)/c of Oaxaca. 

^J’Ijcsc are a few of the cm ious hist<Jiiral questions gi owing out of 
a merelv limited poition of the whole momentous iiiquirv. Again, 
it is well known to e\eiy scholar conversant with the Chinese lan- 
guage, that the oiiginal form of the elemeiitarv hieroglyphics of 
the Chinese leseinhled the fCgvptian symbols; — a for in- 

stance, was depicted as a mouth by two curved Hues as in EgypU 
lint a inoiith now in China is i<‘pieseiited by four straight lines, 
and all the oiignial iinitatue sMiibols of tlie«Chinese arc broken 
up 111 tlu“ same inaiiiier and for the same purpose. That purpose 
was to classily the symbols in the Chinese dictionary; it was the 
only couise lelt witli legard to a symbolic language; wjiile the 
dictionaiy ol an alphabetic or phonetic language naturally follows 
the oidei of the alphabet. The Chinese symbols are ai'ranged 
in (lasses, to the number of two hundred and seventeen, accord- 
ing to the uuinbei ol stiaight stiokes which they contain : thit, 
theieloie, wlm li we have taken for our instance, originally coti* 
sistiug ol tworiirred /tues,i\o\\ comes under the classof four stndceS* 
iVliicIi inoi(‘ might bo addl'd as to the Chinese mode of classifyilig 
in their dictioiiaiies the combined symbols of combined Wordi* 
lint we hav(‘ said enough for our purpose. The point at wbidh 
we aim is to exhihit a dcsidt'iatum. Jrlad the learned collegtsol 
]*>gvpt a similai mode of classifying their symbols in dicltonariot 
to tiiat ol China r' Might curved as well af straight linea 'iti 
employed in classilicatioii ? The confusion arising from sucbtH 
multitude of sviubols us the Egyptian, renders it incredible WH/k. 
they could liuvc been without such a classification, laelu^bdi' 
that to b<' discoveied among the monuments? That wiOttkl iodijiMi' 
be a lull coinph tiAii of the instrumentality of our pnsaeut hiwrihv 
gly pineal knowledge. The interpretation of the iu80ri|>d0VMNd!iiMlli 
only be expected from a full completion of the at present 
feci iiistiuiiieiitality of the symbolic language. The Other bruBUlb, 
ol the hicioglv pineal language, the Phonetic, may be ^ooo'ttncalllL 
peilect as lar as its iiisti uineiitality is concerned. The alNIMpp 
purpose can only be legitimately accomplished by adding ha’4lil|' 
iiuiiiber ol interpreted symbols collected by Mr. Wilkinson* id'lv 
woik tiic title of which precedes this paper; and fibat t uM l ti tna 
must be eft'eeted chieHy by cautious an<l pertinacious i|ldttSlRy><w‘ 
by an eschew al of all visionaiy system-building— by fact nnd m* 
seal ch, suppoi ting tlieir slow but certain advances on the ttnAi^ 
ing data of corioborating evidence — "anv^ on the experiraentdi 
logic ol till* deciphering ait. ^ 

Tlio pcculiai (haket rc-si-inblt's no Tgcoided languogc but the Oscan ; as, for 

example, these words Ironi a Periii;iaii inscri^ilion found in 1322 on ziCyclopean monu- 
nicm ill Tuscany , bpaiicxl ; Eplt , Tliundiuitl. 

z C2 
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Art. IV. — 1. Briefwechsel zwischen Gothe und Zeller, in den 
Jahren 1796 bis J83*2; hcraiisgegeben voii Dr. I'ricdricli 
Wilhelm Ricmer, Grossherzog. *Saclis. Hofrathe unci Dihlio- 
thekar. 6 vols. Bvo. Beilin, 1833, 1S34. Duiicker uinl 
Huniblot. 

2. Got he's Tlrfcficechsel mit eincm Kinde. Ister und Cter 
Theil. Berlin, 1833. Dumniler. 

Those who employ their leisure hours in the study of Giithe’s 
genius and character have at least one consolation — they know 
that whfft they strive to know they have full means of knowing. 
They are not working in the dark, or floating in the air. No 
poet has left behind him more complete and coinpn'hensive data 
for an analysis of his own mind than .lohann Wolfgang von 
GKithe. Besides his autobiography, and his minute and cirenmstun- 
tial diary (the Tag- und JahteslJe/ie), the aecounl of his Swi'.s and 
Italian ti'avels, and the share he took in the Prussian eainpaign of 
179« —we have the interesting and authentic' docnmenls colleeted 
by Mrs. Austin, the correspondence with Schiller and with I/a- 
▼ater, many interesting notices in the Sachlas's — and now, last of 
all, but perhaps first in point of importance, we ha\e the \uiicd 
and attractive correspondence with Professor Zelter, and the* 
ilrange and romantic love-traflic with the sister of Ch inens Bien- 
.tmio. With such clear and extensive details beibic him, let no 
‘CiUb delight to deceive himself and others b\ throwing a nustic 
'irtil over the clear and well-defined personulit\ ol the great Gcr- 
Itun poet and philosopher. There is nothing of the' Hichter 
0r<of the Beethoven in his genius; wc need not mount up into 
‘iMlIven, or descend into hell, in order to catch a glimpse of his 
flMblance; he stands upon(ierrn Jirma, and delights only in those 
)igi4ibtical raroblings and flights, of which man, sa/vd humnnitate, is 
^pable. Beauty, simplicity, symmetry, grace, ease, cheerfulness 
'^^^e who understands and feels these things understands and 
'feels the genius of Gothe. It has indeed been said, that mystery 
bad unintelligibility form a distinguishing feature in the character 
of GiMe's intellect, as they arc alleged to do of a certain kind of 
geniusin general and of German genius in particular; — Gothe 
‘himself, in the correspondence before us {^Zelter, vol. ii.), con- 
fesses that he had himingeheimnisst not a little — smuggled not 
a few mysteries into (he second part of Faust ; — but tliey who 
know Gothe well wilbbc the first to admit that this inystilica- 
tion, so far from being a leading featuie of his genius, is, in the 
worst view of the case, only a whimsical tiick of his old age, in- 
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oculatcd upon him from the East. Great part of the alleged 
mystery, however, lies only in the perverse and confused brains of 
those who alh'ge it — men who can never be made to understand 
that a nail is driven in only to fasten two boards, and that a joke 
was never intended for any diing else than a joke. When Gothe 
is not clear, he is not Giithe. With this conviction^ let us enter 
upon the perusal of the interesting correspondence before us, and 
we shall rise from it with a mingled impression of rational admira- 
tion of the writer’s genius, and a healthy distrust in the readers’ 
talents, such as falls not to their lot, who iiciver read or write any 
. thing except in a state of intellectual intoxication. 

'I’he lelleis to and from Professor Zelter — we shall speak of 
them in the first place — form a most lively and entertaining 
niedlev of literary gossip. Lord Byron and Beethoven, Victor 
If ngo and Ludwig Uhland, Berlin play-bills and Sebastian 
Bach, Graun and Giillparzcr, Brandenburg turnips and anti- 
^iewlonian optics, H’.indel and Hegel, Thomas Carlyle and Lud- 
wig Biirne’s letters from Paris — things the most different in 
kind, and the most distant from one another in time, place, 
circumstances — are here strung together in one laughing garlandt 
and sudused with a common flush of good-humour and good 
sense. ^V^ consider these six volumes of Zelter’s correspondence 
with Giithe, not only as one of the choicest sections of the 
}!iiua Got/iianu with which our German library is adorned, bot M; 
one of the most valuable additions to the history of poetry awcf^i, 
the ai ts in Germany that have been made for many years. 

Professor Zelter, the hero of these volumes, is a most 
bic and a most amusing character. If such men as he, and 
women as Bcttina Brentano, cross the Channel a little 
qnently than our English prejudices have hitherto allowed 
do, — we shall soon see an entire divorce published betweefB^ii^l 
Teutonic neighbours and the epithets “ dull and weary,” to 
they have so long been wedded. Tfie man of tones is as 
as his art; he comes in upon us like a smack of a wbij>, or like 
I'xplosion of a cracker — confident in his own honest iotcfflity, 
sound worth, he makes no scraping bow when he introduijne 
self into the presence of the great, and mouths his racy spcecfti 
no learned phrases or scientific pretension — he comes bluntly 'hi» 
and says, “ Here I am, Charles Friedrich Zelter, profiessor of 
music in the Singing Academy of Berlin — I think so and so is n 
fool, and such and such is madness — i& y<)u agree with me, weH^ 
if you dift'er from me, why then no matt^ — perhaps it is only so 
much the worse for you.”. It is this goo^h union red honesty that 
so agreeably neutralizes any Johnsonian dogmatism with which 
the professor may now and then c^eal out wholesale his anathema- 
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thing opinions. Besides, the professor had* a right to give his 
opinion, and to speak like one iiaviiig authority ; he was a working 
man, a man who had raised himself from the humble coiidilioii ot 
a common stone-mason to the dignity of professor of music in 
the most musical capital of Europe, end that sheerly by the inde- 
fatigable cultivation of a natural talent, during moments lew and 
far betw'een, snatched from the daily cares of a laborious lile. It 
was indeed this stunch persevering stuif of which Zelter 'was 
made, that formed the great link between him and the poetic sage 
of Weimar; a mere .wnsictf/i/e, qui\ /tfM.s/co«/e, could ne^er have 
drawn out GiJthe’s most familiar sympathies so fully as Zelter 
seems to have done. Gdthe’s early maxim had been, in the words 
of bis OM(n Faust, 

** Be thine to seek the honest ; gain 
No sballow-suuuding fools.’’ 

He was continually enforcing the artist’s great ilut_\ tA' zeurkitig for 
tbe solid applause of futurity, — not capering and cutting someisets 
Ifur tbe astonishment of the present. Zelter, who was the decluied 
aoemy of ail sorts of auto-didactic quackery in music, saw and ud- 
oaifOfll the same workmanlike spirit in the poetical pioductious of 
Giitbe; he had read and humbly sympathi/.ed with the toncise 
but comprehensive sentence in Mcister’s Lelivbncl'- — Airi’ is i.ono 

ISSHOKT — JUDGMENT DIl-’FlCi; 1.1 — OPfOilTl Nll\ n.El.T- 
UtG;-— he had in his secret hours composed and sung many 
bualidty tunes to tke healthy songs in which Cidthe’s dutiful 
spirit delighted to utter itself; these compositions piocuud luin a 
JNllwiy rntroduction to the person of the poet whose woiks lie hud 
10. kmg admired ; aud an acquaintance once made bciwetn two 
MHpb kindre^} spirits, could not but go on enwiulo in waimth and 
COfldielijty from. year to year, till at lust the foruial ^/c was ubun- 
djpgilid for ever for the familiar Da — and tbut, winch hud been liist 
.||{;^4tliaual interchange of indifi'erent words, became an bannonious 
'<i|^ indissoluble intermingling of ftieiidbcsi tliougbts. 

•Jsiir-We have called Professor Zelter tbe /leio of tliese U tiers. Let 
'll Hot he imagined from tbis that Gdtbe does nothnig inoic- than 
his Olympian nod of assent to the bumble eommuuicuiioiis of 
' ibo auto-struck mortal. Schiegers satire ou the eoiiespoiuieiice 
with kts^hillcf does not at all apply to the pre-eiit collection. — We 
used the term hero, because tbe profes.sor, puitly fiom bis novelty, 
partly from bis situation, and paitly from the briskness and laci- 
t|>,essof bis manner, is to,.tlve general reudtr, peihups, the inoie iu- 
terestiug of the two norrespondeuts. lie uet . too, through the 
whole seiies, as a sort 4f reportei of liejlm noveltii's to the ealin 

• We were jjoiiig in say hah — but the vtortliy Professor dietl veiy slioilly alter Gbtlic 
had shown him the way to a better uorich^ 
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secluded Weimarian sage — or, if we mify be allowed (though it is’ 
scarcely iti good taste) a very humble comparison, Gothe sits as 
the spider, and Zelter catches the ilics. Not less lich, how'ever, 
is the con espondc lice in cheering levelations of (ibthe’s character 
than in theatrical and musical gossip from Heriin. Gothe is the 
same Gothe indeed that we knew befoie — but he appears more 
at ease, more caieless, more familiar. We see more clearly than 
ever* the meaning of those golden words — 


“ Ich bin zii alt um etwas zii tadein, 

Doch jung genug nm etwas zu than." 

. When we consider what a frail and crazy vvoild W'C live in, the 
patient cheeiful activity of this hale octogenaiian is really pleasant 
ibi the t to behold. We see that llie calm resignayon, with 
\\hi< h G(Uhe inetthe mail) reveisc shocks that crowded upon him 
in Ills latter )eais, pioeeedcd not from indifference, as some 
allege, but from a wisi* model ation and a principle of duty. Of 
(lult/ we sa) — let not the student of the IV ahlverwandschaj^ten 
.shake liis head ! for though tins word, us we had occasion to men- 
tion 111 a late aiticle,* is not of very familiar use in Gdthe’s philo- 
soph), still lie was of too catholic a spiiit to reject it altogether, 
and aceoidingl) we aie delighted to find it once and again oc- 
cuiiiug ill till se laiuiltai letters. Die grosse Idee der 
“ the gieat idea ol diit)” — must .sustain us, says he to Zelter, on 
the inclandiol) occasion of the death of his son August; — '-** die 
Idee dee lyiii lil f '’ — what ( ould the most straight-laced KaQtiaaBl 
d(‘siie inoie inoial than tins? — Would that the narrow minda 
these autonomic pliilosopbcrs might allow them to do aa 
justice to Gbiiie aa Giilhe was ready to do, and has done, 
tlieiu ! ^ 

Still the nnwcMnied cheerful laboriousness of this old mall, to 
liis liigli artistico-scientific vocation, is the great charm of 
respondence now btfoie us. “ Schrift vor Schrift !** ** 
v'iiih r — “ uud so fut Ian /" arc his favourite and most cbaractet^l* 
tic pin uses, ill concluding a friendly and encouraging letter 
no less laboiions and sometimes embarrassed friends. ** Sci 
vor Sehntt” — “ One step after another !” there is a peculiar dnipilP 
in the vvoids, to those who know the sedulous devotioo Olill 
wlneli (idtlie, from vear tovear, built up to its perfect heighlllMI 
temple of Ionic beautv vvhicli God and nature called uj^n hint to 
raise. This is the true point of view from which to contemplate 
his rhaiacter — if we seek for the inaiikO( action and the potitici|m, 
we shall liiul the gieat philosopher and wlhc great artist dwindle 
into insignilieance. lU'ie Meiucl and<l?is fiieudsare in the right. 




• Wolftj.ing Mciizel on German literature. No. XXXt. p. 19. 
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They have done a great deal of good in awakening the torpid ac- 
tivities of their countrymen, and rousing them to the conscious- 
ness that men must feel and act, as well as meditate and ihynic; 
but they have done a reckless injustice to Gdthe’s genius, by 
calling on him to be what nature never intended him to be, and 
thrusting the sw'ord into his hand instead of the lyre. Gdlhe’s 
much spoken of universality is a universality of activity in his own 
proper sphere of the beautiful in art and nature ; not a universulity 
of rash and misdirected excursions into foreign regions, with 
whose vulgarcst localities he was unacquainted. As such, let us 
wisely be content to fake him; and as such let us view him, in his 
life, ill his works, and in his correspondence. 

The volumes before us are so rich in varied matter for instruc- 
tion ancT for amusement, that w'e shall not detain our readers 
longer W'ith loose and general observations on GlJthc’s chaiacter, 
which everyone may be p'esumed to have already made, or to he 
in the course of making, for himself. We hasten t»> our task, not 
so much of criticism as of selection. A ca''ket of peails i>> bcloic 
us; it is our pleasant and easy duty to string them together. 

Our first series of extracts is interwoven with a common piin- 
ciple, to which w’e beg the reader’s particular attention. It is the 
principle, that poetry, as well as the sister ait of sculpture, is es- 
sentially plastic. It strives to embody shajicless idea^ in some 
definite and palpable form of beauty ; it does not seek tf> dissi- 
pate every thing soljil and substantial into clouds and sun-bcains, 
89 the perverse practice of the Shelley school of poetry seems to 
ttfwh. It is not by convulsive starts, and gigantic giasps at soim- 
tl^g superhuman, somctiiiug undefined, perhaps impossible, that 
if must arrest the attention; measure, order, model ation, aie the 
conditions ofits action. These principles are familiar to those who 
8f9 conversant with Gdthe’s writings; to theiii*the following e.\- 
tMIlctS will be interesting, as confirming them in their rcusonahle 
wnh ; to others they may be instructive, and at the same time 
pMvess the charm of novelty. 

‘ "To ZeIiTER. Weimar, 50th October f 1808. 

"Receive my best thanks, dearest friend, for your good intentions to- 
wards my young musician Eberwein. The world of art is at present in 
too greait confusion to allow a young man easily to find out what he is 
abou|^,^ They are always ready to think they have found the well-spring 
eyeiy''^bere but where it actually flows, and, even after they have caught 
a distant glimpse of it, they grope about fruitlessly for the way that leads 
thither. * 

"This it is which giv^ me so much pain, when I contemplate the 
poetical strivings of some naif dozen young' men, who, with extraordi- 
nary talents, can never learn bow to use them. Werner, Oehlenschlagcr, 

9 
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Arnim, Brcntano, and others, work away indefatigably 5 but all their 
works run wild in an utter destitution of form and charactei. None 
of them will compichend the simple truth, that the highest, the only 
operation of art as of nature, is formation {Clcstallung) , and in every 
form SFECiricATiON, to the end that each individual product of art, as 
of nature, may have a distinct and peiinanent character of its own. 
When a man allows his humorous talent to run rampant^ as the whim 
of the moment may dictate, he cannot properly say that art has had any 
share^in the work ; as, from the scattered seed of the heathen gods beau- 
tiful new creations sprung up, so, in works of ait, we must not merely 
have a display of power, but something definite created by that power. 

One great evil, moreover, in this wild humoristical genius is that, 
/having no law and no fulcrum within itself, it sooner or later degene- 
rates into melancholy and ill humour, of which unhappy tendency we 
have lately had some striking examples from Richter and G 6 #es. Nor 
need we be afraid tliat men will ever be wanting to admire and gape at 
such inonsfrous jiroductions ; for the public is always indebted loan 
author who can stimulate it into a momentary craze. 

Perhaps you may find leisure, my dearfriend, to supply me with some 
slight traits of tlic aberrations of your musical youth 5 1 might edify my- 
sclt by comparing them with the erratic flights of some of our painters ; 
once for all must one endeavour to put these multiplied eccentricities 
into some soit oi order, and with a good conscientious curse leave them 
to shilt for themselves, employing the short space that remains to us in 
doing something that may have a chance to survive us. 

** I find 1 have been using stronglanguage, and am therefore compelled/ 
like all honest blustcicrs, to eat my own words. 1 entreat you, therefore^ 
to continue your attentions to Eberwein; he am glad to observe/^* 

alieady conceived a great respect for your institution, and feels UDUmitOfl\ 
confidence in you ; on this, however, he cannot reckon too much 3 foij 
with all tlieir professed respect for true genius, these young men afe 
generally found secretly to believe that great things are J.o be ncooih^ 
jdished only in tluyr own mad and unmethodical fashion. There aitl; 
many men w ho have a pretty good notion of the goal they must 
at, but who dream withal of arriving there by an aimless, louDgli^i^ 
and circuitous promenade. • ' 

'‘Of our late doings you will have been sufficiently informed by 
news[)aperb. 1 count myself happy in having been present at such 
imposing exhibition."'^ This ominous constellation has not left our j 
misphere without show’eriiig some of its favourable influence upon me* 
The cm pci or of France was peculiarly gracious. Both emperors baire 
honoured rnc with stars and ribbons, which of course wc, in all modesty^ 
most thankfully receive,*' &c. &c. 

We extract a very short passage from Zelter’s answer to this 
letter. • • • 

As to what you say about formation and ^ecification, your observa- 


* Wc presume the meeting of Napoleon Alexander at Erfurt, before the expe- 
dition to Spain. 
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tions applj perhaps with mdre force to music than to the plastic arts. 
To each of your erratic poets I could produce an erratic musician as 
a counterpart ; with wonder and terror do we behold ignes fatui and 
blood-streaks playing franticly on the horizon of Parnassus. Talents of 
the most extraordinary kind, as Cherubini, Beethoven, &c., wield the club 
of Hercules — to kill flies j wc must near gape with wonder, and then 
shrug our shoulders, at such a useless expenditure of talent to make 
trifles important and mightiest instruments mean. No art can ever ex- 
ercise a beneficial influence, which ranges so reckless, so sha|7cless, 
through infinite space, as our modern music does, exposing its holiest 
secrets, like an anatomical cabinet, or a collection of love-anecdotes, to 
satiate the curiosity of the populace, &c. Z.” 

So much for modern music, and ihc dangers to which it is ex- 
posed, n|pt from lack cither of genius or of art, but from its own 
unpruned luxuriance and unbridled revelry. VVe subjoin a few 
words from one of Gdthe’s letters of a later date (August ‘JO, 1 8 ‘jy), 
in which there is a short comparison drawn betv\eeii ISvion and 
Milton, evidently proceeding upon the same piinciples of criti- 
ciam by which Jean Paul Richter and Beetlioveii have been here 
tried.*~-In voi. i. p. 280, we read — 

** My Oerman Englishman has been playing a kindly part to me as 
missionary of English literature, and we have lately been reading some 
hrtevesting English poems together. Byron’s Heaven and Hell gave me 
neat pleasure ; be recited and 1 read. Wc next came upon Milton's 
Snmpaon ; and by this conjunction 1 first learnt who was tlie true anees- 
lorofByrcMl. Vastness and comprehensiveness of genius ( Uraiuhositat 
are the characteristics of both, though it iiinst he con- 
ih&fet that the modem is too often wild and unchastened, while his pre- 
mwessor is always simple and stately.” 

same regard to measure and moderation, which led (idthe, 
itli 1808, to make these criticisms on Werner, Gurus, ami llvroii, 
to|ljbn, Zelter, in 1818, to make some very scvcie remaiks on the 
;^’'i$i|^y-tra^ediaa Grillparzer. On the 24th of Muicii of that 
he writes to Gdthe thus — 

We have bod a ne^ tragedy lately, * The Ancestress,' by one Cirill- 
pmtlNr'f (sveb Wtbemupe); misery and moaning from beginning to end — 
The tasked Ancestress has been caught in a little piece of 
dUttlemltal by boiwimboad, who gives her the stiletto; and Destiny is 
ttow ndsed up to revenge this peccadillo upon a whole race of iunorents, 
that am bprn of this unhappy stock. Though they arc pure and spotless 
as the sun, yet are they all sent without remorse to the <levil. Bad as it 
is, however, the piece is far better than the vile Twcnly-fourtli of Feb- 
titary, where the animat eats, its own progeny. Talent tiiere certainly 
is, though lost to all good purposes ; there is an utter want of and 

without that the ahtde ia\si8eless.” 

One other quotation which falls mosl'fitly under the sume cate- 
gory, and we have done. It is iiothiug less than Gothe’s octoge- 
narian dictum on Victor Hugo aud the new literature of la jeuue 
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Fremce — -the literature of spectres, nigtitmares, and monsters. 
The words are golden, and may they not fall profitless from the 
lips of the wise ! 

*' Of the new French literature of dramas and romances, I will say, 
in one word — it is a literature of despair, from which, all that is true 
and beautiful must gradually and necessarily be banished. Notre Dame 
dc Paris seduces by the merit of diligent and well-applied study of 
ancient localities, manners, and events j but in the acting personages 
there is not a single trait of nature or of life. They are lifeless clay- 
figures, built up in very scientific proportions, but, excepting the wood 
and steel framework, mere stuffed dolls, with which the author plays his 
•pranks in a most unmerciful manner, twisting and dislocating them into 
the strangest postures, stretching them on the rack, whipping them 
through the scene, bodily and spiritually tearing them to tatteif ; yet all 
this he does with a most decided historico-rhetorieal talent, assisted by 
a lively imagination, without which, indeed, it were impossible that he 
should give birth to such abominations.” 


rroin these extracts the reader will perceive in what spirit he is 
to set himself to read and criticise such works aa Tor(}uato Tasaoi 
and Ipliigeitia. He who is accustomed to use literature as a mere 
intellectual stimulant — he who seeks only for the .excitement of wUd 
passion and hurried action — will pronounce senteuee of coik* 
denination on these masterpieces, as cold, dull, and uninteraotuig* 
Hut a taste formed on the models of Greece and Italy'^-eoe 
prefers the culm dignity of an antique Jupiter to the gigaotWl, 
writhiiigs of a Michel Angclcsque statue — one who Can 
bli'ssed hours on what to many may appear the monotOIKilW 
beauty of a lluphael or a Claude — such a one will read, aild 
read, the most iiisigniiicaut productions of Gdtbe’a Jgeniua, 
cver-mcreusiiig plj^asure, and recognise in the author of thCQt^ji 
mind most akin of any modern to the perfection of PlddiMit4l|i|i 
of Sophocles. 

The next extract which we shall iflake relates mewe to pevnifel^ 
than to principles. It contains Gdtbe’s ripely forMed 
the literary merits of two Germans, who are better iknown CMi^l 
their o\\ ii country, than many whose genius is far snpcrutt*«d(j 
mean the brothers Schlegel. The remarks of Gothe 
somewhat severe, especially as coming from a man whoM «^ti- 
cism is distinguished from that of all others by a spirit of mildness 
and kindliness, which has not without reason been blamed fetr at) 
excess of affected toleration ; but the nrovocafiott was gient, ilsd 
the retaliation well deserved. In the !Leiraig Almanack for 189^ 
A. W. Schlegel hud published, among ot^r equally contemptible 
personal epigrams, a couplet on Gdthe's correspondence with 
Schiller, iu which the latter poet^was made to appear in a very 
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ridiculous and humiliating position in reference to Gothc. Gdtlic, 
who loved Schiller personally, and venerated his genius as much 
as Wolfgang Menzel or Gustav Plitzer could desire, is roused 
up from his usual stale of philosophic indifference to vindicate the 
memory of his calumniated brother. His letter to this effect, 
along with that from Zclter which called it forth, are heie trans- 
lated. Th6 couplet which gave rise to it runs thus — 

" Viele kratzfiissige Biicklinge maebt dcni gcwaltigcu Gotbe * 
Schiller — dem scliwachlicben iiickt Gothe’s olympisches llaupt” — 

which, with the example of Coleridge to excuse us, we may tuin 
into an English elegiac, thus — 

“ Often and lowly scrapes and bows to omnipotent Gothc, 

SebiUer — Gbthe nods calm his Olympian head.” 


« To Gothe. 1 5th October, 1 S.*? 1 . 

** A. W. von Schlegel has disburdened himself lately of a few misera- 
ble lampoons against you and Schiller, in the Leipzig Almanack for I M32. 
Much gall, much water, and little wit. Of course a man may defend 
himself when attacked ; but, after hve-and-thirty years, to bring up again 
the old cud of a forgotten enmity against such a man as Schillci- —this 
certainly is no very favourable specimen of what is to be learned from 
studying the language of the Hindoos. He has turned the gun upon us, 
but be has forgotten to pot shot in it ; and the only good he achieves, is 
to make us look back upon the Xenien, by which haies and oxen were 
lighted to their long homes. The explosion caused by these insects was 
terrible enoi^b in its^day; but Schlegel, not content with this, comes 
ftmvard ^ain with his clumsy scythe, to wrc<xk a blind \cngcance, amuse 
public, and make himself ridiculous. The truth of the matter is, 
itiMt these learned aristocrats, with their books and their science, do not 
understand Scbiller, wbo, though a tolerable scholar, knew Euripides, A'ii- 
and Shakipeare, better than Greek, Latin, and English. For mysell, 
£^ay say that, when I consider how little has been done in the dramatic 
Hjtfit'^rince Schiller’s death, I perceive, for the first time, how gtcat a man 
luS^^pas. In bis smallest productions, whatever may be wanting, wc 
Mj^ always genius, where his sdteessors present us with a cajmi mortmim. 
'A'jlW sot much the more offended by this wanton attack on the part of 
( because there was a time when I entertained a high opinion of 
‘soth to e brothers, aod never could have supposedtheui capable of playiny; 
fim fool so egregiously as they have done." 


Then follows Gothe^s answer ; 


Zelter. 

^ Though it has always been my maxim to pay little altcntion to what 
other people say about me, but rather to direct all my energies to the 
yfork that is immediately MfoVe me, yet, as you have touclied on the sub- 
ject, 1 am not averse to gjive you my opinion of the Scblcgcls. These 
brothers, with all their fine natural talents, were and are unhappy men ; 
they attempted to do more than nature had given them capacity to do, 
and to paint that for which they hifi no talent ; the consequence of this 
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is, that they have done much harm both to art and literature. From the 
egotism joined with weakness, which these men preached and trumpeted 
forth as the true principle of art, our artists and connoisseurs have not yet 
recovered ; nay, we must be contented to allow them to remain in their 
error, unless we should choose to see them die in despair before the open- 
ing of their own eyes. As to F^ediich Schlegel, he choked himself with 
chewing the cud of moral and religious absurdities, which^however little 
satis^ction they gave to himself, he was always very willing to obtrude 
upon others ; this state of mind led him to seek refuge in Catholicism, 
ill which he was followed by a man of good but falsely excited talents — 
Adam Miillcr. . 

. “ Tiic Hindoo philosophy, in which they both ended^ was, when 

* looked at narrowly, only a pis-allcr. They were shrewd enough to see 
that neither German, Latin, nor Greek literature presented any field to 
them for brilliant achievements ; a crusade to the far East onlj^emained, 
and here August Wilhelm’s talent has manifested itself in a most honour- 
able way. All this, and more, will appear in due time. Schiller loved 
them not, or rather lie hated them 3 and, if 1 am not mistaken, there is in 
my correspondence with Schiller sufficient evidence to show the pains 1 
took to keep this dislike from breaking out in a disagreeable shape. In 
the great 1 evolution which they effected I was fortunate enough to escape 
with my head upon my shoulders, and this not without the displeasure of 
Nuvahs, who wished to put the extinguisher on me Altogether. Happily, 
however, 1 was always so busy with myself that I had no time to vex 
inyseli about what others thought of me. 

“ Schiller had good reason to be angry with them. They could do 
much to barricade his path, while he could do nothing to stop their 
giess. 1 recollect well when, on one occasion, dissatisfied with wy 
versal toleration, he said, ** ' Even Kotzebue, with his fertility, if 
respectable than this barren race, who, being always limping theiiM^dl|l 
in the re.ir, have notliing better to do than to cry back those whose 'Mh 
thusiasm spuis them onward. That August Schlegel dboidd rake^M' 
these ashes of discontent after such a lapse of time, has peihaps its 
reasons. Envy at the sight of so many more productive talent^ viMr 
lising, while ho is in the wane, and vexation at the poor appeannlilMi''llh 
made as a young '* *, must have left\ rankling in the bowm of |||^ 

worthy man, of which the new anti-Xenien you allude to are the ttHm 
ral products. You and I, however, arc old enough to let these £i»goC||p|' 
Strifes fall asleep, and work at that which cannot die. I have yet vuttif' 
a pi etty thread to spin, to reel ofiT, and to wind into a du^ and theoA 
threads arc of a kind that no man can break. 

All that is good, beautiful, and worthy, be and remain with yon, 

The following tribute to the memory of the great Niebuhr u 
interesting, not only from its connectibn*with the memory ofsuSh 
a man, but from the agreeable view it Resents to us of the ease 
with which Gothe, at the advanced age of eighty, could absorb 
himself in studies the most remote from those in which he had 
any poetical or scientific intercsla 

“From the invaluable Niebuhr 1 received a few weeks ago a beautiful let- 
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ter, aecompanjin^ the second part of his Roman History — a letter written 
in the full confidence that 1 knew him, and that 1 acknowledge his merit. 
This important book came to me in the most opportune manner, just at 
the moment when 1 had made a vow to abstain from all newspapers. 
I allowed my mind to lose itself with pleasure in those ancient times, 
and read the work continuously for some days — a procedure, indeerl, 
quite necessar}, in order that the mind may feel the reality of times and 
circumstances so different from the present. " > 

“ 1 cannot say, however, that I have any desire to enter beyond a cer- 
tain point into the dark regions of history ; but, for the sake ot the man 
whose method of study and whose object in studying 1 knew', I was 
willing that what interested him should also interest me. It was in truth 
Niebuhr, not the Roman history, that 1 studied. 'J'he profound ciiticism 
and the i^efatigable research of such a man interest us more than his 
work. Tte coTfus of the Agrarian Laws is not a subject likely to be of 
much interest to me; but the manner in which he explains them, and 
makes that which is most complicated most simple, this draws me irre- 
sisdbly on, and imposes upon me the duty to observe the same cunscicn- 
Hotts procedure in my own studies. 

** Niebuhr is and was a sceptic, but a sceptic of a very peculiar kind. 
His seepticism is not a mere spirit of contradiction, but a stiong natural 
talent for scenting out whatever is false, as a necessary PropadvuUk for 
tibe knowledge of what is true. 

* After this fashion have I lived with Niebuhr for nearly a month. 
Hie portentous size of the work did not frighten me, and 1 have wouiul 
myself at last through the long labyrinth of entity and non-entity, of 
legenAt and traditions; of tales and testimonies, of laws and revolutions, 
and a thousand other contrasts and contradictions, and had actually pre- 
flpi6d myadf to send him a friendly reply to bis friendly letter — a reply 
SidlSdl, perhaps, from its peculiar nature, would have given him more 
^ W dS s fai e tion tmn any communication he might receive from near or dis- 
tWht p r ofea siodkl colleagues. I say, from its peculiar nature tor what 
I'Mlttliedin hilbook was simply what be gave and'svished to give. I 
<br his sake, and his assertion satisfied me ; whereas, hislorio- 
JMjiiMn by profession must negds begin anew to doubt when he had 
iMfied Hie matter findly to his own satisfaction. 

now comes this unexpected stroke of fate* and leases me with- 
dilk a IHndred soul to whom I may communicate my ideas on this intc- 
IVsHi^ subject. One consolation, however, 1 liavc, — a consolation that 
hit nothing to do either with Rome or with Latium, the Sabines, the se- 
nate, the populus, or the plebs, — subjects in which 1 never had, and never 
can have, any tasting interest-—! have appropriated to myscll, to my own 
greM edification, a most important element of universal humanity, with 
iHiich the memory of one of the worthiest of men is most intimately in- 
tdwoven.** s ' 

Our next extract has'^ltogether an English interest. It iclates 
to the well-known present sent by fifteen “ English friends to the 
Geroian master,” the year before his death. It arrived at Weimar 


* Niebahr’t death. 
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along M'ith some other congratulations of die same kind from 
Beilin, to which allusion is made in the letter which we 
trausluto. — 

" Weimar, 20th August, 183L 

'* Yon have sent me a rich gift anticipatory of my approaching birth- 
day ; allow me to tell you of a remarkable present that I Lave just re- 
ceived from the other side of the Channel. Fifteen £nglijli friends (so 
they fftibscrihe themselves) have sent me a seal prepared by tbeir most 
celehratcd goldsmiths, of a size to be held conveniently in the band, and 
in shape like a longish vase. Ait that the jeweller and the enameller 
could do is liLM’c to be seen. We are reminded of the descriptMMi given by 
,'C}ellini of his handiwork, and the intention is evidently to imitate the 
style of (he sixteenth century The motto — 

‘ 0/inc Rast dock ohne Hast * — sr 

seems to have had a peculiar significance to the English, as indeed, it 
is at bottom most peculiarly expressive of their own national character. 
These woids are inscribed around a star within the well-known serpent- 
ring, nnhappdy with f>ld German characters, which are not over-favour* 
able to the clearness of the sense. In more respects than one, I feel 
gratclul for this gift, and 1 have expressed my gratitude by a few friendly 
rhymts in return. 

“ I do not intend on tlie present occasion to reiuain in town duriim; 
the festivities that tin eaten me on my birth-day. The longer I live, the 
less inclined I feel to lend my personal presence to these well-meant 
hom.iges. 'J'u tne inif life teems to become more fragmentary withniy veart^ 
whilr otln rt look upon it as a complete •whole, and amuft themsehea wit} cm* 
templaiiug it. 

I base also got a sketch of German literature from England, writmn 
by Mr. 'I'aylor, nho studied at Gottingen about forty years ago; Mui- 
now, aftir »nch a lapse of time, be lets loose the mass of doctriuea^ 1 ^ 4 ^ 
nions, and phrases, \shich gave me so much vexation in my ymjiog dtqH, 
The \oiees uf tiie learned Doctors bulzer, Bouterwek, and their c(dleagu||lb' 
are now c\oked from their graves to plague us like so many gbiai||tllr 
Fiiend Cailyie, however, defends himself manfully, and makes 
advances, ot which more hereafter.* * 

1 n tliesi (]a\ s 'of pedagogic speculation, the following Teconjkl||j|^’"' 
opinion uf (idthc with regard to the influence of matbemntace, 
the mind is impuitant. As to the merits of the FarbadlAtl§> ' 
heic alluded to, wo do not presume to offer any opinion; batoM 

N - ■WJ III,, ■ 

A\ V lia\i' l)( t ti anxious to j^ive this noticf: of Taylor’s book froos the pen of CSllKb 
not l)t cause wc fear that the Gcrinaui//mg youth of this country are in much danger of 
bcMiio inish t) by hiirb liopcichs Philiiterei ; but inerciy to call the attention of pur literBry 
readers to the iiect snity of doiii^ honicthin^ to supply that great dtslderatum In 
Kiiclisli G(m Ilian liluancs — a good history of German in^yrature« There U really nothing 
tokixble oil tins important subject in our language, except Professor Walffe’e hoity 
sk( till in the AihoiKinuu — for whith, indeed, we are smfficiently thankful^ though it is 
not exactly so eoinpleu* and syslcmaiic in all its parts as we should desire. Might we 
hint lo our cotcmjioiaiy to publish these ino:^ useiul and interesting papers in a sepa- 
rate foi in ^ • 
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thing we feel assured of, that he who anticipated the most dis- 
tinguished botanists and osteologists of the present day in some 
of their most brilliant discoveries is not a man likely to have 
merely dreamt on the subject of optics. 

1 take it very kind that you take the trouble to look into my 
* Optics and the effect will not be tlie worse that you take it in 
small doses. 1 know very well that my way of handling the subject, 
however natural it appeals to me, is very different from the common, 
and it would be unreasonable in me to expect that every one should at 
once perceive and appropriate to himself the peculiarities of my system. 
The mathematicians are a strange set (narrtsche Leute), and, since 
they evidently have not even the most distant anticipation of the point 
at issue, ^e must take their opposition in good part. I wait with great 
curiosity for the first one of their fraternity who shall be able to use 
his eyes, and tell me honestly what he thinks of the matter ; for I will 
do them the justice to say that they have not all a board before their 
eyes, and that they are not all malicious. One remark, however, I 
feel myself led to make on this occasion — and I have often made it be- 
fore— that the culture which the mind receives from mathematical 
science is of a very narrow and one-sided discription. Voltaire even 
goes so far as to say, “ J' ai toujours remarque que la Geometne latise 
feaprit oii elle U trouve." Franklin also has expressed a peculiar 
aversion to the mathematicians, and finds especially their contradict- 
ing and hair-splitting propensities in social intercourse absolutely 
jBtnlerable. 

** As to the genuine Newtonians, I can compare them with nothing 
more fitly than with the Prussians in 1806. They dreamt of conquer- 
%% their tactics, when their strategics had long ago been conqueri'd. 
Vluben their eyes are at last opened, they will bo astonished to find me 
iA Iteipsig, when they are dangling about in search of me at ^V(Mmar. 
^N^r doctriilh has already become obsolete, while they ha\e the con- 
to desfdse their adversary. 1 ask yonr pardoif fur the importance 
I ascume— I am as little ashamed of it as they are of their insig- 



this Zelter replies in great glee, 

' What you write about your ‘ Optics’ and the mathematicians has 
been to me the occasion of as much fun as a kind God could have sent 
ate. 1 read it over to as many of them as 1 can bring together, ibr 
no other purpose than that I may make them rabidly mad. Wc have 
got here one Weiss, or Weisse, from Leipzig, who, 1 verily beliexe, 
intends to write himself into a professorship, by cutting up your 
‘ Optics.’ I do not know him personally, but one of liis brethren of 
the board said to me ye^^drday — * Weissc goes too far.' I only wish 
that the whole nest of l^rnets might be raised against you, and then 
my happiness were complete.” 

Then follows a passage upon^Spontini’s Parisian debut in ** La 
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Vestale," wliicli seems to have borrow Al its iiispiratiou from the 
preceding one against the mathematicians. 

“ I have at last seen and heard the new-crowned Parisian opera La 
Vestale. The gentlemen of the Conservatory we have to thank tpr a 
most magnificent jest : not hciiig able to agree which of two candidates 
they should prefer (and how should they agree, since they are utterly 
destitute of any criterion to judge by, and the whole art k nothing but 
bird-tvhistling ? {I'ogctpfelferei ) — the Emperor comes in, and, taking 
the matter into his own hand, adjudges the prize to a young man, who, 
if he is above twenty-hve years old, as I hear, can never come to any 
good. The poem hangs loosely enough together for an opera, and 
/has room fur music. This Monsieur Spontini has taken advantage of 
to such good purpose that he has made himself as like as possible to 
a boy, who, having got his hands for the first time out of J^is baby- 
clctlies, flourishes about right and left, with such vengeance mat one’s 
cars are not safe from his artillery.” 

I'his was wiitlen in the jear 1811; and as this criticism is as 
chaiacteii'^tic of Zeltei’s style as of Spontini’s music, we shall 
inuko no apology for showing, by another extraeVhow the matter 
stood in 18‘2.0. On Saturday the 4th June of, that year, Zelter 
wiites : 


I have now suflered the infliction of the new magic opera Aloklor, 
for the second time. It is really a most astonishing work; no man but 
a inusicinn can pei tVctly do justice to its immensity. It is a chaos of 
the rau ^t etibets, bnitling and skirrni.shing with one another. TIm 
labour employed on it must have been incalculable. There are 
years' work coneentrated in this one piece, and I might tear mynslf^^ 
pieces .'uid not be able to produce such another. , , 

“ As to his aim, th.it is but too clear. He wished to astooirit 
fiighten the ])i opie, and this he has done most completeljf. He is 
the gold-king in h^ own opera, who throws his gold about, tUMHaOiki^ 
holes in pcopK-'s heads with it. j ' 

“ I do not say, Itowever, that every opera composer does 
who makes great demands on our powAs of execution. The lattMHjll,' 
of the orchestra arc nothing to what the ear has to sustain in bciiii||i 
forced to remain so lung shut up within a very thicket of sounds. 
know well that my tars can stand as much as most people’s, 
thought to have endured better the second time than the first; but 
and ears, yea skin and bones, are yet sore from seeing, hearing, msA 


sitting, for four hours. 

“ In truth, it is not Spontini alone, but Spontini’s age, that is wronn. 
Myself too am carried away by its almighty influence. The whols 
style is so absurdly elevated, that it is more like a travestio or a carica* 
turc than a painting, lleethoven, with all extraordinary genins*(a 
Michael Angelo in his way) is not far from^he same fault, and Spmi- 
tini only follows in the l^atli of Cherubini. But why should 1 thus 
philippize ? Shall 1 curse that of which myself am a pan? Ami 
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condemned to suffer that which I will not even tolerate ? Better 
follow Wieland’s maxim — live and let live. 

“ Thine, 

Z.” 

I 

This long letter from Zelter has led qs at once, by a sudden saltus, 
from mathematics to music. For variety’s sake we shall follow 
out this latter theme, assuring our readers that the correspond 
dence before us is no less attractive in a musical than in a literary 
point of view. We shall be extremely sorry if the strain of our 
remarks should havf led any one to imagine that Zciter’s Brief- 
wechsel is merely one other piosing woik, fit only to swell the 
library of the professed G'ulhe~Coax ;* there is much less of 
Giithe ill it than the name bears, and we feel almost convinced 
that a Judicious selection from it in an English dress would meet 
with a favourable reception from the literary and musical vvoild 
at large. As it is, we must content ourselves with a very few ex- 
tracts, in addition to the pittance we have already given on 
musical subjects. These extracts shall relate to two subjects. 
Reiter’s Singing' Academy, and Sebastian Bach. 

As to the first, we presume there are few, at least of our musical 
readers, to whose ^ars the fame of the Beilin Singing Academy 
has not come. Charles Fascb, who, like Campbell the poet, 
was more distinguished for the quality than for the quantity of 
his compositions, has the merit of founding this celebrated insti- 
tution. In the hands of his successor — our worthv stone-mason — 
it grew in strength and in beauty for a long seiies of years, and 
at the period of his death was the first institution of the kind, not 
afirtly in German, but in European, reputation. How it has 
Ifrospered since Zeltcr’s death we have not had any immediate 
^MpMsion to luiow : but, in 1828, a professional traveller speaks of 
ii ia terms of the highest coinmcmlation.t I'lie indefatigable 
.’il^MlMMpOfldent of Gbthe devoted his w’hole enthusiasm and energies 
:t0 lUie perfecting of his cIkAus, with a zeal and a self-saciifice 
wdiit^ can only be expected in a country, where, as in Germany, 
Art is life, and Music is a religion. T'he following waim letters 
loGothe relate to the Singing Academy. They .show that Zelter 
llimself was not unconscious of his extraordinary merits in bringing 
this institution to that state of perfection, in which it has been the 
admirati&n of Europe, and that he could on occasion boast wisely 
- 7 -not like fools of what he was going to do — but of what he had 
actually done. 

• We borrow the phrase of a^brothcr in Gbtliian studies. Dr. Koller, wiiosc “ Faust 
papers” lately published, form an important addition to our Htiiisb Faiisiittna. 

t A Ramble among the Musicians of (iermaiiy, by a Musicol Professor. London: 
Hunt and Clarke, 1828. , 
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“ March. 1804. 

“ I liavc liopcd for your coming all winter, as for the salvation of 
my soul. My cltorns is like an organ, in whicli every pipe is a 
rational, spontaneously moving being ; I can reach the highest ^nds 
with such an instrument, but ilure wants a mighty spirit to command 
it. You will lind here the choicest yoiith of a not wholly corrujUed 
capital together, who'^c ears are yet open to receive evel'y good word, 
and ^'host' silent purpose is to found a school oi‘ wisdom ; the means 
by which they strive to attain this high end are jtoetry, harmony, and 
song. I tell j’ou again, you will lind here what no one yet found 
elsewhere : will you then not come V' * 

And ill a suhseqiieiif letter, (8tli August, 1807,) with what 
anxious sorrow does the worthy inason-niusiciau contemplate the 
possible, and at that litiie probable, dissolution of his ^tnendlich 
geltchlc Sing-.-ihadcinic !” 

“ Cotdd you but spend tlic autumn with us, you might hear some- 
thing worth hearing. If 1 goto Italy, my Singing Academy is as good 
as annihilated : for it cannot last ; this I see with sorrow. It has now 
SoO nii inhers, and there is no one hen* who is fit to keep this vessel 
afiout. It is one thing to koc]) up a paid orchestra, and another thing 
to save so many uncontrolled individuals from themselves.” 

I’liese A'ais were happily never realized. * The stone-mason 
beeanie a professor of music ; the Singing Academy grew and 
floiiiished ; its nu inbers iiicieused, and a handsome locality was 
(ill pio\i<ie<l for it ill an honourable situation, beside the 

univeisily. In IS'JJ), we find the following interesting notice ©if- 
tiie iiianiier in wbieh one of llach’s celebrated passion-piecai 
(iiuisie for tlie passion-week) was performed by the Academy., , 


“ 'I’o (ioTlir. vj 

“ ^'es^erday ( H ^li March) Bach’s music went off .succMsfullj. And 
Felix {‘•o Zelter always styles Mendelsohn) played the part of direetov 
with becoming earnestness and composure. 'I he Tting and the wjllda'. 
court beheld a lnuu])er house before them. I, with niy music-book, bk©' 
set myself (piietly down in a corner beside the orchestra, from whibh 
I had, in one view, the jiublic and my musical troop under my eyai* 
The work itself is a womlrous mixture ; and were we not now and tha#' 
surprised by touelies of melody similar to those of our recent opeftt*. 
composers, as (Buck and Mozart, one might fancy himself .suspended 
hetv\een heaven and earth, and at the same time thirty years older. 
^Vould that the worthy old Leipziger liimsclf had heard us ! This was 
my only wish at every sncccssfiil passage ; and insooth I have np 
reason to be dissatisfied with my scholars, who, especially the solo- 
singers and the double orchestra, perfcTrnted their parts in a molit 
masterly manner. 'I'lie whole might well be yompared to an organ, of 
which every ])ipe is endowed with reason, power, and will, without 
constraint and witl'.ont aflectalion. ’ 


We have seen that /.oUei’s Iraite in music is, like Gbtlie’s in 
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poetry, severe and simple. He has no mercy on those who c<Jn- 
found extravagance and eccentricity with originality of genius, 
and less still on those whose whole art consists in conjuring up 
an inrtificial exhibition of thunders and lightnings to “ split the 
ears” and dazzle the eyes of “ the g^'oundlings.” We are not to 
imagine, however, that he had no sjinpathy with those spirits of 
a higher oi^er, of A\hom taste, accuracy, and propriety cannot 
always be predicated so truly as they can be of Kozeluch. On 
the contrary, Zelter has all that reverence for what may be called 
the holy mystery of genius that becomes the countryman of Jean 
Paul Richter. It is this, as it appears to us, truly German trait 
ill the professor’s character that created in his mind the deep 
reverenqp which he every where expresses for the genius of John 
Sebastian Bach. 

It is with great pleasure that we inakc considerable extiacts 
from the correspondence relating to this great anil thoroughly 
German organist and harmonist. If the declining taste for that 
which is most holy and most sublime in music, and the didicnity 
which even the most expert performers expeiience in execut- 
ing Bach’s pieces, have made his name less familiar to British lais 
than according to the measure of his genius it ought to ha\e been, 
we may flatter ourselves xxith the possibility that \m‘ are doing a 
service to the higher branches of musical art in this country, by 
translating these fleeting excerpts; and we are the inoie encou- 
raged to cherish tliis hope, as a doctor of the ait, well known in 
Oxford and London, has lately expressed sentiments with regaid 
to the merits of Sebastian Bach wonderfully in accoi dance with 
those which we are now to quote from the Berlin professor.'^' 

• ZcLTLR TO GoTDI;. 

** Well do I recollect the time when Sebastian Btich's music, as well 
’|Hl<hiS son’s (Philip Emanuel), was quite unintelligildc to me. Both 
perftctly new and original ; but I had only an indistinct feeling 
there was something genuine in them, without being able to rc^ 
any clear impression of excellence. Then came Haydn, whose 
fi^le was blamed, because it was, as it were, a travestie of the deep 
seriousness of bis predecessors. I'his produced a reaction in their 
favour. Last of all came Mozart, by means of whom the musical 
world learned to explain all the three who contributed to make him 
what he was.” 

Zelter to Gothe. 

** It is only since the apjiearance of Mozart, that any considerable 
ihclination has appearei] to understand Sebastian Bach ; for this great 
composer is altogether niystical, whereas Mozart is clear, and comes 
on us from without, terrestrial as w'cll as spiritual, and for this reason 

• See Dr. Cratcli’s Lectures 0’ Music. London, 1831, p. !13. 
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more easily followed. I myself was some tnnc before I could reconcile 
niysell to Mozart, after my long intimacy wit!) IJach ; the works of the 
one arc to tliose of the other as the Dutch paintings to those of the 
(irecian and Italfan artists. Now', however, I have learned to value 
boll), and am contented to reeei\c fi’om each what each has to {^ve. 
That wliicli is mtstical must and will i-cmain what it is, otherwise it 
were no longer mj.stical; this is enough to satisfy me — l^jt others raise 
a hue and cry about an explanation in words ; cui bono a definition to 
tho^e v\ho run helter-skelter over a suh)ect, and leave the sense behind 
them ?” 

To the same purpose again : — * 

“ Speaking of Shakspeare, I bethink me of Dr. Forkel, who advises 
ns rather to throw aside the youthful essays of such extraordinary 
geniuses as Ilaeh, than to ])rcserve them to the great dangdf of good 
taste. I'lom such a princijile of expurgation, 1 thank the gods that 
they ha\o hitherto kept me free. 1 know every note from the pen of 
niy hei'o, n/io is one of those that cannot he altogether fathomed, and 
lia\o made a eon.siderahle collection of his pieces, which I often pick up 
for a mere trifle. How much has flowed from this fountain into the 
eonnnoii siream.s of modern art may long remain a mystery; certainly 
there i-. nothing like it in the pre.sent day. With all its mighty efifeots, 
it i» after tdl only music — neither German nor. Italian mii$ic» but 
always music.’’ 

Ill another letter he calls his style by a peculiar name— » 

“ Ituchishf 

• 

“ for ewery thing that lie docs is only like himself. That he Uiet 
the \nlgai ^igns and names — Toccata, Sonata, Concerto, &c. — iaofiMl 
more .significance than u man’s name being Joseph or Christopher. 
Bach’s ui iginal element is solitude ; and this you acknowledged youTvdf^ 
when you told me ‘ I lay me in my bed, and let my organist play 
iSchfisiiana.' This*is the true character of the man’s genius; yottnttHff 
lisfdi to him. , ... ' 

‘•To understand him properly you* must follow him on the ofglllW. 
This is tl)e soul into wliich he breathes the breath of life. His tbetnli'^s' 
the instinctive feeling born on the moment, which, like a spark 
flint, .s])iings foith at the first casual tread of his foot on the pedH^, 
He sinks, as it were, into liis subject by degrees, till he entirefylMh*^’ 
latc'.s himself, and is sw'allov>cd up in solitude — then his genius flows 
like an inexhaustible stream into the boundless ocean.” 

“ To the same purpose spoke his eldest son Friedeman, who died 
here. * Compared with him,’ said he, * wc arc all children.’” • 

“ Flis organ fugues seetn to end rather tlion end ; they roll on ibf 
ever. 

“ Here, however, I mhst stop, though I have much more to say» 
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Taking liini all in all, this Lcipziger Cantor is a revelation of God, 
giving uudcr&taudiug to all, and yet perfectly understood by no one.”* 

Is the reader euriotis to liear one responsive word ftoni Gdthe 
on the same subject i lleie it is. 

“ Well do I recollect our good oigatiist at Ilcilin, and my first ac- 
quaintance wi/^h your great master Sebastian Bach. Perfect calmness 
of mind, and nothing to di',t>ipate me from uidiout, fitted me for re- 
ceiving an idea of Ins genius. What 1 then felt I expressed thus — it 
was as if the eternal harmony discoursed with itself, in the bosom of 
God, jireparatot \ to tjie creation of the wot hi. So sltangely dul it 
move within us ; and I lelt as it I had neither eyes nor ears, but all was 
swallowed up in one mysterious sense.” 

We conclude our extracts from Zelter’s correspomlciice with 
one or two morceaux from Gdthe, wlucli aic too piecious to be 
omitted. 

“ The culture of a natural capability according to the iiiles of art is 
the source of one of our purest enjoyments; and it is so in a gn ater 
degree now than in days of yore, when e\eiy fjio beliexed in a siliool, 
a rule, and a mastership, and liiiinbly sulnmttccl hiiii'clt to leaiii the 
grammar of his profession, from which the youth of these times tnin ini- 
patieiuly away. 

The German artists {bihlcnde Kioisthr) ha\c toi thiily yc.us hack 
cherished the delusion that iiatur.d talents best eultivatc tlumseKes; 
and R host of enthusiastic uniatcnrs, among whom gieater luolundity is 
not to be expected, confirm them in this conceit. 1 low otten ha\c 1 not 
beard an artist say, and boast in the saying that he owed i \ei y thing to 
bimself I To this I usually listen with patience, but at times 1 am 
tliUptedto reply: And the coni,) (jinnee /* uhal nn^ht hmi Intn < ijitiltd." 

** 1 cannot conclude w’itlioul luakiiig one otlici rcmaik on th.it omu'- 
taxnriaiiit music of which wc spoke betorc. Ihciy thing my dcaicst 
fSfi<nd, ki this age is ultra; every thing is transccmleiit in tlioiight .as 
#■#^1 W in action. No one knows himself; no one Vnow> the t lenient 
<WbO|Win be floats ami works; no otic knows the inuhiial on whidi he 
Gf pure simplicity wr know .scarcely the name ; siniiile silh- 
^|p|B inundates ns. 

‘f* Yoiing men are too early excited, and huiiied away into tjic voitex 
nt time. Exuberance and eiceuth/i are what tlic woihl adn iic, and what 
every one aims at. Rail-roads, mail -coaches, and stcam-hoals. and all 
poiuwe facilities of comniunicatioii, arc tlicMirdci ot the da^ ; a nni\ersa- 
lity^r mediotrity is the result. The Bible Societies and the Ivancas- 
terian Schools are only difletent phases of the sauu |iiiiicip]c, 

. “ Properly speaking, it is the cciituiy for good sound licads of the 
middle order, who are quick in seizing a jnactical view of things, and 
baVe dexterity enough to t'sl’ ttieir powers so a* to laise llicinselvcs coii- 

• Wc have* veiiUircd thus to turn the concise Geinuiii aiUhhcsis klur unil dock 
unerkUtrbar, 
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siderably above the multitude, without lioArevci' being able to airive at 
any thing great. Let us continue to cling to that order of tilings under 
whose influence %ve grew up ; belike that we, with a few companions, 
may stand forth as the last reliques of an age that will not so soon come 
back again.” • 

Proceed w'e now to the second set of Letters that heads our 
Article— Briefe. Here we shall have nrfore occasion 
tha/k even in Zelter’s con espondeiice to bear in mind, that the 
letters we read are German; for truly, had this book been pub- 
lished in England, and were it consecrated^ to the memory of an 
English bard, as it is to that of a German, we should have been 
■ forced to believe one of two things — cither that the authoress of 
it was mad, or that the whole was intended as a hoax to make 
the memory of the great Weimarian sage appear fidiculous. 

W e much doubt, however, whether such a work could pos- 
sibly have appealed in England; it is one ot the most rank 
(iernutn pi eductions that has ciossed the Channel since “ Ihe 
Soiiows of Werthei” first were moaned over to us tlirough 
El ante. We use the woid German, because we think that epi- 
thet conve\s more meaning to the generality of our readers than 
any long-winded ciitical details could; — an extravagant exube- 
rance of fanc_\ and feeling, wild and irregular shootings of thought, 
a soit of dieainy intangible floating upon clouds, and a bold 
disiegaid of the common cousenlional rules of social propriety— 
these aie some of the familiar elements t^f what is called jmcv* 
Genuan, ami in ihi.s sense Bcttiiia’s Briefe are certaii^ 
vcn/ German. \\ e have therefore to request of our readers to 
put off then English spectacles for a moment when they apfrilj , 
their eves to these cuiiuus pages. There is a warm 
spiiituiil life beneath that volumed smoke of eA:ited emotlpill . 
with which the Iieait of a man will be glad to sympathise, ' 

the ineie Englishman passes unheediugly, or heeds menilx 
stH'er. • ^ 

'Flic scene to which this correspondence introdaccs us 
ver) biinple one. Bettiua Brentano, sister ot the weIl-kiid|Kyt 
poet of that name (an incgular dreamy genius, and one of 
whose poeliy made them Catholics), and widow of the HO lesi 
celebrated Achiiu von Aniiin, while vet a girl of seventeen,* 
forms a Platonic attachment to the great poet of Germany, whom 
at first she knows only from his works, but soon makes use^of 
a familiarity w llh the mother to procure a personal interview with 

* In . 

• She call 5 herself ihiiteen ip one of the Leticrs (Vol. i. p. 20), but in such a manner 
that we- cannot tell whether she U in jest or earnest. We take the seventeen on tbe 
faith o( the BlalUr Jut htteiaribche Uniethaltung, 21 March, IBSSi. 
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the soil. She travels to \Veiinar (in 1807) aiul sees tlie hcan- 
ideal of her youthful dreainings impersonated in the silver-locked 
sexagenarian, Johann Wolfgang von Gdthe. A neat love-scem; 
is enacted in the true German style ; and a correspondence, 
begun before, is now continued from, year to year, nith increas- 
ing intimacy — passionate love on the one side and kind regard 
on the other. In 1832 Giithc dies. His posthumous works 
and his correspondence with Zelter arc published, and what 
should hinder Bettiiia Brentano, in a land where every thing is 
printed, though now .arrived at years of sobriety and discretion, 
to add her small mite to the cherished memory of Germain’s 
Gdthe, of her Gdthe, by giving to the world all the extra\aganl 
effusions ^of her first extravagant love? Some friends, indeed, 
might advise her to use some caution, to ext rcise some discrimi- 
nation, in thus throwing away the holy fsecrets of her vonng heait 
into the mare magnum of the world’s gossip;^ but Beltina l»ren- 
tano soon found (what many others have found before her) “ that 
good advice is never to be taken unless when it chimes in with 
our own inclinations;” and Bcttina Brentano being predeler- 
mined to publish aU, publishes all, and we are now called upon 
to exercise our high vocation of criticism upon what, in our 
faumble opinion, that modesty and delicacy of feeling which is 
the greatest beauty of female character might have taught Bet- 
ti®* Brentano to keep snugly within those private repositorie.s 
it had long lain. We are willing, however, to take the 
initiid words of Bettina’s preface along with ns; “Dies Budi 
ist fiir die Guten, und nicht fur die Bd.sen;” — we aie \eiv far 
indbed from suspecting any thing “ /varf,” and we are wiilinij, 
ffltndier, to ta^e another consideration along with us, which, m 
' countiy, at least, may prove a more substantial apolog} for 
,4P«ttiiia than any thing that Bettina is likely to sa\ for herself, 
Germany the feelings and the Jancics oj rcomm arc 
(d^t^nnust be a thine of mucfi more importance than in Kngland. 

, ^MWty are so, and why. because the Germans are not only natu- 
'rally an enthusiastic and imaginative race, but arc nIoreo\ c r 
prevented by the political constitutions under which they live 
from applying their minds to the actualities and the utilitie.s of 
existence. We are not, therefore, to wonder, if the question 
whether Rahel or Bettina be the more noble specimen of 
womanhood, is a question as keenly agitated among the philoso- 

— 5 —, — 

• In the Tag- und Jahret- Hffte, 1797, we find the rollonini; notice : “ Before iny 
dopartare forSwUzrrland 1 burnt ell my letters from 1772 to this date, from a decidt d 
averti^ to the possible publication of the secret course of friendly coinmunLcatiun.'* 
Hus B«tlina read this ? 
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pliers of Berlin, as the question whether Raphael or O’Connell 
be the greater knave, is among the politicians of London. Thcf 
journalists and reviewers of England waste their daily and 
monthly intellects in whitewashing or begriming the reputatiyns 
of such mountebank religionists as Murtoch O’Sullivan and 
Captain Gordon; are the Receiisenteu of Germany less profitably 
occupied, when they write long and erudite volumes upon the 
concentration of “ the divine ” in one woman, and the diffusion 
of it in another, concerning whom the only serious question that 
can be raised is (vide King Lear) whether the; one is not possessed 
.by Fiihbertigihbet, and the other by Hopdancei Possibly W’e 
' may be mistaken in these notions ; and we desire to speak with 
reverence of what we so imperfectly understand. There may 
be something peculiarly sacred and peculiarly prop^ietic iti 
the German women, fr^m Velleda down to the Seherinn 
of IVevorst ; but our sober English conception of the case 
is, ns we have already stated it, that political constitution, 
acting in concert with national character, is the sole cause of that 
strange leaven of mystery and magnetism wherewith German 
literature is besotted. 

Bettina Bientano, however, is no mere German dreamer. To 
that depth of thinking and warmth of feeling, which so peculiarly 
characterise her country, she adds a vivacity almost Italian and a 
frolic almost French. Though she could not say, with Cortlelia^ 
“ lo\c and be silent;” and though she openly declares ialMT' 
letters that “ she cares not a straw for prudence or propriety i*? 
still, when we recollect that she is a mere girl, w'C are disposed to 
be amused with the childish prattle with which she is soaerionti^ ^ 
for it is in truth a prattle of which very few girls^are capa^^^ 
Besides, in these ,days (and in this land especially) of custom 
convention, where, as Sterne expresses it, men are rubbed 
into an undistinguishable smoothness like so many old sbi|lhia|^ 
anything like originality of natural character must, indepeademP||^ 
of any intrinsic merit, have strong claims upon our attention, 
may even allow a young lady to use such hard words as ** 
verdammt !” (vol. ii., pp. 37, S9)» if to her bluntness she 
honesty and good-humour, and if we feel assured that her love it 
as sincere as her hatred. Bettina Brentano is an hon^ 
and this is the real charm of the book. Gothe, with wt hn 
dignity, and propriety, and courtier-like composure, and, what tbit 
Germans call Vornehmtheit, cuts a ppor figure before the visiqp- 
ary girl, whose letters are instinct with a Promethean fire of poetry, 
with the want of which i^is own productions have been often, and 
not altogether unjustly, reproached. — We hope, on these grounds, 
the severe British critic and the atrict British moralist will relax 
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their brows and their bosbms a little when they cast a hasty glance 
over Bettina Brentano’s love-letters. The love ib ccrtuinly of a 
kind more common in German} than in England — but it is honest, 
W'arm, and reverential; and, when the matter is good, let us not 
perform the part of prudes and ptylaiits in quarrelling with the 
manner. The following account of Bettina’s iiist interview with 
Gdthe, in U letter to his mother, is a very original specimen of 
what may be termed the “ romance of real life.” 

•'We arriv'cd in Weimar at twelve o’clock and dined. 1 ale nothing. 
My two companions laid themselves down on the sofa and slept. We 
had travelled three nights without rest. ‘I advise yon,’ said my brotlier- 
in-law, 'to take a sleep along with us. Guthe is not likely to give him- 
self much uneasiness about your arrival, an<l after all when you do see 
him you will find him very like his neighbours.’ .... 1 aliiiost lost 
heart at this speech. 1 recollected that Guthe was said fo be lunigiity 
Cstolz) ; 1 dUl all that I could to restrain my longing, when 'suddenly 
three o’clock struck. I felt as if his voice had caileil me, and ran down 
into the street, and w’aded through mud and mire till 1 came to- \\'ie- 
land, not to your son. I had never seen Wiehmd before, hut I '<])oke to 
him with the air of an old acquaintance, on which he bethoiiglit liim'>(.lf a 
little, and said — ‘ Yes, a well known angel art ihon tiuly, hnl wlien and 
where I have seen rtiee I know not.’ The Jest was now mine. ‘ ^’o^l 
must have seen me in your dreams,* I replied, ‘ elscw licrc you never could 
have seen me.’ 1 made him givemea note to your son, wltich ran thus : 

* Bettina Btentano, Sophia’s sister,*'^ Maximilian’s dnnglitir, .Sophia La 
Roebe’s grand-daughter, wishes to see you; she prclcnds slie is at i aid to 
meet you, and uses my note as a sort of talisman. Although 1 know pretty 
well that she is merely seeking her owm amusement, yet must I v leld to her 
whims, and 1 am very much in the wrong if it farts any bettci w ith von. — 
23 April, 1807. W.’ .... With this billet 1 deparlod. 'I he house isojipo- 
•i(e to the fountain. — The water came with a deafeuing sound on my 
'ears,— I ascended the simple flight of steps, — inarbR; st.itms are in t lie 
irsft*-tbey command silence. 1 at least could make no noi<>e on this 
iikly floor. All is friendly an^l yet solemn, 'i'hc greatest simplieity 
•lM%n» in all the rooms. Fear not, said the modest vvalN to me, he will 
eiMiie, and will condescend to put himself on an etjuul footing witli you. 
o^Anon, the door opened, and there be stood iu solemn set iousness, and 
gated on me with nacd eyes. 1 stretched forth my hamK to him, and 
—more 1 know not, — Gothe pressed me to his heart. ‘ Poor girl, have 
1 frightened thee — these were the first words with which his voice 
thrill^ into my heart ; he led me into his study and placed me upon 
the sofa opposite to himself. We both remained silent ; at length he 


•Sophia is mentioned in ibe Tag-und Jahirs llefte, 1798, 
had her own share of the eccentricity of the Brc’iitpiio f.imily 


and scoois lo tiiivc 
^ Fr.ni La Roche 
trisited us this satniaer,” says Gothe, ** bringing with her her grand-dauglitfr, So^thia 
Braatano, a very different person from herself, but not less eccentric (viundci hch.y" 
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spoke j ‘ Of course you have read in the Newspapers the account of 
the {;reat loss we have recently sustained in the <leath of the Duchess 
Amelia/ ‘Alas!’ said I, never read the newspapers.’ ^Strange! 

I thought that nothing could take place in Weimar without being inter- 
esting to you,’ — ^ No, I have no interest in anything but you, aiubam 
besides far too impatient to pore Aver a newspaper/ — ^ You are a good girl.’ 
— Then a long pause — I all the while sitting upon the unlucky sofa, so 
uncomfortable. Y^ou know, mother, that it is impossible for me to sit 
like a wax doll, observing all the proprieties. — 1 started up suddenly 
from the sofa . — * I can sit no longer/ I exclaimed. ^ Well then, said he, 
'do as you please / and with that, I flew upon his neck, and he took me 
^ upon his knee, and pressed me to his heart. A deep silence followed. I 
/had not slept for three days — years had passed away in longing after him 
— I fell asleep on his bosom — and when I awoke, a new life began 
within me. And more on the present occasion I will not wrilp. 

Bettina/^ 

After this description of*the interview, it is but proper that some 
of the eflusions of the love-sick, or rather love-iuto\icated, maid^ 

should follow Wo can offer no excuse for the publication 

of tht‘ following most extravagant passages, except that which we 
gave before, that in German}/ evoj/Oodi/ publishes everything. 

All the tiioughls with w’hich love inspires me, All my wishes and all 
my longings, I can compare only to the humble flowers of the 
they lift their golden eyes unconsciously from the green sod, iheysnoile 
for a lew hours before the blue heaven, but anon a thousand stars shine 
over them and dance round the moon, and nigbt^with her torpid 
beis enwraps ilie trembling tear-laden flowers. So art tboii, tbe 
as tlie moon, (lanced round by the circling stars of thy own inspiratioMr| 
but my thoughts lie in the valley, like the flowers of the field, and b#W 
down in night before thee, and my enthusiasm languishes befbre tliee, 
and all my thoughts s!ec|) under thy firmament. • 

“'J’hoii who knovvest that I would willingly lay my neck under 
feet, thou who knovvest what love is, and bow subtle are our seu^^ O 
how beautiful is every thing in thee ! Jlow do the sireauis of life 
so powcrliilly tljrough thy excited heart, and precipitate themselves 
the cold waves oi' thy age, and foam up,* so that mountains and 
smoke with tlic glow of life, and the woods stand with glowing ste^^; 
on thy banks ; and all that thou lookcst on becomes noble and life-il^ ' 
stiiict. Ciud ! what would I give to be now beside thee ! were I hi^ 
nj)lil‘ted above all time, and hovered above thee, even from that height 
would I droop my pinion, and yield myself quietly up to the calm aS- 
mightiness of thy eyes. 



♦Tliis is sheer madness, and wants the rcdeemfl>g^i^l»ty of some of Ih^ttina's iiAd- 
iiess that it has methud in it. Gut he’s caltu (genius could never be to foam up /’ 
and if his age was cold, lie was pi this respect tlie son of his age. There is lAore truth 
in the “•calm allmighlincss ’’ of Gdllie’s eye, which is a Certuun way of expressing 
what w'c call in English “ the harvest of a quiet eye/' 
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I am thine because I see thee in everything. I know that, 
when the clouds tower themselves up before the Min-god, he soon drives 
them back with refulgent hand ; I know that he suffers no shadow ex- 
cept what he creates for himself amid the offspring of his own glory. 
The quiet of consciousness will overshadow thee. — I know that when he 
bends his head down in the evening, tfic morning conics when he will 
lift again bis gulden head.— Thou art eternal ; therefore it is good to be 
with thee. 

O Gdthe, Gothe ! I might speak with thee otherwise than with 
words. I feel that my soul flanietb. As the air is wont to be so terribly 
calm befni-ca storm, so stand my thouglits cold and silent, and my heart 
heaves like the sea. Dear, dear Gothe ! — Anon, and the thought of 
thee thaws me again, and the signs of war sink slowly on my horizon 
and thou art as the moon-beam that streameth in peacefully. I'liou art 
great and glorious and better than all I have yet seen or known. — 
Thy whole life is so good !!!!!!” 

The best criticism upon these transcendental eilusions is to he 
found in a letter from Gothe’s mother to the young lady. 'Tlie 
epistle is very characteristic of the solid sense and blunt good- 
humour that became the mother of Gothe. 

** Really, child, you are quite mad — what nonsense have you got 
into your head? So you think my son has nothing better to do 
than to wander out by moonlight and think upon you ? Silly girl ! 

** I tell you, once for all, every thing must be done in order — write 
sensible letters with something in them — send no more sliilly-shally to 
Weimar — write what* you see, and what you hear, one thing after 
mother. Write how you like this man, and how you like the ullior, — 
and whether the son shines, or the weather is rainy, — any thing but 
nonsense. 

** My son has written to me again to tell you to write to him. M’ritc 
*l!lten, but write sensible letters, or you will mar the whole sport,” 

&c. 

*]lie answer to this friendly advice is just what might have 
,^|b«en expected from a mad German girl of sixteen, platoiiically 
litlove with a poetical German sage of sixty. 

** You may comfort yourself with the assurance that I never shall be 
sensible. What is the use of wisdom and prudence, when a person is in 
perfect blessedness without them? 1 must tell you plainly that my 
neart will be heavy till 1 see him, and ibis you may find in order or not 
as you please." 

The following notice of Madame de Staci cannot fail to inter- 
est many, 

' ** To Gothe’s JVIo'i'flEB, ■ ■ 1808 . 

*' For once I am not pleased with you, Frau Rath ; why have you 
not sent me Gothe’s letter . — 1 have not had* a line from him since the 
iSth of August, and it is now near the end of September. Lady Stael 
must have made his hours run quid^ly 5 he has bad no time to think on 
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me. A clever woman is something curioul } she is like spirits, which 
nobody thinks of comparing with the grain out of which they are made. 
Spirits bite the tongue, and fly up into the head ; a clever woman does 
the same ; but I prefer the natural grain, which is sown by the seeds- 
man, watci’cd by the rain, and warmed by the sun, which covers*the 
flelds with green, bears golden ^ars, and gives a joyful harvest-home ! 

1 would rather be a simple grain of com than a cleve]; woman, and 
choose rather that he should break me for bis daily food, than that 1 should 
shoot through his head like a dram. For the present, 1 have only to say 
that 1 supped with the great French lady yesterday in Maintz ; as no 
other person seemed envious of the situation, 1 was placed beside her at 
. table, and in sooth I had enough to do ; the gentlemen crowded round 
■ to catch a word from her, and interchange a look, and almost buried me 
alive. 1 said, “ Vos adotatcurs me iuffoquent." She laughed. She 
said that (idthc bad spoken to her about me. 1 remained sittiag, curious 
to hear what (jiithc might have said, though, indeed, 1 rather disliked 
the idea that he should have spoken to any one about me — neither did he, 
as I believe — it might be only a fa^ott de porter.— ~h.t last, however, they 
came in such crowds about me that I could endure it no longer. — 

“ t'os lauriers me pcsent trap fort sur les Spauiesf’ said I, and sprang 
u|) between her worshippers ; then came Sismondi, her companion, and 
kissed my hand, and said I had a great deal of esprit, and the one 
repeated it to the other, and said it as often as if had been a prince ; 
for you know well that whatever a prince either says or does is trumpeted 
over tlie world us so clever, though it he as cheap as old Almanacks. 
Shortly afterwards she began to talk ofGbthe ; she said she bad expected 
to find him u second Werther, but had found herself egregiously in the 
wrong : his manner and his figure were equally* remote from the, idea 
of Werther, and she was sori^ that the poet made such a bad impersona-’ 
tion of his own hero. Could I hear such talk, Frau Rath, witbofit 
getting angry ? (There was no need of that, you will say). — I tnitied 
round to bchlegel, and said to him in German : *Frau Stael is dopld|^ 
wrong ; she is w/ong in what she expected, and wrong in what at(e 
thinks. We Germans expect that Gothe should shake twenty hwoct 
out of his sleeve, each one sufficient to astonish a Frenchman ; we ^nk* 
however that he himself is quite a difteaent sort of hero from any df Ibe 
score*. Schlegcl has not done his duty in allowing her to retain snidi 
notions! n her head.’ She threw a laurel leaf, with which she had bnQ(l| 
playing, on the ground. — I trod upon it, and pushed it aside with w/f 
foot — and the comedy with the clever French lady was at an end. Yna 
have no occasion to be apprehensive about your French ; spe^ with 
your fingers, and make the commentary to what you say with your large 
eyes — that will have an imposing effect. Frau Stael has a whole 
ant-hill of thoughts in her head — you need not exert yourself muchjto 
keep her in conversation. 1 shall be in Frankfurt presently, and then 
you may hear the whole story at leisure.*’ * • * 

* This is said in a somewhBbgirlisli fasliion ; but there is much good sense in it, and 
some true criticism. Gbtlic’s heroes, liowever, it must be confessed, are not tte 
most formidable of poetical mortals. They are like their master— they want ou. 
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Not less characteristic is the following animated narration of a 
neat piece of coquettish trickery which tlu* frolicksome giil played 
oflF upon the person of a giavc philosopher. Jacobi is the man; 
an^l, fiom the letter itself, as uell as from Giithe’s answer to it, 
we leaiu that the raith-phiIuso])her<’s hatulsoiiie leg was a matter 
of scarcely less impoitaiice to him than a club-foot was to one of 
our greatest poets. With regaid to the philosopher’s twin-sisters 
here iiitioducetl, they are honourably ineiilioned in the Diary 
{Weikct 'oI xwi. p. 49-), and seem with their jirecise and formal 
criticisms, and their nice and prim moralities, to have kept the 
poet no less in awe, than they did the lively giils, by their oilicious 
attentions to the outward man of the grave philosopher. 

“Jacobi is delicate as a Psyche. Ilis noble form seems as if it W'erc 
ready to break in pieces, and allow tlie free spirit to e>capc. A few 
days ago 1 went with him, his two sistei's, and (iraf Westcrhold, to the 
Staremberger 6 'ee (near Munich). We took a rural dinner in a flower- 
gardeu ; and, as I could contribute little or notliing <o the learned con- 
versation that was going on, I busied myself in filling my straw hat with 
every possible variety of flo\%’ers. These, while we were cn>ssing the 
lake in the evening, I made into a wreath. The sinking sun reddened 
the white tips of the Tyrolese Alps, and Jacobi seemed in great goo<l 
humour with bimselV as well as with nature. He seemed to regain all 
bis youthful graces. — 1 have often heard you tell how, when he was a 
student in Leipzig, he was not a little vain of his handsonie leg 3 and on 
one occasion, going with you into a clothier's, held it up upon t lie counter, 
on the pretence of apjl^lying it to a pair of new pantalcMms tliere exposed, 
but really for no other purpose than to show his haiulsome leg to the 
liandeoiue lady-shopkeeper. — In such a self-complacent humour did he 
acem to he as we crossed the lake, for he held out his leg o\er the side 
trfthe boat, looked well pleased at it, stroked it witli his liaiid, and then 
apoke a few gSiitle words about the lovely evening 3 whispered kindly 
< as I lay below occupied svith my flowers, and interchanged with 

few signifleant monosyllables with the eyes as well as with the lips, 
w taaeansof which I gave him to understand that I thought him cxeecd- 
• agreeable — when suddenly aunt Helen, with her dialKilical system 

ajf nursing, interfered and put an end to all this delightful co(]ui(tcne. 

I am almost ashamed when I think of it 3 she came forward with a long 
netted nightcap which she had drawn out of her apixm pocket, and drew 
it right over Jacobi’s ears, to protect him, as she said, from the law'nir of 
tbe evening; and this she did precisely at the moment that 1 was com- 
plimenting the philosopher upon his beauty, and he was decking iny 
breast with a rose in return. Jacobi defended him-<elf against the -night- 
cap, but aunt Helen came off victorious. 1 could scarce look 11 [i for 
shltnic. ‘ You are a true Scoljiuettc,’ said (iraf Westcrhold. I plaited 
away at my wreath and heeded not, till aunt Helen and Lotte took it 
upon them to read me a duet of a lecture,* and then 1 started up and 
began to shake the boat violently from side to side. ‘ For God’s sake, sit 
4own, or we shall all be drowned !’*)vas the cry. The sooner the better, 
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said I, 'if you persevere in speaking about tt/ings you don't understand.' 

I continued sliakiiig. ‘ bit down, child, I grow giddy,’ was the cry 
again, (iraf Westerliold would fain have pulled me down, but I made 
such a splash, that he was obliged to keep bis place fur fear of upsetting 
the boat ; and tlic boatman, who seemed to relish the joke, did ev^ry 
thing to second my endeavours. Itiatl placed myself before Jacobi, that my 
eyes might n(»t eneountcr the fatal nightcap ; now, howevey, that 1 had 
them Sill in niy power, 1 turned round, took the cap by the tip, and flung 
it right out into the lake. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘the wind has carried the cap 
where it ought to be, and your head shall have tbe wreath that it de> 
serves.' Helen endeavoured to prevent me ; she^ said the cedd leaves 
tnight hurt his temples, but 1 carried my point. ‘ Let her alone,’ said 
Jacobi, and the wieath sate tiiumphant upon bis brow. I then said to 
Jacobi, ‘ Vonr fine features shine in the broken light of these beautiful 
leaves, like tlw? features of a glorified Plato, You are beautiful) and you 
want noihing but a wreath to make you appear worthy of immortality.’ 

I was inspired with indignatioa, and Jacobi seemed wclLpleased. 1 sate 
myself down beside him, and held his hand which he allowed to remain 
in mine ; none of the rest spoke a word — they turned round toenjoytbe 
fine view, and I gave the philosopher a most bewitching smile. When 
we landed. I took ofl' the wreath, and gave him his hat to put on. This 
is my liitU lo\ e-story of a lovely day ; without which, in sooth, the day 
Imrl not been lovely. '1 be wreath now hangs faded ,on my mirror, and 
since that time I have not gone to Jacobi's lodgings, for 1 am afraid of 
Helen, who vva> dumb from a sense of oSended dignity, and refused to 
give me a larewell. At all events, if 1 should never see Jacobi again, 1 
have at l< ast tbe satisfaction to think that 1 leave him with a pleasant 
remembraiicool personality in his mind. And now adieu. Assurances of 
my love 1 give you no longer; you may sec them in my every tbongfat, 
and in the rontiiiual necessity I am uuder of laying open my\|holelu^ 
to you. — Hi ttina. ’ 

\Vv pass fioiii a personal to a patriotic themo — from thd 
peciilianticb of .Jacobi and bis sisters to tbe heroic struggles 
the Tvrolese waiiiors against the French and Bavarian 
in IHOib Bv ihe peace of Presbuig, a few years before, dwit 
loval, but at the same time inde|>endeiit, race of mounUfinemti 
had been delivered over (of course without having been con* “ 
suited III the mattei) from their old connection with the house 
of Austiia to the foreign and therefore hated yoke of Bavaria. 
When tile war bolweeu Austria and Fiance broke out again in 
18()f), tlic 'rviolesc revolted ; and the extraordinary efforts which 
llu'si' unti aim'd soldiers made against the combined force of 
Fiance and Bavaria, filled not only Germany but Europe witlf 
their fame. Beilina was in Munich 'ah jhe time, a Christian 
among the Pliarisee.s, — and felt it her only consolation to pour 
out her heart to Gdthc, and wail over the incurable evils of the 
times. Tlic following letter, full ^of patriotic passion, contains 
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also what to us appears' the germ of some very good criticism 
ou Wilhelm Meister. The trifling character of many parts of 
that work, when contrasted with the deep moral seriousness of 
the age to which it was addressed, is really pitiful, and Bettiua 
see'ms to have felt this as much ^s Wolfgang Menzol or the 
patriots of 1813. 

' ;i/arc/< 20, 1809. 

” I like much to hear people speak about love, and God knows 
there is enough spoken about it in the world and in romances, but 
little to my satisfaction. To tell you the plain truth, I have the same 
feeling when 1 read your Meister ; I feci as uncomfortable among your 
heroes as if I bad a bad conscience. There is Wilhelm biniself, 
loitering away amongst a pack of ragged comedians, I always feel 
inclined to say to him, — Come along with me beyond the Alps, — there 
we will whet our swords for the Tyrolese, — and leave your play ac- 
tresses and your countesses to their own high pretensions, and high 
feelings, to starve with them if they please. When we come back 
again the rouge will have become pale upon their cheeks, and their 
gauzes and laces will retreat ashamed before the might of thy sun-burnt 
Mars countenance. Yes ! if any good is ever to come out of you, 
yon must apply your enthusiasm to the wars ; believe me, in this case, 
your Mignon had i\ever left this beautiful world, but would have ac- 
companied you to the Alps, and shared with you nil the danger of a 
patriotic war — the fire of freedom would have glowed in her bosom, 
and new healthy blood would have flowed through her veins. Alas ! 
tvhat hinders you to follow this afi'ectionate creature, and lca\c your 
motley troop of players to shift for themselves. — You arc niclaucholy — 
and why? because you have lost yourself in a world in which you 
cannot act^ If you are not afraid of tbe sight of blood — here among 
i^e Tyrolese warriors, mayst thou fight for the cause of right, that hus 
its origin as deep in human nature as Mignon’s love. Thou, Meister, 
Cit tbe ntan ^at chokest the tender life-bud of this child, in allowing it 
th be overgrown with the wild rubbish of weeds that surround thcc. 
What trash then are all theatrical trumperies compared with the 
4iunestness of tbe times, whcK:in truth rises up in her original form, 
ibd bids defiance to that corruption whose father is a lie ? O ! such a 
rertfliition is a heavenly gift of God, whereon we may heal •all our ills ; 
the soul of freedom is new-born again, and yet again, in the history of 
his Providence. 

“ Alas, Gothe 1 I most weep — I am as helpless, as little understood, 
here as thy Mignon was among tbe players. They arc making a noise 
in the streets to day that means nothing — they have only got hold of a 
few poor Tyrolese labourers that had hidden themselves in the woods, 
and there they rave over the wretchedness of their fellow creatures like 
madmen. I have shut my windows, to exclude the little light that 
remains of this day — I seem the only being in this populous city that 
lias the feelings of humanity in his bosom. These honest hardy pea- 
cants, who have drawn in truth and freedom with tbe pure air of their 
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mountains^ must now be dragged tlirougli ttie dirty streets of Munich 
by a beer-besotted multitude, and no one wills, or willing dares, to 
speak a word ot mercy in tlu-ir behalf; they sin against the iionlest 

feelings of humanity Devil! — if I were king here, 1 should teach 

them that they are slaves, and ^hat no one in my presence should^lay 

hand on the images of the Kternal 

Only think of my situation. Hcie I am in 

this accursed (rerdamwt) Munich alone, with not a soul in whom 1 
can confide. "J his morning, howc\cr, I achieved a small triumph. 
Winter’* had a rehearsal of a niarch intended for the campaign against 
the 'I’yrolesc. 1 told him Hally that the marcdi was bad, that the 
Jiavarians would get the worst of it, and tlm blame would fall upon his 
'bad inarch. M’intcr tore the composition in pieces, and was so wroth 
that his long sil\er hair wa\ed to and Iro like a field of corn struck by a 
hail-^toim. ould to (iod that 1 could annihilate the whole Expedition 
as I have annihilated this march ! 

“ I have not seen Jacobi for three weeks. As little have I seen 
Schcliing ; he has something about him that 1 don’t like, and that is his 
wile, wiu) makes me jctdous by telling me of a certain Pauline G. of 
Ji'na, with wliom she says yon carry on a most loving correspondence. 

I listen till I grow sick, and then go away with a most honest hatred 
ot Lady Schelling. — Alas ! why should I fret? I have no right to de- 
mand your whole aflcctions, but no one shall presume to vie with me in 
tlie aHection that I l)car to you. Bettina*’^ 

pass fioin these warm cfFusions of girlish, but not the less 
noble, feeling, — heie follows a short sketch, (drawn con amore) of 
Speckbaehei , one of llie Iieiocs of that heroic war — a great man, 
puliaps in stialagem and enterprise gieater than Hofer, whose 
honest woitli has attained a more general European repAitation. 

“ Speckliachei N a anique hcio — wit, intellect, presence of mind,* 
earnest unhuuuded bcnexolcncc, a clear unembarrassed character.-*j*' 
Daiigtr is to him lil\c the lisiug of the sun; w’ith that his day begitxl^ 
and he sees at once what he has to do. Not more by bis cntbusiasni 
than l)y (‘ommanding his enthusiasm, ^loes he execute his deeds ^ 
Milour ; a sense ot honour and responsibility makes bim do cirefjr 
thing him^ell . liis own platis us well as the plans of his commanders, and 
VI hat maybe necessary to meet the emergency of the moment, are 
c'liried thiongh w ith et|niil success ; never, wdicrc the danger is expected, 
does lie trust any expedition to a friend. He burnt the town of 
KuHsteiii ill the midst of the enemy; their biidge of boats he sent 
floating down the ri\er. lie, wdth two comrades, stood up to the 
middle in w^atcr dining a whole stormy night, and in the morning he 
loosened the last two boats amid a hail-storm of grape-shot. Cunning 
is his di\inest ([uality ; he cuts off the wiRl i)!jshy beard which almoft 
covers his face, disguises himself in garb and character, desires to 


• The Cl" Ii hralctl ( apcUmiWtr and composer for llie opera at Munich, now dead— 
iiH 7( undvibcher hautz, as Uoltina elsewhere tails him, but n great artist. 

\OL. XVI. M). XXXll. ^ B B 
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speak with the commander of the fortress, wriggles himself in, tells a 
plausiible story about treason and traitors, fishes out all the information 
that can be of any use to him, never for a moment shows himself in the 
least discomposed, allows them to interrogate and to search, drinks 
a hearty glass to Maximilian Joseph, and at last, acconi]>anied by 
the governor, is leil loith by the same gate at which he entered, and 
takes a cheei'i’ul farewell. 

But all these suflerings and sacrifices arc likely to go for nothing, 
Austria is not to he depended upon. She behaves ail the while as if 
she were afrai<l of the eonserjnences of her own victories, and the upshot 
of it is clear — she will yet have to beg pardon of the great Napoleon, 
that she took the liberty to oppose an heroic people to his imperial con- 
quests — But I break oB — too well 1 know that nothing truly great finds 
a due rec^mpence upon earth." 

And with this prophetic letter, everv word in the latter part of 
which was almost literally fulfilled, wp must, though nnwillingly, 
bring our Tyrolese extracts to a close. We shall, however, gratify 
the cuiiosity of our icadeis in shovting them how the gieat 
Gdthe coiuincted himself in answer to tlie.se most puliiotic elfu- 
siotis. lie hud, as he tells us in his diary for tin' }ear IHOf), 
drawn himself buck, with his usual cautions timidit\, into his 
artistical shell. While Bettina was pouting lietself out in warm 
svmpathy with the heioie deeds of a putiiotic pi'ople, (iiilhe was 
brooding over that nivsteiious .subject — cleclue artimtus, — and 
apiuning out in the shape oi a novi.1, (which dacohi’s sisti is cer- 
tainly would not cbnsider moie dttoioiis than Mii'-fcr,) a subtle 
theory of their ii)3stei'ious connection with human inoiaiities. To 
him, in his quiet secluded life on the hanks of the Ilm, u Beilin 
play-bill was more piecious than the |>age that leeoidtd the 
fieroism of |jofcr and Spcckbaehci", and tiie fail of an old juniper 
tree, that had long shaded his classic villa, ocii'upicd a more im- 
jK>rtaiit place in his diary than the full of the hoi) liomun Kmpiic. 

first, he seems inclined to shy the subject altogether, nud,fiom 
motives of state policy, feefs himself pi evented from disclosing to 
im patriotic friend the true state of his feelings on the subject of 
the Tyrolese revolt. On the 17lh May IHtXj, his letter begins, 

** There is a peculiar pleasure, dearest Bettina, in approaching thee, 
whether with words or with thoughts ; but these vvailike times, that 
ex^cisc such an influence on our reading, put a gag no less on our 
wming, and wc are compelled, however unwillingly, to deny ourselves 
.the pleasure of expressing sympathy with thy most romantic and most 
characteristic narrations." ^ 

He then tells her tha^t^lie had .spun himself into a romance (the 
abovementioned WahlverwandschaJ'ten), in older to withdraw his 
.attention as much as possible fiom the events of tliose evil times, 
which otherwise might act toowioleutly upon liis weak nerves ; and. 
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without condescending to say a single word more on Bettina't 
favourite theme, ho turns a few pretty senteuecs, and concludes. 
In about t(*n months afterwards, however, when the war had 
ended in the heioic death of llofer, he iinds it safe to say a few 
words to satisfy his little Miignoii that his cosmopolitan breast 
is notcntirelv destitute of the noble feeling of Ciermaij putiiotism. 
Ill March lt<l(), he wiites thus: — 

“ To Bl TTINA. 

** Dear Bcttiiia, — I find myself irresistibly constrained to drop a word of 

synijiathy with thy patriotic sorrow', and to decbive to you how much I 

AMI moved by tlic same I'celiiigs. You must beware liowevcr, i>ow you 

‘allow tbe ca|)ricious tricks of life to aikrt your peace so severely. It is 

a di/ficult thing to fight oue’s-^elf tlirough such events, especially with a 

chaivvlcr w hose claims to an ideal exisieiice are su great asyoufs. Your 

last letter is already added to my highly-valued c(»lleetion from your pen, 

and with it another interest iifg epoch is eoncluded. Tluotigh a lovely 

wintiiiig gaiden, full of philosophieal, historical, and musical views, you 

have led me at last to the temple of Mais; and from beginning to end I 

find the same healthy energy which charartcrises you — My warmest 

thanks for this - and mav von still continue to make me the initiated of 

^ • 

youi internal world, and rest assured that the love suid the constancy that 
1 owe thee lor such a gift is ever paid to thee in secret. 

Gotue.” 

This letter, though a little stifl' and senatorian at the outset, 
waims into gracious condcsTeiision with the concluding senteoce. 
Shoit as it IS, it is sufticieut to set the livelV girl in raptures^ 

Deal Ciiithc,” she lejvlics, “ maiiv thousand thanks for thy ten 
lines, in which thou noddest comfoit and consolation to me.” At 
other times, ,siie was not so well pleased; the easy Geheim^R&th 
once or twice ventured to w i ite to his Platonic love by,the handa of 
a secretary; hut never did he so without receiving the severest 
castigation, and being formally obliged to chant a penitent pa)|^ 
node. She charges him with being in love with the heroine of 
his now Romance, fiom whose rivalry, if she be not better than 
the ladies in Meistor, she does not see why she should have anv. 
thing to fear ; she repioaches him with being more occupied witlt 
his catacomb-speculations about the intermaxillary boiie^ thtel 
about the living love of her who only lives for him : she weeps, she 
prays, she satirizes — and how should the Gcheim-Rath resist such 
an a|>peal I 

'^riiere is a passage, but it is a long one, in the second volume 
of Bettina’s letters, nanatiiig her interview with Beethoven at 
Vienna, whieh it grii'ves us much that we cannot on the present 
occasion piesont to the t^nglish public. We merely mention it 
to whef the curiosity of our musical readers. W^e have already 
discoursed — or rather allowed Cii'rthe, Zcltcr, and Bettina Bren- 

* B B 2 
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tano to discourse — too long de omnibus rebus et guibusdam aliis. 
Our readers will perhaps be disposed to pardon our prolixity ; 
our task has been of a much nioie pleasant kind than often falls 
to our share. We ha\c lambled carelessly over hill and dale, 
through a rich country of new and various prospect. As to 
Gdthe, the, letters before us have placed him, to our view at 
least, alternately in a dignified and in a ludicrous positioij ; we 
have allowed ouiselves to be mo\ed quietl^ by the chaiacter of 
every succeeding pictiiie, ho\ermg at ease between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. . On the whole, the publication of Zeller’s 
correspondence will do nuich to stiengthen the .solid base on 
which the great poet’s fume is founded : the publication of 
Bettiiia’^ can do nothing to .shake it. Pei haps there is no cha- 
racter in literary hiatoiy that li<‘.s so opi n as that of Cidthe to 
fanatical adiniiation on the one hand, ;nid un<inalilied reprobation 
on the other: to one paity he is the impel sonulioii of calm and 
dignified poetic wisdom; to the othei the public s\inbol of all that 
is weak and trifling, cold and indifferent, in lunnan character. 
Great men are seldom judged with iinpaitialilc, because theii 
mighty influence metamorphoses ail their pietended judges into 
interested parties* This is precisely the case with (iilthe ; and 
the time is pciliaps not yet come when men's minds will be clear 
and calm enough, to think niodeiatidy, and at the same time 
worthily, of this e.\traordiuary man. Meanwhile, those who are 
anxious fur a hasty decision on the point may adopt the good 
old plan of compounding a chaiacter of (iiithe and Gdthe’s 
genius from the representations of both paities, modified icspec- 
tively by rules which sound common sense aloiu' can dictate ; to 
us, and to |n any in this land, theie i.s a ciiuiion of judgnunt, 
more sure than the opposing dicta of the Aiistaiclu and the 
Schlegels of either party can supply. ’J'hat critmion is the health 
nnd gladness of soul which wc daily diink in from the well of 
spiritual beauty which Gi>thc has opened up to us, — the pine 
enjoyment which a sympathy with the fair creations of his mind 
daily affords ns ; and, in lieu of all ostentatious ciiticism applied 
to such a mind, we rather choose to offer up the prayer : 

“ O degli altri pocti onore e luinc, 

Vergliami il lungo studio e il grand’ aniore 
Che mi haniio fatto revear lo tiio vulutiic ! *' 
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Art. V. — 1. Das Griechischc Volk, in offnillicher, kirchlicherf 
uud •privaircchtlicher Jiczieliung. Voii Cieorg Ludwig von 
Alaurer. ('I’lie (jrcck People, in its Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Social Uelatioiis, before and after the Struggle for Inde- 
pendence, up«to the 1st ol June, 183o. By M. \on Maurer, 
Member of the Ko^al Hegency of Greece, &c. &,c.) 
Iltfldelherg. 183.5. 12 vols. 

12. Sin/c Vaperson Greek AfJ'airs, laid before Parliament, 1830 — 
183‘2. 

• 

J'foT one of the least remarkable phenomena of the present day 
’lias be<’n the change in Einope fiom excitement to indilFerence, 
fiom enthusiasm to apathy, uhich u few years have produced 
with respect to that unfortunate country named Greece. Was 
it the sMupathy of our uatip'c that took part in the sufferings of 
the unfoitnnate, but which is indifi'erent to the prosperity of calm, 
unmolested existence t W as it that we then believed her to be in 
daiigei and (listless, and now suppose her to be contented and 
happy? W’ as it that the toy was then new, and that now, in childish 
wa\ waidiu ss, w<‘ ha\e thrown it aside i or is it not rather that our 
enthusiasm then was associated with the generous hope that we 
did foresee and would create for Greece a happier destiny, and 
tliat oil I aputh\ now is associated with the saddening conviction 
that those philanthropic hopes have been deceived ; that the veiy 
conlidcnce. which >he placed in us has been turned into bitterest 
disappointment; that our own benevolent but ignorant efforts 
ha\e. 111 fad, been the means by which the energies of this inte« 
icsting people ha\e bciai crushed, and the decrepitude of premia 
tine seinlit} has been cast o\er the vouth of a state w^ich has lost 
the hopes, \ct pie^eived the weukne.ss, of infancy? 

The light which has lecently been thrown on our relation# 
with the vaiious states of the East, and the connexion which has 
been traced and followed out in alf its minutest ramifications 
between the political projects of Russia* and the causes of de** 
inoiali/ation, di'gradution, and convulsion, in ail the states that 
belong or lormeiU belonged to the Ottoman Empire, fortunately 
rclieie us now from entering into the means of Russian su^^ 
premacy and .success, of ^lussuiuian administration and policy; 
with which it is ab.solutely necessary to be in some degree 
at least ac(|uainted, before it is possible to comprehend the posi<* 

• A niDSl iicriotlifal, cnlitlcd the " Porlfulift,** has just appeared, in nhicTi 

a seiifs oT st'cut llussiaii aiitl Piussiaii ilespatche^i aru lo bo puhliHhed. This is a 
btfiitlinL!; unnouiiooinoiii indi od ; njmtist ttio told to be unfouudod. Tlie tir&t Numbet* 
contains a Uispcikh of Coiinl iioinstoif to the King of Prussia, uliich> thoiigli hoinewliac 
abstruse, is more titan ciuiousor iiiteiestin^, e^id, what is mote impoitunt, as stamping 
the chuiacler of the cxtruurdiiiai^ publieutiun^it bears the strongest internal cvhicnce ot 
authenticity. 
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tioii which Greece really' occupies, the desigus of which she may 
be the object, the coinbiiiations of which she may form a part, — 
before, in short, the expeiieuce of the last events can be useful or 
instructive. 

To reduce the question to its siaiplcst expression — What was 
the treaty of July ? A convonliou to pacify the Levant. What 
were the disturbing causes ^u the Levant? Russian policy and 
Russian intiiguc*. The object, therefoie, of the treaty of lire 6tli 
of Ju ly was to strike a blow at Russian intliiencc ; and we hesi- 
tate not in asserting, that it was the general conviction that such 
was the object, and that such would be the result of that treaty, 
which conciliated lor it at the time the support and admiration 
of the public, and especially of the liberals of J'hirope. 

The object was to exclude Russian intrigue — ami, if Russian 
influence is at the present moment ,more ascimdanl in Greece 
than ever; if even it can be proved that the designs of Russia are 
more easily realizable now, in consequence of the increased dis- 
traction of that conntiy ; if, in consequem e of these distractions, 
the Greeks turn their eyes still more lixedly tovvaids llnssia than 
on the hatherland ot their hopes and histoiical recollections; how 
can we say that the treaty of July has been hiiheito execuU'd ? 
Instead of Gieecc being the pacitier of the Levant, she is in a 
continual state of turbulence herself; ami, in^li'ud of shutting out 
Russian intiigues, she presents to Russia the best fnicrum by 
which she can coiK-ulse Lustern society to its ceiitie. To see 
bow much we have to thank the ignoiance of onr diplomatists for 
this state of thingxS, wo liavo to cast a liast\ glance on the 

lliAitor3r of Gieece ever since this boasted liealv was .signed. 

The first^wise action we did — for the fatal etfecls ol tin* battle 
of Navarino, which led to tlie treatv of Adiwinoplc, have hceu 
HufBcieiuljr insisted on — was to recognize the noaiination to the 
presidency of Greece of a man who could be no other than the 
^feature of Itussia, and whose whole poliev was diiected to the 
strengthening oi the llussiau paity. On ili^ ai rival in Greece, 
the first administrative act of Capodislrias was to destroy the 
institutions ol Oiecce; lor lie foresaw the impossi- 
bility of carrying into t fleet any of his di*signs so long as such 
a bulwark of the national liberties remaine(!. i'oi the jiresent 
argutneiit, it is unnecessary to insist inoie fully on the svstem 
•which had been implantid by the '^I'lirLs, exeepting in as far as 
it gave the people a po\vt;r of oiguni/ing and coinhiiiing public 
opinion in siicli a nuniner as to prevent him from piirsning a 
system of anti-national policy as long as it existed* I'liat he 
came to Gieece having Ins mind nuuie up to destroy these in- 
stitutions is now well known. • 
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As soon as they were subverted, tlierfc remained no power in 
Greece that could counterbalance the executive; all his thoughts 
were turned to duping liurope; and, as we find him wishing 
either to conciliate the liberal or anti-liberal party there, we 
observe him conforming to •the letter of his oath and calling a 
national assembly, preparing a constitution, or giving the legiti- 
mate cabinets of Europe to understand that he administered the 
country on the purest principles of despotism. 

The Greeks, who had experience in electing their municipal 
chiefs and primates, were little aetjuainted wjth all the coniplica- 
.tions of popular representation ; and, as soon as their devioge- 
• routes were no longer their natural advisers, they were exposed 
to all the effects of corruption and intimidation, and to all the 
frauds lurking in the hi organif/ue respecting elective Tranchise, 
which prevented them fi om electing men of their free choice to serve 
in the National Asscnd>ly of Argos; consequently that assembly 
was composed piincipally of the ci<*atures and nominees of Capo- 
distiias, and into his hands \v as eunsigned, by that assembly, uncon-> 
tiollable power, which he used etfectively for those ends for which 
llussia had placed him in Gieece. All the ofiicial documents 
relating to Piiiu'e Leojiold have been laid beftye the public; but 
of couise these documents can expose but a small portion of the 
villanv and deception connected with those events. Fortunately, 
an exposure of tin* general s}stem of his adininistration has been 
made with .sufficient accuracy and detail by professor Thiersch. 

'J'he Greeks bore with Capodistrias as long as possible out of 
respect to the high contracting pow'ers. At last, national endur- 
ance could go no fmther. A revolution broke out, the object of 
which was to expel him from the country ; but its leaders desired to- 
depiive him of In^s otfice of President without an ap{^eal to arnas-^ 
and they would have succeeded in doing so, had it not been $0r 
the unwarrantable interference of Itussian cannon, and the aiill 
inoie extraoidinary moral iniliience \‘xercised by the lieprese<l^* 
tatives of liliiglaiid and France, enlisted in support of this fijto ^ 
reign intei fereiict'. But when they found remonstrance inefloo* 
tual, constitutional resistance <»pposed by the guns of the Allied 
Powers, anil an alliance framed to save the independence of 
Greece penerteil to its destruction; they sought their last refuge 
ill an act which, however unjustifiable in itself, was prompted, 
we sincerely believe, by a feeling of patriotism, and was, in facj, 
the only mean.s of ridding Gieecc of a^man, who, fixed upon that 
little spot by the finger of the Northern* Autocrat, supported 6y 
England and France, relied on by the liberals of Europe, respected 
from the devotion of the* Greeks towards their foreign protectors, 
served by the vices and corruption, which he found or could 
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create, and who, thus arnied and surrounded by a power and con- 
sideration against which neither the means nor the intelligence of 
Greece could compete, w as permitted to assert the right of an 
unlimited despotic inheritance, and to exercise, for the further- 
ance of anti-national, of anti-social |;nds, the power of a foreign 
conqueror. ‘ 

The daggeV of Mavromichacli frustrated for a time the intrigues 
of Russia; and, had there been one spark of intelligence in the 
Rnglish and breuch Cabinets, w'e have such confidence in the 
docility of the Greek nation, and are so well aware of their 
intense xlesire of repose after such long dissensions, that vve assert 
that it would have been a matter of the utmost facility to have 
framed a government sufficiently strong and popular to satisfy 
the expectation of the Greeks, and fully to realise the most 
benevolent view’s of JEurope. liut this third opportunity of 
settling Greece was lost by the diplomatic agents acknowledging 
immediately in the Senate, \vho were all nominees of Ca}>odistrias, 
a right to exercise functions which had never been granted to them 
even by Capodistrias himself. IBeiug a purely consultative body, 
foreign interference invested them with a constituent authority, 
which was the origin of all the subsequent confusion and convul- 
sion in Greece. The Russian system was perpetuated by the 
nomination of a_ Commission of Provisional Government, two 
members of which were notoriously of that party ; one, the bro- 
ther of the late President, a man who had renderevl his name a by- 
word by netting at defiance the common decencies of societv ; the 
second, the notorious Colocotroui. The name of Coletti was 
addod, ill homage to the national feeling, in oider to implicate 
him with the Capodistrian party. That his opposition might be 
rendered null; it was expressly enacted that the^ decision of the 
nmlority was to have tlie sanction of the whole. * 

.About this time. Sir Stratford Canning, passing through Greece 
on his way to the Porte, and* witnessing in person the errors that 
Imd ;been committed, endeavoured to stanch the w ounds of 
Oreece, aod recominciided for this purpose tliat the*' prisoners 
accused on political grounds should immediately be released 
from tbe dungeons ; that an amnesty shoidil be proclaimed ; a 
temporary government established by a fusion of parties ; aiul, 
finally, that a]Natioiial Assembly should be convened, and new 
elections instituted, in order to ascertain as much as possible 
the unbiassed wishes of the nation. 

?^How these benevolent? intentions were frustrated by the resi- 
dent of the allied powers appears in the correspundence of Pro- 
fes^r rbiersch (appended to his first volCmie), who upbraids them 
With supporting, in an uiiwarrqntable manner, " the violent and 
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horrible system ” of the Capodistrian faction, though the account 
of its atrocities was already on its way to England. It is need- 
less to describe the premeditated massacre at Argos of the Rou- 
meliote deputies, who came thither under a safe*conduct fi^m 
the three powers. It is n^iedless to recount the infatuation 
which seemed ft) actuate Count Augustin’s government. We 
wish not to open up tlie reasons why he refused an amnesty to 
those* whom he looked upon as his victims, or why, rather in the 
true spirit of Russian diplomacy, he published a genera/ amnesty, 
which was intended “ for Europe, W'hilst Siberia was for them 
.we wish not to enter into all the misrepresentations that went 
* abroad on this subject. We pass over hastily this entangled his- 
tory, and bring our readers do\vn to the time when the proscribed 
and outlawed deputies marched upon Napoli, with the*applause 
of the w hole nation, and took possession of the seat of govern- 
ment, which a few hours before the pusillanimous conqueror of 
lioiime/ia” had abandoned, leaving ten dollars in the pQbiic 
cliest. Here, again, was an opportunity of establishing order in 
(mcccc. I'he eyes of all were turned to Coletti. At this mo- 
ment arrived a protocol from England, drawn up in such a man- 
ner as show eel that the Conference of London /:onceived that the 
representatives in Greece had already acted up to the recom- 
mendation of Sir Stratford Canning, and desiring them to perse- 
vere in upholding a government based upon a ** fusion of parties.*^ 
Had this been actually the case, had the ministers of the three 
powers insisted, at the time when these recommendations were 
made, on the formation of a “ gouverneinent mixte,” we have ho 
hesitalion in asserting that the result would have been beneficial;' 
Parties were nearly balanced, ’riie Russian party had the exe-’ 
cutive j)ower in its own hands, and the constitutioftal party wa« 
not aware of its own preponderating power. But now cirenai^ 
stances were changed. They had come into collision, and the 
Russian party, which before refused*all concession, was made 
feel its own inherent w'cakness, as far as the opinion of the natioiK.< 
was concerned. To desire, then, the triumphant leaders of thft 
constitutional party to share their power with what they hwl 
show n to be an impotent and anti-national faction, was what any 
man in his senses, who judges of human actions by human mo- 
tives, could only attribute to an intention of replunging the coun- 
try into that discord from which it had been snatched, or of restoring 
the influence of Russia, which had been overthrown. Though the 
foieign residents did not insist on a fusK>fi of parties when tliat 
was possible, they did insist upon it when it was calculated to 
disorganize the country,* W e are well aware that they acted up 
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to the letter of their instnfctions, -^sAt Uie cliange of circumstances 
roust have proved^ at least to the English and French residents, 
that a departure from the letter of their instructions would have 
been the only way to act up to the spirit of them. But how did 
they fulfil even the letter? The senate, whose very name is 
passed over in silence both by the protocol and tlib nieiuorandtim, 
is again clotHed with unconstitutional power by the residents, and 
commissioned by them to form a government. IMie first govern- 
ment proposed was of five, in which the now triumphant — the 
constitutional — party were to be in the minority! But when 
Coletti would not endure this, it was changed to a council of. 
seven, in which again the majority was of the Russian party. This 
again was bitdien up in consequence of the remonstrances of 
Coletti, a*hd finally a council was formed of seven, four of whom 
were constitutionalists, and three of the Russian paity. But 
mark, the proviso was added, that no'act could be legal without 
a Bsajority of five. The three Russians always hehl together. 
What could be expected, save the state ol coiuplele anaichy in 
which the young monarch found the country on his ariival I 

Before the signing and ratification of the (oeck tieatv, the 
country had been (jivided into three parties, English, Fiench, and 
Russian, in which enrolled themselves such inlluential poisons as 
placed greater confidence in one or the other of these poweis with 
regard to the establishment of Greek independence. e consider 
tbie division as extremely unfortunate for the wolfaie of Gioece, 
even from the commencement; but certainly since the ratilitation 
of thal treaty it has proved nothing but a source oi' continual dis- 
traction in that country, and consequently has piomotcd the 
dasigiM of Russia. It was then clear that there could be only two 
funties intbi state, the friends of Capodistiias and the iavoiiiers 
^ Ruasiaa designs, and those who desired oidci, tiauquillity, 
.iMd good government; and that, consequently, no matter what 
any individuid bore,*'pi'Ovided he was animated by pa- 
triotic mtenrions, and had sufficient good sense to see thioiigh 
tb« machinations of the friends of anarchy, he must b& a friend 
nC^nglwnd and of English policy. Colocutioui was one of the 
Iniera of the Russian faction. His interest was anuichy — his 
life had been spent as a robber. Andrea Metaxa, a Cephaioniote 
by birth, was Imtiie to that power which had misgoverned Corfu, 
qnd was connected by personal ties with Capodistrias ; and, being 
ajnan of an intriguing disposition, and having little infiuetice in 
Gwece excepting wbatHfiu/ been acquired by intrigues, he saw 
clearly that be could only maintain himself by Russian iufiuence. 

The first person whom we shall notice’ of the so-called English 
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party M'as Zaiimi. He had been fcA'oierly leader of the pii- 
mates of the Pelo|>oiine 8 us. During the lifetime of Capodiatriaa, 
he had generally opposed him. But the wily president had 
80 contrived to spread dissension among the primates of the 
Morea, that Zaimi’s influence iu that province was materially weak- 
ened; and, confequently, seeing that he could not hold his ground, 
he was frequently disposed to come to terms with die president, 
andT to recover his lost influence by throw'ing himself into the 
hands of Russia. Bach time he u as prevented from doing this 
by divers minute circumstances, which it is, needless to relate. 

At the period of the assassination of Capodistrias, be was at 
Hydra, and he, with the present Greek plenipotenflary in liOndon, 
was induced to accept the amnesty from which he had not been 
excluded, and deserted his political friends, because h£ saw that 
they weie browbeaten by, those two powers whose interests they 
weie defending. From that time forward he became a Russian 
partisan, and iu tlie Council of Seven he held togetlier with his 
new party. 

But the man whose talents guided the Bnglish party was Prince 
Ma\roc(>rduto, a Fanariutc by birth, who had no personal con- 
nexions in Greece, but w'ho, from having joinqd early in the revo- 
lution, and, having behaved in a manner creditable to himself 
oil ninny critical and tiying occasions, bad gained considerable 
reputation for his skill in managing afiairs, idtbough certainly 
a geiieial mistrust had, to a certain degree, obscur^ bis popikF 
larity and diminished his usefulness. With his cbaracterartK 
sagacity, he immediately perceived that, if Flngland coadneted 
her policy with intelligence, the influence of England in Greeitb 
must be supiemc on account of her maritime ascendency; amd^ 
never calculatiqg that we should still go on pVrversely qNli* 
managing our interests, he placed himself at the bead of dm 
English paity, which he naturally expected would not oa^llw^ 
supieme in Greece, but universal; and that, conseqaentdb'' ! 
although he held by no district or province, be could be at tiilp 
head of the nation. But, when be bad met with frequent dkapK * 
poiiitmeiits, and he and his friends had been ruined in their * 
tunes and character ; when a price bad been set on their hoaiiK, 
and they were attainted of high treason by Capodistriaa and bis 
successor, with the support and approbation of the Eaglisb reas- 
deiit, not having a support to fall back on in the country itsqif, 
ho natuially found that it was imposjfible to support the interests 
of England, wiiieh she did not seem to ififtierstand herself, and con- 
sequently, although he has never renounced the name of leader of 
the English party, his subsequent efforts hsfve been to avert from 
his bead the vengeance of Russia. This is a key to die part be 
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played at the National Assembly of Pronia, although we are per> 
fectly aware that other motives were supplied him. 

We pass over the conduct of his brother-in-law, because we 
shoi^d be sorry to violate the sacred laws of hospitality, which we 
have learned to respect in the East, and we hasten to contrast with 
the conduct of the pnnce that of those who have never deserted tlie 
constitutionaf party. Culetti is the first name that \vc shall men- 
tion. His political consistency is not to be traced to his having 
espoused and put himself at the head of the French party, for 
France has equally with England mismanaged and frittered away 
the influence she might have acquired in Greece ; but it is to be 
referred to the influence he possesses in lloumelia, and his being 
backed by such powerful advocates as the military Uounieliote 
chieftains. As a proof of this, we further affirm that Condouri- 
otti’s political consistency is traceable to a similar cause, lie is 
of the English party, but he is backed by the influence of the 
islands. The Bey of Maina furnishes us with another instance. 
We must not suppose that men become partisans of England 
from an abstract love of this remote island, or that they v^ill 
connect themselves with-aur policy, however advantageous it may 
be to them, if w'e itot only neglect to support those who trust in 
us, but, rejecting the influence that is offered us, the power which 
is conferred upon us, betray the material interests that we have at 
stake* Every man of reputation in the East will, one by one, sink 
into dependence on Russia, be compromised against us, and, after 
becoming a treacherous ally, will end by being a rancorous foe. 

In the East, those who are not for us are against us. in the 
East, a struggle is going on, though noiseless, yet so deep and ab- 
sorbing as to leave no neutral ground, to admit of no indifferent 
Hipectator. Ehgland cannot suddenly arrive at q comprehension 
idlthose mysteries of diplomacy which have been hitliei to a science 
fW^ustvely Russian, but, in the mean time, in as far us it goes, 
ahe may take this as a cerfkin rule, that only those who are 
attrong by their positive position, who stand as the representatives 
of local interests, can be at present her allies, even althbugh they 
affect^ contrary predilectiqps ; while, on the other hand, men, 
whose influence and position have been brought about by fictitious 
means, and who are not intimately and necessarily connected with 
the interests they represent, must be in the interest of Russia, and 
nqore useful instruments if they can succeed in representing them- 
selves as friends of England. 

X strong instance of (hh is actually furnished us at Constan- 
tinople. The Serasker Pasha calls himself of the English party. 
The odious financial measures that he has introduced have been 
tbe cause of most of the late disquietudes in the Ottoman empire. 
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His treasonable practices were the soW causes of the successes of 
Mohammed Ali, as is proved by that able pamphlet, ** Sultan 
Mahmoud and Mohammed Ali.” 

The national assembly was convened, and, though the, pro- 
tocol had desired the residents to act up to all the recom- 
mendations of* Sir Stratford Canning, every impediment was 
thrown by them in the way of its convocation. It was argued by 
them, that, since a prince was named, such a national assembly 
couUl not deliberate unless with his participation, and yet the 
principal reason for which they were convpned was to ratify the 
„ nomination of the prince ; and now that the constitutional mem- 
bers have the ascendency, the congress pass an act of amnesty 
in favour of those who had refused to make any concessions to 
them. In spite of tlic letter of the residents, and th^ tergiver- 
sation of Mavrocordato ^and his party, who now, for the first 
time, showed direct indications of deserting the constitutional 
cause, the assembly held its deliberations, until, by some machi- 
nations that we are unwilling to tear open, a band of ruffians 
dispersed them by force. 

Meanwhile the senate, whose existence legally expired on the 
meeting of the assembly, was revived by the residents, and formed 
a new government of seven of the military leaders of Greece, 
after having attempted and failed to elect the Russian admiral 
as their ]>resident. How this was to restore tranquillity in 
Greece, we cannot imagine. Their first attempts were to cut off 
the rrench troops in the mountains, who were marching to sate 
the difi'erent fortresses; but, being foiled in their attempts, their 
troops were cut in pieces at Argos, and a momentary pause 
ensued, during which the young king and the regency arrived*. 

We need not^well upon the distracted state of file country da 
their arrival. This will be sufficiently known by referring to thu 
journals of the day, and it may be easily conceived how difiieuit ' 
was the task which the regency hdU taken upon itself, when 
add to this confusion further complications which proceeded fvoai' 
another quarter. 

In the treaty of May 7th, 1832, and the accompanying proto- 
cols, it had been expressly stipulated that the regency were to bO 
" the permanent and definitive government of Greece,” until the 
majority of the young king, which was fixed for the Ist of June, 
1833; and that they were **to exercise the sovereignty in all its 
plenitude,” uninterfered with by apy foreign power, whefjfier 
English, French, Russian, or Bavariafi,*for, stated the protocol, 
if there be any thing like a union between the two crowns of 
Bavasia and Greece, tlie balance of Europe is destroyed ! 

We consider this as a somewhat overstated assertion, but 
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still, if it be so, we must say diat any interference on the part 
of Bavaria in the council of the regency was at least likely to 
endanger that balance. Now we find that the senate, which had 
•beev resuscitated by the residents, had been desired by the king 
■of Bavaria himself '* to surround the«regency with its counsels 
•and, consequently, we have Bavaria working in the interest of 
Russia. We do not suppose that the king of Bavaria wantqd to 
subvert the monarchy of his son, to bring about which he had 
been toiling for so many years ; but we bring forward the point 
•merely to show how Russia avails herself of liberal and anti-liberal, 
despotic and constitutional, monarchical and republican, conser- 
vative and revolutionary — parties, interests, doctrines, and anti- 
pathies, tp make them all work for her own ends. 

However, the regency did not recognize this body, and it fell of 
itself, thereby proving incontestably tl,iat it had not the national 
support. A government was then organized, consisting of Mav- 
rocordato, as minister of the finance; Tricoupi, of foreign affairs ; 
Pra'ides, of justice; Psyllas, of the interior; Sinalz, a Bavarian, of 
war; and Coletti, of the marine; and it was the known principle 
of the regency to give every man of capacity an opportunity of 
attaching himself to the royal government, without distinction of 
parties. Strangers in Greece, the regency were, of course, 
cautious at their first arrival. How'ever, they were not long in 
perceiving the necessity of disarming the Palicsiri, who were, 
indeed, abandoned by their chiefs, and w'cre roaming about the 
country at iaige. In this measure was involved the future destiny 
of Greece. In the carrying of this question, we are bold to say, 
lay the whole of the difficulties tliat presented themselves to the 
. pi^ect and ^nal establishment of the Greek state. 

' llie success of this measure declared loudly the state of the 
. aibeirtion, proved the fallacy of the alarm which had Ireen so indns- 
itpiomly spread, announced the success of the royal government, 
Stowed bow easy Greece was to govern. 

The country was divided into nomarchies, with the governors of 
which were associated councils chosen by the districts. ' Though 
^is was not going far enough, it was still an approximation to 
the principle of Bastem governments, and similar to the ayans of 


Pheir next measure strikingly illustrates the errors that Euro- 
peans, imbibing notions from the centralized administrations of 
J^rope, are liable to fall into when they legislate for oriental 
populations. Tlie country was distracted ; lawless bands were 
strolling throughout the provinces ; roblieries and excesses were 
committed, and the best way that they could conceive to* restore 
4M^r and tranquillity was to establish a gendarmerie. This system 
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of police was contrary to oriental practice* and, consequently, 
afforded grounds of complaint, of which the partisans of Colo- 
cotroui availed themselves to spread discontent among the people. 
An important passage in Capodistrias’s history should have shown 
General IJeydeck that ther^ were other means of tranquillizing 
the country nfbre congenial to Greek habits. At the period 
we allude to, Greece was overrun with robbers, ^nd the pea- 
santry of the disturbed districts came forward and offered to 
Capodistrias, of their own accord, to put dow'n these bandits, if he 
would allow them. This was after the municipalities had been 
destroyed, but still the practice of responsibility for the peace of 
the district remained, as a familiar idea, in the minds of the people, 
in the same way as the responsibility of counties in England for 
the destruction of property survived, after the appointoibnt of the 
sheriffs hud been taken out of the hands of the people and v^ted 
in the crown. It did not suit Capodistrias at that moment diat 
robberies should cease, for the affair of Prince Leopold was 
pending; but, as soon as that prince had renounced all pretensions 
to tlie crown, robberies were put an end to exactly in the man- 
ner we have described, viz., by the peasantry arming Uiemselvea, 
and each defending the tranquillity of his pwu district. The 
organization of this gendarmerie we merely mean to point out as 
defective in principle, and affording a handle to Russian intrigac. 
'I'he body, we believe, were well conducted, and gave no grounds 
for coinpiuiiit as individuals, and, as troops, in the subsequent 
affair of Culocotroni, they distinguished tliemselves by zeal for ^ 
ro^al government. 

The liiiuncial measures of Mavracordato next pass under our 
review', than which measures could not have been devised BMMpe 
detrimeiilal to tUp tranquillity of Greece. Under tfte Turks* tM 
taxes were levied by the mMiiicipal chiefs at their village 
and handed over to the farmers of the revenue, Capodbtriai 
stioyed the municipalities, but, cdutinuing the farmers of ibiO- 
reveiiue, these levied the taxes directly, which proved a feiiUO ' 
source of misery and convulsion. But Mavrocordato, not lo<4to 
iiig to the principle, but merely to temporary expediency wUh 
regard to iiliiug the coffers of the state, devised a plan whidh 
he said would, and, perhaps, it might, save the state thirty per 
cent. ; by abolishing the revenue farmers, and institutii^ in liheir 
stead tax-collectors, dependent solely upon the miuisierof fiuanof, 
Wlien wc remember that these were^to collect direct taxes, we 
may well conceive that this was no tr^ition for the better, in 
favour of the peasant. On the contrary, the tax-collector being 
only responsible to the* minister of finance, it would be a long 
tiipe before his peculations and extortions would reack an ear so 
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distant, especially in th^ disorganized state of the country, and, 
even if complaints did reach his ear, they would find it pre> 
occupied. He also produced a great deal of dissatisfaction 
by psserting the right of the state over commons, which had been 
held from time immemorial as paatiirage, requiring the holders 
to show title for what they had only preset iptive Hght to. These 
were mountains, woods, and uncultivated lands, rights that had 
always been respected by the Turks, according to a maxim of the 
Turkish law, that custom acted upon is above law.” These 
measures excited gr,eat discontent in the country, which was in- 
creased by the previous measure of the disbanding of the palicari. 
The simple-minded peasantry, who at first rejoiced at the latter, ' 
felt common cause, and had their affections so far alienated from 
the regency. 

In August, 1833, a most formidable conspiracy broke out 
against the power of the regency, which divides itself into two 
branches : one was headed by Colocotroni, the object of which 
was an address to the Emperor of Russia to remove the w hole 
Regency, proclaim the majority of the king, and place the 
Russian faction dt\he head of affairs ; the other being conducted 
by Count Roma, a Zantiote, whose Russian predilections arc well 
known, as well as his being connected by marriage with Prince 
Gustavus Wrede, formerly a zealous partisan of Capodistrias', 
and ties of intimacy have subsisted all along between the count 
and Colocotroni. With this latter conspiracy was connected Count 
J. Armansperg’s secretary. Dr. Franz; its object was, to pray the 
King of Bavaria to dismiss M. von Maurer and General Ileydeck, 
and to constitute Count Armansperg sole regent. If neither one 
nor the other of these conspiracies succeeded, Colocotroni was to 
take the law* info his own hands, and eject the Regency by force. 

The perplexity of the regency on this disco\cry was great. 
<NDount Roma fled to Zante; Colocotroni and his party, and Dr. 
"IVanz, were arrested; the Idtter was sent back to Bavuiia, after a 
slight examination before the council of the regency. The mat- 
ter was not probed to the bottom. His papers were returned to 
him unread ; the majority of the regency were contented with prov- 
ing his guilt, being unwilling to go further, from motives of de- 
licacy and political expediency; for, had any charge been brought 
home to Count Armansperg, it would have been impossible to 
' try Colocotroni, and in a word it would have compromised the 
v^ry existence of the monarchy. 

There was a long Qdlay before the trial of Colocotroni came 
on, owing to the difficulty of getting the peasantry to conic 
forward to give evidence against a man whose name was con- 
' nected with terror. The trial «t last took place: the prosecujtion 
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was conducted by Mr. Masson, who,* although a countryman 
of our own, possesses such fluency in the Greek language as 
to plead causes in the Greek courts extempore. He had for* 
inerly distinguished himself by his intrepid and splendid de- 
fence of Mavromichaeli, abj^iidoned by the European po\Vbrs, 
surrounded by Russian bayonets, and in the face of a packed and 
military tribunal. In the course of this trial transpired some 
curidus facts, which showed the intimate connection prevailing 
between Colocotroni and the court of St. Petersburg. Xhe 
accused were convicted of a capital crime, and sentenced to 
death, which was afterwards transmuted tb imprisonment for 
twenty years ; and the result, such as it is, was chiefly attributable 
to Mr. Masson’s integrity, intrepidity, and eloquence. 

Before the explosion of the conspiracy, arrived an envoy 
from St. Petersburg, who had previously visited Munich on a 
special mission, for the puVpose of exciting the king of Bavaria 
against the members constituting the majority of the regency. 
Tl'he protocols had expressly declared that the will of the majority 
of the regency was to be supreme, and here w’e have two courts 
acting against this provision, and, whilst this regency could not be 
removed until a stated period by any power, we find every engine 
of intrigue at work to subvert them. So little contented were 
the regency with the conduct of M. Catacazy, the Russian resi- 
dent, that it was decided in their council to request the court of 
St. Petersburg to recall him ; and when this *vas intimated to M. 
Cataea/.v himself, he produced a letter, written by Count Arman- 
sperg to Count N,;§selrode, in w'hich the former said that M. 
Catacazy had given every satisfaction. It must be observed, that 
Count Armansperg had been entrusted, as president of the 
council of regenqy, with the task of communicating*verbally with 
the foreign residents on all matters w'hich had been settled brfoTft-^ 
hand in the council ; but how Count Armansperg found himaeiC 
authorized to communicate with foreign courts, not only 
pcndeutly of his colleagues, but in express contradiction to what, 
the majority had decided on, we are at a loss to imagine ; certain 
it is, that the embarrassments of the regency were extremely aug- 
mented by discovering that there was a division in the cabinet. 

Xhe most pow'erful lever, which had been placed in the ha^s 
of Russia, and which was perhaps one of the original deterniining 
causes of her gigantic designs, was the identity of her religious 
creed with so large a portion of the j^opulalion of Turkey. Xhe 
first political agents that penetrated inttfthe southern provinces of 
Xurkey were apostles of a faith, not partisans of a government. 
Xhe political influence of Russia spread from the altar, and the 
pCfsent degradation and future auareby and subjection of Greece 
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may be traced back, through heroic devotion and patriotic aspira- 
tioiis, to religious sympathies at the disposal of the wily cabinet 
in the far North, in whose hand the symbol of self-denial and of 
faith, the cross, has been converted into a dagger. The labarum 
of that faith had been erected in the city of Constantine ; it was 
now to be transferred to the marshes of Peter.** The patriarch 
of ConstantKiople, weltering in his pontificals on the threshold of 
the sanctuary, a splendid triumph of her diplomacy, had desecrated 
the ancient .shrine ; and, while this awoke an implacable hatred be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross, led the adherents of the Eastern 
church to regard with a new feeling of respect that Northern, that 
inviolable, sanctuary of their faith. In Greece a new blow was 
struck at their ancient predilections by Capodistrias, who, severing 
the religious and hitherto inviolate dependence of Greece on the 
gecumenic patriarch, became himself the lay vicar of the national 
Greek establishment, as representative of a master, whose prede- 
cessor had equally replaced the pontiff of Russia in his supreme 
functions.* 

The next step was of course the positive recognition of the 
emperor of Russia as chief of the national church of Greece. 
Nesselrode, in a letter to Colocotroni, had impressed upon him 
the necessity of pVeserving the unity of their fathers’ faith, which 
was ** altogether the conditioH and guarantee of their national pro- 
iperity,” The Russian resident had twelve ecclesiastical attaches 
.of dinerent grades, imposing by their appearance and costume. 
A man of vvar, especially despatched from Odessa through the 
Dardanelles, had conveyed to Nauplia all the paraphernalia of 
ecclesiastical representation, — ornaments, pictures, music, choris- 
ters. Beside the mansion of the Russian mission, in front of 
King Otho’# palace, arose a chapel of equal dimensions, where 
flone, the Russian proclaimed, the orthodox could worship, and 
•ligF which alone Greece could be connected with the unity of 
•life faith. But these well<4aid schemes were frustrated by the 
4tleniiination of M. von Maurer. He was not sufficiently in- 
formed on Eastern politics to conceive the re-anncxatioifreligiously 
of Greece with the patriarch of Constantinople, and even if he 
bad, the project would at that period have been impracticable ; he 
therefore adopted the middle course of an independent Greek 
synod, and instantly the Russian minister and the Russian party 

* * In Moiitinegrin, on the death of the celebrated priest and governor of that sini^ular 
c^nntrjy his nephew, a lad of twept^, was called to St. Petersburg; and the civil au- 
thority in his native land wos^Ubre, as it were, conferred upon him through his conse- 
cration as archbishop by the Russian Patriarch 1 Russia has attempted, but not yet 
succeeded, in rendering the Armenian Church of Constantinople dependent on the 
Armenian Patriarch within her territories at Erivan. The late removal of the Greek 
JRatiiaich of Constantinople is another iiluitrationg 
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proclaimed the apostacy of Greece from*the faith of her ancestors ; 
while Metaxa prompted the revolutionary spirit of Maina» by 
telling the simple peasantry that the Panagia of Tinos had been 
seen to shed tears of blood on hearing of the infidelity of the 
King of Greece.* • * 

But to retunf. In the course of the examination of the con> 
spirators, several important facts came to light. W^have before 
mentioned that it was the intention of the regency to establish a 
government which would avail itself of the capacity of every in- 
dividual without regard to his previous history. Andrea Metaxn 
was the first who was nominated to be councillor of state. Hc 
was also made nomarch of the important province of Maine. 
His intrigues in that province, and his connection with ColocQ- 
troiii, came out in the course of the investigation. H^was con- 
sequently dismissed from his noniarchy, and sent as consul-general 
to Cairo. He did not repair to his post, pretending that he was 
ol)liged to go to Ceplialoniu to take leave of his friends ; and 
there he lingt-rcd until he had got up another conspiracy, which 
broke out about the time of M. von Maurer’s recall. As Coletti 
was then at the head of affairs, he was advised to retire to Marseilles, 
Zographo, who had been nomarcli of Arcadia, .where the conspi- 
racy broke out, fur having culpably neglected giving information 
to the government of their danger, was deprived of his province, 
and sent into hunourable exile as minister to Constantinople, where 
he immediately hoisted liussiau colours, as is proved by his at* 
tempts to disturb the march of the Turkish government, but 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge on here. Praides, Psylias, and 
Tricoupi, were removed from the ministry for similar reasons, thp 
latter being sent as envoy to Pugland. The ministry was then 
remodelled. Migi'rocordato was taken away from the finance*, 
for which he had shown himself unqualified, and made secretanf 
for foreign affairs and of the marine. Coletti was made mini*t4r 
of the interior, to search out the affair. Schinas and Theocariv, 
devoted friends of Culetti’s, were made ministers of justice and of 
finance, ’i'he former was a cousin of Catacaay’s, but that did^Ot 
render him less hostile to Russian policy, as is proved by bb 
being M. von Maurer’s principal assistant in the institution of the 
national synod, and in his strenuous exertions at the trial of Co)o- 
cotroni. 

Count Armansperg, in his efforts to save Colocotroni and hia 
associates, was supported by Mavrocoijdato, as well a* by the prg- 

* The chapel did not eonie out till two months after the de^ti of separation, but this 
is only an additional illubtriitioii ^f the whole scheme, because M. von Maurer's promp* 
titiide 1^ aiiticiputcd by a sudden and unexpected decision the long discussions 
whigbi^luisia of course expected on so knotty a question. 
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sident of the tribunal and^'another out of the five judges. Count 
Armansperg’s colleagues were now placed under the necessity of 
taking decided measures. M. Polizoides and M. Terzetti (the 
judges) w'ere suspended from their functions by the new minister 
of justice, and Mavrocordato was sent into exile to the court of 
Bavaria, whilst the regency transmitted to the diferent courts of 
£urope an account of this remarkable process. 

It may excite surprise in Europe, that the regency should liave 
invested with diplomatic functions in foreign courts men who 
were disgraced at home, but this surprise will disappear when w'e 
take into account the difficulties which the regency laboured under. 
They could not allow' influential men to remain in the country, 
with the,^means of intriguing against them and combining their 
efforts, although the conduct of P. Soutzo at Paris, who had been 
transferred as minister to St. Petersburg, for the express purpose 
of preventing his collusion with Pozzo di Borgo, gave them little 
to expect from their new agents. 

The regency now threw themselves entirely into the hands of 
the constitutional and national party, and determined no longer 
to delay the promulgation of their municipal bill, which the dis- 
tractions of Greece had prevented them from enacting before. 
We conceive their having delayed this bill to have been their grand 
error. All other means for tranquillizing the country did and 
must have failed, for, from the time of their arrival, Greece had 
been without any recognized municipalities whatever : of course, 
the regency could not recognize the Demogerontes as established 
by Capodistrias, and consequently the villagers were without any 
local organization, to which they were so much attached. 

Had the founicipal bill been their first measure, the power of 
l^locotroni and his faction would have been instantly paralyzed, 
for we do not know a people more easily directed than the 
fglreeks : indeed, the convu^ion of that country can only be attri- 
Ittitcd to the handle thus given to the intelligence of Russia. If 
iu<^ had been the case, we are equally sure that th^ centralized 
]>olice of the gendarmerie would have been uncalled for; since that 
system of guaranteeship, which is so intimately connected with the 
principles of municipalities w'hen the elections are uninterfered 
with by law, would have made every peasant arm himself to protect 
the interests of his community. Besides, we may hope that then 
'the *r^ency had seen the value of the system of municipalities 
farther than they appq^l^ to have understood it ; viz. as it connects 
itself with the levying of the taxes, that the change effected by them 
would not have been from farmers of the revenue to ephori or tax- 
collectors, but that the municipal chiefs would have transmitted 
the revenue directly to the cef^tral government. The difficulties. 
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however, that the regency had to struggle against were great. 
They feared that, if they promulgated that law, the power thus 
handed over to the villagers would have been taken possession of 
by the Russian faction. But there were other distracting'cir- 
cunistances, as«events have*shown. It seems, notwithstanding 
all the protocols, that the regency were not really«independent 
of the king of Bavaria, and that he would be alarmed by a mea- 
sure, against which, as repultlican or revolutionary, Russia could 
so easily excite all his antipathies.* He, therefore, would feel dis- 
posed to lend a ready ear to the insinuations*thrown out by Rus- 
\ sian diplomatists and by his secretary for foregn affairs, Baron 
Give, whose leaning to Russia is well known. And, indeed, all 
the governments of Germany are so prostrate before the ascend- 
ency of Russia, that the king of Bavaria dare not move in a 
manner that would excite tlie jealousy of that power. 

This measure, although it satisfied the people, we are inclined 
to find fault with, as it trammelled, by innumerable compli- 
cations, the habits of the people. It was intended to be as 
liberal as possible, but still the regency were misguided by 
European ideas and by not understanding perfectly the spirit of 
Eastern habits and institutions. This is a mistake that Europeans 
alw'ays fall into whenever they undertake to administer Eastern 
countries, which even Eastern legislators commit when they get 
infected with ideas transplanted from Europe^ and t&e surely can- 


* Wc cannot liolp here inserting a note from Turkey and its Resources,” on tbk 
bearing of whicli we need not dilute. 

'J'he following incident miglit give colour to the suspicion that he (Count Capo^ 
distrias) went to Greece with u perfect acquaintance with the municipal orgaiiisallon, 
and a pre-di UTinination to destroy it. Being questioned by Prhicc^C — — , 
nister of Hussiu, us to t4ie causes to which 1 attiibuted the f«)ilure of Capodisirlas In 
Greece, 1 was proceeding to detail some of the reasons given In the text, placing in 
the first rank of cnors tlie destruction of the existing municipalities, and, as the nspit 
fatal of his omissions, the non-creation of iiiunicipidities, which would liave prevented nQ 
liis own faults and all the national opposition. * Tiiat was precisely/ observed tlie 
Prince, ' the policy lie ought to have pursued; and 1 recollect perfectly a conversation 
I had witli him on (his very subject, one or two years before his noniination a.s presi^. 
dent. I remarked to liim, that the municipalities of Turkey aflTurded the ready, thn 
cheap, the easy, and elUcient means of organizing Greece, Capodistrias made me 
one of the long answers in which he was so expert, with the view of eflTacing this cun* 
viction from my mind. 1 do not recollect now what it was he did say ; but (lie im- 
pression made upon me at the time was, qii'tl battoit lacampagne.** 

** Does not this tlirow light on the diplomacy of Russia ? My informant could not 
know any thiim of the municipuiiiies of Turkey, or of the means of org.^nizinu Greece^ 
except through the information possessed by the foreign bureau at St. Petersburg* 
Nothing, indeed, save this high intellectuality of lie# diplomacy could preserve tne 
connection and combine the functions of so inert and heterogeneous a mass. Had her 
object been to organize Greece, how struightly would she have marched towards it! 
If the contrary, how efficacious *s her opposition ; and how easily could she detect 
Capodhmas, had he aimed at consolidating there his own power!" — p. 
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not be very severe upon them when we have committed graver 
errors than these ourselves in India. 

It was in consequence of this measure, that M. von Maurer 
and "Mr. d’ Abel received their recall, for they expressly con- 
travened the instructions which they had received from Munich 
through the 'Bavarian cliarg4-d’alfaires, M. de Gasser, to follow 
in the wake of M. Catacazy. General Heydeck was leftj al- 
though he had tendered his resignation ; but in M. Maurer’s 
stead was sent M. Kobell, whose predilections may be understood 
by the simple circunfstance that he was bearer of despatches to 
the Russian envoy, at whose residence he alighted. Thus Gene- 
ral Heydeck was in a minority, and was attempted to be placed 
in the sacne position in which Coletti vras placed after the assas- 
sination of Capodistrias. However, he refused to attach his 
name to a law abolishing the liberty oP the press, and, as soon as 
king Otho attained his majority, he instantly left the country and 
returned to Bavaria. 

On the recall of M. von Maurer and M. d’Abel, every effort 
was directed by Count Armansperg and the court of Bavaria to 
wean the young king from men to whom he had been not only 
personally but poluically attached. Count Jenison, late envoy in 
Bngland, w'as sent to support Count Armansperg. Aide-de- 
camps, physicians, artists, came to surround the young king, 
and so well did they work that, before he arrived at liis majority, 
he was induced to sign a paper promising to constitute Count 
Ai'manspet^ arch-chancellor of the kingdom the moment he was 
seated on the throne. 

, We shall not notice this introduction of feudal titles into a 
country that'has never known the distracting influence of feu- 
dalism. Hie count has thus extorted an aiith6rity, which must 
overshadow the young monarch, and deprive royalty of its prero- 
lHIIttves. This was attempted by Capodistrias, but for the conse- 
qdotiees he stood responsible and suffered. Armansperg, shel- 
tered under the royal name, has the power of issuing decrees 
without the king’s sanction, though the prince himself can sign no 
papers without the previous signature of Count Armansperg ; and 
the odium of every inea.sure must fall in popular opinion upon the 
king, or else upon the minister nominated by the arch-chancellor, 
whilst, if there he any measure that gains the general appro- 
bation, we have reason for asserting that he takes the credit of it 
td himself. r < * 

There is one measure of Count Armansperg’s to which we 
would particularly call the attention of the capitalists of England. 
The Greek loans, raised at sev^eral times, were guaranteed'bv the 
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national lands, and the ambassadors of the three powers, in their 
conferences at Poros, expressly declared that no financial measure 
could be entered into that could at all invade the imprescriptible 
rights of these capitalists. It was alw'ays a desirable object to 
distribute these national lands amongst the people, in order to 
convert the lawless palicari into peaceful agricultunsts ; yet the 
righte of the capitalists were always respected by the Greeks 
themselves, as long as these claims could not be compensated out 
of the public treasury, and consequently the measure was always 
deferred until these claims could be indemnified by the state. 

Count Armansperg has cut the Gordian knot. The national 
lands and property have been put up to sale, bonds having been 
previously issued of 2000 drachmas to each family to enable them 
to purchase. Thus we do not know' what guarantee Is left, or 
what security the capitalist's have now for the repayment of tfa^ 
debt. The measure was intended to court popularity in Greece, 
to destroy every interest for Greece in £ngland, to ruin the chw> 
racter and credit of Greece in Europe, and finally to promote 
convulsion by the introduction of an impracticable measure, and 
corruption by the sanctioning of public dishonesty. 

The results correspond with the means tltat have been eni* 
ployed, and recent advices give us reason to believe, that never 
was Greece, even in her times of greatest apparent danger, in »0 
deplorable, hopeless, and helpless a condition as at the preseirt 
moment. • 

In sketching this lamentable picture of the state of a country 
so interesting by its soil, its associations, its efforts, its sufferings 
and its abused confidence in this our own country; in tracing this 
afilicting history s>f intrigue, of ignorance, and of error, there is 
one point alone on which we can rest with satisfactioo'-'rooe 
consideration alone which permits us to hope for any thing 1^ 
afilicting for the future than a continiiation of such scenes as fiieae$ 
and that is, the fact of the picture which we are now tracing being 
made public by the English press. It is our ignorance alone tbit 
has caused the fortunes of Russia to brighten ; and this etepwure 
of her policy in this detached country, marvellously coiAcidiag 
with similar exposures clsew'here, will be a powerful contribution 
towards the revulsion of opinion now taking place throughout 
Europe, which cannot fail to arrest, at no distant period, her 
hitherto prosperous course. , ^ , 

A residence of several years in Greece fias made us acquainted, 
and iiiliniately acquaiiUed, with the policy and views of that 
country, with the character of individuals, and with the nio> 
tivc-i'^ that could actuate them ; imt we confess that, since the 
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establishment of the montirchy of Greece, having only the means 
of judging from a distance, and with little more than the scanty 
and erroneous information furnished by the public press, Greece 
appeared likd a chaos on which we could have ventured no opi- 
nion ; and, while our mind was tillad with all species of appre- 
hension, we could have suggested no remedy. Tiie w'ork of Pro- 
fessor Thiersch threw, indeed, some light upon the subject; but it 
was uncertain, and the truth of his details was rendered suspicious 
by the errors of his general inferences. For the picture which 
we are now enabled to present to our readers, we are indebted 
principally to another and a most extraordinary source. 

We have already stated, that by the constitution of the Regency 
the governing power was vested in the majority of the Regency, 
and that* majority was invested with ** sovereign independent 
power in all its plenitude.” That Regency is broken up by the 
individual act of the King of Bavaria; the majority of that Re- 
gency is treated as Russian, and, on the strength of that word, the 
whole influence of England and of France is directed successfully 
to its overthrow. Against that decision it has appealed through 
the press to the public of Ritrope. Supposing that the chain 
of evidence here .adduced were not wholly conclusive, still it 
cannot admit of a shadow of doubt that an appeal to the public of 
Europe cannot proceed from an agent of Russia, and it is there- 
fore evident that that Regency was recalled for opposing the 
views of Russia. * 

There are brought forward in M. von Maurer’s work accusa- 
tions of the gravest nature, which excite our astonishment and 
almost our disbelief ; but still we see sufficient evidence in the 
work to assert that it must produce inquiry, and that the matter 
must be proliied to the bottom. M. von Mavrer challenges in- 

2 uiry : he publishes his w'ork under all the disadvantages of a 
lat^led press, and of a position of hostility with his own govern- 
ment. We care not whether Count Armansperg flutters English 
travellers — whether he professes great zeal for the antiquities of 
Greece— whether he makes a show of great attachment to English 
interests; the practical question with us is, whether or not he 
favours Russian designs. 

In the division of labour adopted by the Regency, we find that 
Count Armansperg stands responsible for the financial measures, 
whilst M. von Maurer and M. d’Abel seem to have been the 
qfiginators of all measurqiS connected with the interior and the 
church : we have shown that it was not the first that gave the 
Russians such dissatisfaction. 

Again, looking at the arbitrary system that Count Armmisperg 
has adopted since the removaUof his former colleagues, ffi»>dis- 
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missal of Coletti, wrho has been exiled* as ambassador to Paris, 
and the subsequent return to Greece of Andrea Metaxa; looking 
over the names which constitute the present ministry of Count 
Armansperg, among which we find that of Michael Sout/p as 
minister of the, interior — a Hnan whose letter to Capodistrias, 
which fell into the hands of the constitutional party, proved that 
he \\;as entirely Russian ; seeing that he has since let loose Colo- 
cotroni and his associates from prison, no doubt can remain on our 
minds as to the count’s views. We are aware that Russian 
diplomatists in England abuse him ; but is the recent exposure of 
Klaproth not to be a warning to us? We should say, if even we 
had not this strong evidence, that the mere fact of Count Arman- 
sperg being supported by the Court of Bavaria, and of ^he others 
having been recalled, would be sufficient in itself to justify our 
suspicions of his being Rivssian.’*^ 

When we look at the state of Greece, which must be again a 
prey to dissensions ; when we consider that Greece is in the hands 
of the man whom we have just disposed of; when we consider the 
way that her resources have been mismanaged, and the temper of 
her people trifled with by foreign intrigue ; what shall we say of 
the future ])rospccts of this unfortunate country ? Her population 
is daily emigrating to Turkey; her commerce is dead ; her ship- 
ping rotting in the docks. We see no resource for her but in her 
restoration to 'I'urkey. Greece must soon learn to contrast the 
rapid progress she made during the last thirty years of her subjec- 
tion to 'I'urkey, with the decay and the distraction that have 
accompanied those European institutions to which she so warmly 
aspired. The marine of Greece must contrast its freedom under 
Turkey with its degradation now. The peasantry ^ust contrast 
their taxes to the free Greek State with the amount paid by their 
brethren under the Turkish rule. 

Samos had been exposed to a1^ the misrule and intrigue of 
Capodistrias. It is quiet and contented now, governed by a 
Christian hospodar nominated by the Porte.j* Servia is the same; 
and we are sure that the course which affairs are taking will lead 
the Greeks in the same w’ay to throw' themselves into the arms of 
Turkey, if Turkey herself can be preserved. This will be a dif- 
ficult struggle for Greek vanity, that aspired to erecting a Byzan- 
tine empire ; but still we are sure that the Roumeliote captains, 
the islanders, the peasantry in general, and the patriotic party 

* ** L’Angleterre ct la France emprrsi^es de termilief les affaires de la Grece selon la 
satisfaction de TEinpereur .” — Dispatch of Count Fozso de Borgo, quoted in the British 
and Foreign Review, No, 2. ^ 

-f- Tiif re are accounts of recent disturbances : of course Russia is not tranquil, and 
she i^^c no loss for instruments, with Greec| in the state it is^ with Mehemet Ali, and 
qjnive all, with the supineness of England 
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under Coletti, each on separate grounds, must have approached 
this conviction, or will instantly adopt it, if any one have the 
courage to propose it. 

Turkey by this will receive new accession of strength ; and the 
only way of staving the inroads 6f Russian aggression is by 
strengthening and consolidating that power. If Greece is led of 
its own accord to this conclusion, it will be a consummation that 
we had no right to expect. 

The reader will be surprised to learn that the passage which 
he is now going to peruse was printed and published in the early 
part of 1833 

" The power of the chiefs can only be broken, the affection of the 
people only conciliated, the errors of CapoHistrias only obliterated, by 
the restoratibn of the municipalities. The only system approved by 
practice and experience, that is sufficiently economical for the finances 
of Greece, that is sufficiently simple for her inexperienced administra- 
tion, that is sufficiently acceptable to the nation, for the weakness of 
that administration to enforce ^ — the only system that can allow her 
commercial capabilities to develop themselves, that can reconcile and 
excite without confounding the local and parcelled affections and inte- 
rests of the Gredcs ',^and, ia jme^ the onJjf system tchic/i, by simplifying 
the central government and strengthening the local interests, can arrest the 
demoralizing progress ^Northbbk Intrigue, is that which is summed 
M in municiptuities, direct taxation, and freedom of commerce.” — 
Tttrkey tend its Resourpes, p. 252. 

** The monarchy of Greecre must rest on these three principles ; and 
yM these are not three, bat one principle, under a three-fold character ; 
each 08 a principle leacling to the other two as consequences, and intll- 
visiUe in their utility and their operation. 

** If the reyenue of Greece is to be raised indirectly, a custom-liouse 
cystem and a preventive service must be organized. J need hardly enter 
into detail, to show the utter impracticability of barricading the coasts 
of such a country — serrated with gulfs, bays, and creeks, intersected with 
mountain ranges ; frequent cal&is at sea, when the light mysticos, with 
fheir sweeps, will defy pursuit — with the neighbourhood of Candia, the 
Ionian Islands, and Turkey, the example of her free trade, «nd the con- 
venient vicinity of islands, which have been piratical, and now would 
becomemmn^^ng stations. There are other considerations which must 
be urged against the custom-house j^an, namely, the utility to herself of 
leaving her conmmroe and navigation entirely unshackled ; the necessity 
of doing so, if she whbes to revise the high commercial destinies that 
the habits of her pi^iation and her admirable position point out as hers. 
But I must confess that I trqst more to the practical impossibility of 
enforcing the injuHons sy&tdm, than to the arguments that might be ad- 
duced in favour bf the other. But supposing that, by overwhelming mi- 
litary power, and at an enormous expense, she could establish custom- 
bouse oordons, what would be the consequence ? 1 st, the indki^c of 

expenditure ; 2d, the decrease of n^r commerce ; 3d, the resistnnlltf.'to 
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government which indirect taxation must produce, but in tenfold force 
in Greece, where they have been for centuries accustomed to buy the pro- 
duce of all parts of the world at the lowest price. The indirect system 
will then not disguise taxation, while it misplaces the burdens and doubles 
the necessities of the states and •will cause universal irritation, without 
obtaining the supflbrt of interests and prejudices grown up under its in- 
fluence. 4th. Law will cease to he respected. Opinion hasbitherto stood 
in place of law ; and law, to be enforced and respected, must now co- 
incide with opinion. Prostitute the law to financial purposes — create 
new crimes, and visit them with the penalties scarcely awarded to the 
worst injuries inflicted on society — and law and opinion will be brought 
'into direct collision. This is a momentous consideration for a prince 
'who goes to govern a people, as it is supposed in Europe, of pirates and 
bandits, with four thousand German bayonets. In practice and in prin- 
ciple, so numerous are the objections to the European commercial system, 
so great are the temptations to interference, for men carrying thither 
European notions of administration, who will be at first environed with 
respect and kneeled to with submission, that I cannot see bow they can 
escape falling into serious errors; and so difficult is it for the self-love 
of such a government to retrace any false step, that, without gfeat faith 
in prophecy, I will only give Greece jive years to find its way back to the 
Turkish dominion, if the indirect system of taxation is attempted.'*— JWd. 

p. 2.11. • 

Now, after reproducing, at a distance of three years, passages 
which appear to be an examination of events after they have 
occurred, instead of being a prediction of .what was likely to 
occur — what shall we say of the responsibility incurred by the 
goveriiiiiciit of this country, or of the capacity of the individoalh 
more immediately superintending our relations in the £ast? The 
question was not unintelligible, but it required further study thaii 
it has hitherto suited the convenience of our diplonfatists to give 
to it. However, with the proximity of danger, the repetition ijl 
failure, the promulgation of light, new necessities — necessities 
that cannot long be endured — are adcumnlating on the shoulders 
of the government. Hvery party in politics, evefy influentiril 
organ of the press, has loudly, unequivocally, declared, one c<An- 
muii, one national, conviction of shame and apprehension at tlm 
position of haughty contemptuousness and of hostile aggreasiOtt 
wdiich Russia has been permitted to assume.'*^ 


* Since tliis article was prepared for the press^ we ha?e learned that Mr* Urquhltflii 
the author of “ Turkey and its Resources/’ and, as It is generally supposed, of 

** Enulancl, France, Russia and Turkey,” nithougn holding wcviously tie gOveirkraAit 
ajipointitient, has been nominated Secretary of Embassy at ConsUiitiiK»ple« This fact 
speaks volumes. It shows that the government share also in the conviction we have 
alluded tp. With no Jess anxiety than before, hut with hope rather than alarm, shall 
wc no*., watch the working out of the eotisecyiences of that eobvidioli. 
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Postscript, January 1st, 1836. 

Extracts from Corre^ondence from Greece, from the “ Times," Dec, 29. 

The Russians are trying very har^ to sti'engthen their party by 
bribing priests, dinners to the King’s aides-de-camp, ind different other 
ways ; they place all their hopes on the arrival of the King of Bavaria, 
whom they expect daily ; they give out that, as France has chang^ her 
politics and joined the Powers of the North, England can no longer keep 
her influence in the Levant, therefore Greece must become a Russian 
province, as intended by Capodistrias. What is most extraordinary is, 
that Tricoupi's and Mavrocordato’s friends are become great, or rather 
violent, Russians,^ Are those their instructions from London and Munich, 
I wonder^” 

" Count Armansperg has immortalized himself, as, notwithstanding 
the immense difficulties he had to overcon\e, in the short space of time 
since he got rid of Coletti and the other intriguers, he has brought 
about the Council of State.” 

The reader unacquainted with the state of Greece might be 
led by these two facts to infer that Count Armansperg was anti- 
Russian, and that the Greek national spirit was Russian ; and we 
feel ourselves calldd upon to make some further observations, for 
the purpose of preventing these tw'o facts — the strongest confirma- 
tion of the views which we have exposed, nay, the realization of 
the objects of Russia — from being taken by those not informed of 
the question, or from being used by her, as the means of further 
doubt, bewilderment, and error. 

We have shown in the preceding article that Count Arman- 
sperg w'as the devoted partizan of Russia. We trust that the 
question is settled, and does not require under any circumstances 
to be redargued. If our readers have followed Vis to our conclu- 
sions, thay will naturally ask what is the Russian object for the 
fbrmation of a Council composed of the independent and patriotic 
party in Greece ? 

It has been the character of Russian policy all along to obtain 
confidence in its immediate acts, even while its past policy has 
ceased to wear the mask of disguise. In the present case it was 
to be apprehended that, as heretofore, we should endeavour to 
gain confidence in immediate appearances because we did not 
appreciate the new objects which she had in view. We trust, 
h*bwever, that we have suflSciently exposed the means by which 
site acts and the charaotar V)f her instruments, to lead people to 
inquire what the object is of this new deception. The fact is 
that Russia has arrived at all her ends.- She has arrived at the 
exclusion of Foreign Xnfluence^in Greece. Her object nbM(^s to 
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render the national party her party. The point had been gained 
when struggle and contention ceased, when the timid became 
harassed and the bold desponding. It remained for her then in 
profiting by the results, by the arts which had pushed them to des- 
pair, to step in with consolations which were not expected, anil to 
cast on others thh obloquy which their supineness admitted, but 
which their intentions had not merited. 

Time will too soon and too truly show that this is the actual 
character of the repose and contentment produced by this, to us, 
apparent departure of Count Armansperg from Russian policy 
to Greece, this Hellenic nationalization of tlie policy and the in<* 
iluence of Russia. We shall soon see that the honest support of 
Church, Mavromichaeli, .... will be a more efficient and stable 
prop of Russian preponderance in that country thaif the in- 
trigues of Metaxa and the yataghan of Colocotroni. This forma- 
tion of the new senate is in anticipation of the new order of things 
that is to commence when a second King is to set his foot on this 
tortured land, — when King Louis, dependent in his Bavarian 
policy on Russian influence, appears in Greece the represen- 
tative of the Emperor of Russian, — the representative of the Greek 
nation, as recognized by the Alliance, — the father of the King 
of Greece, and the liege lord of the Bavarian troops in the 
service of the Greek state. This second and greater sovereign, 
combining in his person the domestic, civil, burgher, and diplo- 
matic characters of father, monarch, delegate; and ambassador, is 
to embark at Ancona under the flag of England, is to arrive in 
Greece in the same vehicle and with the same accompaniment as 
Capodistrias. He will land attended by a high-minded British 
naval officer, the English representative by bis own choice. He 
will embrace a son, the monarch of Greece, still possessing the 
rights of succession to the throne of Bavaria, and he will be intro- 
duced, by a German arch-chancellor of the Southern Romaic 
provinces of Turkey, to a senate composed of the heroes of the 
Greek revolution, while prayers will be offered up by an ar- 
chimandrite from St. Petersburg, and arms presented by German 
dragoons ! 

The same Russian envoy who watched the battle of Navaria 
from outside the harbour will look upon this not less strange and 
interesting scene with a placid and patronizing smile. 
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Akt. VI. — 1. GaIJridi de Monumeta Vita Merlini, conjuncte 
labore edebant Franciscus Michel et Thomas Wright. 8vo. 
^*aris, Silvestre. 1836. 

£. Delectus Poeseos Medii Mvi Hactenus out \^edit<e aut male 
edita. Easciculns I. Satyrica Poetnata Johannis Hauvil, Ni- 
gelli Wireker,et aliorum Poet. AngIorum,conipIecteiis. ^ 8vo. 
Paris. Jn the press. 

In fixing a period for the general revival of learning, we are apt 
to forget or neglect 'what preceded it. Many talk, and not a few 
write, of dark ages, — of ages which, as they think, produced nothing 
worth calling a literature, while, when we examine their produc- 
tions, in* as yet their only repository — the contemporary manu- 
scripts that are preserved in our public, and in some of our pri- 
vate, libraries — we discover that those very ages were brilliant eras 
in the history of science and letters. Few who read in our own 
native history the troublous reigns of the last half of the twelfth 
century, are aware that in England it was an age of literature, 
that it produced innumerable works on theology and on 
science; history, and poetry, and romance; and many a reader of 
modern Latin verse will be startled when we tell him that it pro- 
duced Englishmen who in writing that language approached in 
some degree the purer models of the classic age. 

As the Christian faith was introduced among the western nations 
of Europe, the Latin tongue became every where the language of 
geology, and consequently, since the clergy became the great 
cultivators of science and letters, the language of the learned. 
It is true that they studied this language generally in barba- 
fons models^io the works of the theologians^ and philosophers 
nf a late period, which vvere brought from Italy by the inissiona- 
lies, or by the richer end more pious of the converts who had 
been induced by their zeal tb visit the seat of the Romish pontiff, 
a journey very often undertaken by our iSaxon forefathers. Yet, 
.along with such books, some of the best of the classic writers 
were not unfrequently imported, and it is no uncommon thing to 
jffnd among our collections of manuscripts copies of even such 
writers as Horace, and Virgil, and Plautus, in early Saxon 
hand-writing. To the influence of such works, without doubt, 
we must attribute the comparative degree of excellence possessed 
by some of the Anglo-Saxon writers of Latin. 

It is a curious circuth^ance, that on every side, as the northern 
and Teutonic colonies obtained firm and quiet settlements, a 
high taste for civilization and literature immediately developed 
itself amongst them. The extensive cultivation of literature 
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among the Anglo-Saxons is proved by ' the vast remains in the 
vernacular tongue which, after the shocks of so many centuries, 
are still preserved. Of any purely vernacular literature which 
the Normans may have once possessed, we know nothing, because 
they had h ug adopted the corrupt form of the Latin, which was 
peculiar to theni as Anglo-Normans, at the date of the earliest 
specimens of their literature which are known. It is certain that, 
at the period when William entered England, Normandy 
reckoned among its clergy a host of elegant and profound 
scholars. 'J'hat the works of the ancients were very commonly 
- yead during the two following centuries, the multitude of subjects 
•which were transferred from them to the vernacular middle-age 
romance leaves us no room to doubt.* That those romances were 
but barbarous travesties of the original stories— that the writers 
of them had evidently no ideas of other feelings or manners than 
those of their own age — says nothing, because, when the learned 
clergy, who were those who studied the Latin authors, treated in 
Latin verse the same subjects, they show an extensive and just 
knowledge of the mythologies and manners of ancient Greece 
and Rome. We must not forget that the Trojan war of our 
own Joseph of Exeter was first printed as a classic poem. 

The school of Anglo-Latin poets who wrote in the twelfth 
century was certainly founded by the Norman clergy, who had 
been introduced by the Conqueror to the English sees and abbeys. 
Leland mentions much elegant poetry which was written during 
his reign, and some of that of Godfrey, prior of Winchester, who 
died in 1 107, is still |)rcserved in a manuscript at Oxford. God- 
frey was pt'cnliarly distinguished for his epigrams; and the fol- 
lowing, which is given by Warton from the Oxford manuscript, 
possesses the tcrs<,‘,liess and elegance of Martial, whose works itt 
author had evidently studied with success. ,■ 

“ Paiica Titus pretiosa dabat, ??d vilia plnra: 
lit meliora habeam, pauca det, oro, Titus.” 

• III flu* very curious Romance of Flanienca, of the thirteenth century, analysed by , 
the prof omul Kaynoiinrd in the thirteenth volume of the Notices det Manuecritt, ia a 
very long uiui int'orostiuK list of tlic subjecta of the romances of the Troavires. Of 
forly-livi* s-ucli romances., four are formed on Scriptural subjects ; 81 are pure mid- 
dle- a<;e prodticfions, that is, they comprize Chansons de Oeste, romances of the 
Rouiul Table, more recent liistories, 9cc.; and no less tlian 80 are subjects taken from 
the inytliulogies of Greece and Rome. Among these latter were the stories of tbo 
Odyssey, tlic Iliad, and the .tncid— 

“ L’ autre contava d’Ulixes,' •» 

L’autre d’Hector e d’Achilles ; 

L’autre contava d’Eneas 
E de Diflo, com si reraas 
Per lui dolenta c mesquina.” 
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Which we may venture to imitate thus; 

** Simon showers worthless gifts ou all his friends, 

Fea precious favours he bestows, ’t is true : 

^ In faith, whene’er his gifts to me be sends. 

Believe me, John, 1 hope he’ll send me few.*’ 

Camden,* in his Remains^ has printed several of Godfrey's 
epigrams. In the following the idea is gracefully expressed — 
Drusus, as it appears, had devoured meat w'hich his olfactory 
nerves should have taught him to reject — 

Druse, cemedisti quern misit Silvius bircum, 

Vel tibi non nasus, vel tibi nasus olet.” 

Which may thus be turned into the vulgar tongue— 

'‘*Tom, hast thou eaten Jenkin’s meat 1 raethinketh 

Thou’st lost thy nose, or else in sooth it stinketh.” 

An abbot who, as Camden observes, would defend his 
monks from others, but worry them himself,” had provoked the 
anger of the epigrammatist — the reproof is neatly conceived — 

** Tollit ovem de fauce lupi persaepe molossus, 

Ereptamque lupo ventre recondit ovem : 

Tu quoque, Scaeva, tuos praedone tueris ah omni, 

Unus praedo tamen perdis ubique tuos.” 

Godfrey was by no means the only epigrammatist of his time, 
though, as far as we can judge by what remains, he excelled all 
his cotemporaries in grace and elegance, and his style merits the 
eulogy which Leland has bestowed upon it for its sweetness — . 
** familiari illo et dulci stylo.” In a late number of Frazer’s , 

. Magazine, it has been suggested that the subjects of the French 
fabliaux ot the thirteenth century had existed in Latin at an 
early period, and an epigram containing one of those subjects 
was given from an early manuscript preserved at Cambridge. 
To this instance we will nbw add another. A fabliau in the col* 
lection first published by Barbazan tells us how, whilst a merchant 
was trafficking in a distant land, his spouse at home had increased 
her family by one more than she ought law’fully to have done. 
The merchant, on his return, was naturally enough surprized at 
the phenomenon — she however was quick at finding an excuse — 
it was the age of miracles, and she declared that one day a flake , 
• of snow having fallen into her mouth, like the shower of gold . 
jwhich Jupiter rained^ uj>pn Danae, it had fructified into the boy 
she then bore in her arms. The merchant seemed satisfied, the 
lad grew bigger, the father took him with him on one of his 
voyages, sold him into slavery, and when, on his return home, the 
anxious mother expressed het astonishment at the absence of her 
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child, she was iufornied that the boy,nvho had originated from 
snow, had melted under the rays of a warmer sun into water. 
The story is thus told, though without either elegance or skill, by 
a poet of the reign of John, whose epigram, with two others on 
the same subject, has been printed by Camden. 

“ Rebus in augendis longe remorante marito, 

Uxor maecha parit pueruin ; post multa reverse, 

Ue nivc coneeptum hngit : fraus mutua, caute 
Sustulit, asportat, vendit, niatriqne reportans 
Ridiculuni simile, liquefactum sole rehngit.’' 

The twelfth century was an age of licentiousness, of violence, 
and of oppression, equally among the clergy and among the 
laity — but, as it afforded objects of satire, it also produced those 
who were clever enough and honest enough to satirize them* 
One of the most remarkable satires of the twelfth century was 
w’lilten by Kigellus VVireker, who was precentor of the cathedral 
cliuich of Cantcibury, and flourished during the reigns of the 
second Henry and his successor Richard. The poem to which 
we allude is entitled Speculum Siuitorum, and many copies are 
preserved — three, which we have examined, are in the British 
Museum (MSS. Harl. No. 2422, Cotton, •Titus A. xx. and 
Arund. No. 2J.) It has been more than once printed, but from 
very imperfect copies, and the editions are by no means common. 
The hero of the poem is a jack-ass, who goes by the name of 
Burnellus, and uho is sent out into the W'drid to seek his for* 
tune. One of his earlier adventures is his arrival at Salerno^ 
where he is cheated by a London merchant. He afterwards goes 
to Paris, and Nigellus takes this opportunity of laughing at the 
jovial and licentious habits of his countrymen, which were con- 
spicuous even amongst the scholars at the Parisian university. 

" Biiruellusque sibi ininuit crinesque totondit, 

Iiuluit ct tiinicn se meiiore |ua. 

Pexus et ablutus, tandem progressus in urbem, 

Intrat in ecclesiam, vota precesque facit. 

Iiide scolas adiens, secuni deliberat, utrum 
Expedient potius ilia vel ista sibi: 

Et quia subtiles sensu considerat Anglos, 

Pluribus ex causis se sociavit eis. 

Moribus egregii, verbo vultuque venusti, 
ingenio pollent, consilioque vigent: 

Dona pluunt populis, et detestantur avaris ; 

Fercula multiplicant, et sine iege^bibunt 

Wcssail et Dringail, nec non persona secuncla. 

Use tria sunt vitia qus comitantur eos ; 

His tribus exceptis, niebil est quod in his reprehendas. 

Use tria si tollas, csterr. cuncta placent, ’ 
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Whicli we may thus turh into jingling rhymes. — 

And when arrived, and safely hived in famous town of Paris, 

In barber’s shop, his hair to crop, a full half-hour he tarries ; 

Thence forth he goes in Sunday clothes, his head with unguent 
reeking, * 

Midst gallatjts rare, that gather there, a pleasant harbour seeking. 
And first in search of parish church his anxious eyes directed, 

Where prayers being said, and service read, and ofl'crings meet 
accepted. 

Through street and lane in haste pgain bis weary footsteps turning. 
On holier ground therschools be found, the ancient scat of learning ; 
There sage Burnell considered well, with due deliberation. 

What faculty his choice should be, what sect, or class, or nation : 

But chiefly then the Englishmen were praised for art and cunning. 
For pregnant parts, and generous hearts, all mean behaviour shunning. 
Much he approved the rule they loved, whose prudent care had striven 
'I'o cheer with wine the discipline that drier souls had given. 

Three sins alone these gallants own — though these arc black and 
heinous — 

They seek relief in good roast beef from Scotiis and Aquinas; 

With merry souls, they drain their bowls ; and then when each is 
mellow, 

With lighter head he seeks his bed, to play with his bed-fellow. 

And pity ’tis they sin in these, for sages wise declare to us. 

From sins but three had they been free, their lives had been more 
virtuous. 

This sarcasm upon the three trespasses of the English student 
—-three of the most crying sins of the monkish “ penitentiaries” — 
reminds us of the wit which has rendered celebrated the Madam 
Blaize of Goldsmith, and which has again, as w'e see in the 
newspapers, ^een lately perpetrated, though unwittingly, by one 
of “ W arren’s blacking ” poets — a batch of pOets who, by the 
same token, have, like all mundane things, degenerated. In the 
present instance our poet is^describing the solitude of the arctic 
regions, in " warm poetic strain ” as was meet in treating of so 
cold a subject, and he assures us with much naivete that 

" Solemn and still, dull silence reigned around, 

Unless ’twas interrupted by some sound — ” 

an idea which he might have expressed in the simplicity of prose, 
by saying that all was very quiet except when there was a noise. 

< John Hauvill, a satirist of the end of this century and of the 
eylier part of the next, in poem whose hero, named Architre- 
nius, bears some analog/ to the Burnell of Nigellus Wireker, 
has given us a description of the jovialities of an English drinking 
party of the twelfth century. In the thifd book of the Architre- 
nius, he introduces to us bis countrymen emulating each other 
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in their drinking with as much zeal as Ajax and Ulysses conteoded 
for the armour of Achilles — 

** Consedere duces, et, Baccbi slante corona, 

Surgit ad hos paterae doniinus septcmplicis Ajax 
An^licus, et calic^simiiis contendit Ulixes.” 

It is quite unnecessary to point out the parody. The feats of the 
two leaders are followed by a shout, and then comes a general 
drinking bout. 

“ Ergo vagante scypho distincto gutture— 

Ingeminaiit — WesheiU — labor est plu^perdere vini 
Qiiain sitis, exiiaurire merum studiosius ardent 
Quani sedarc sitim, coniniendativa Lyaei 
E&t sitis, et candens calices venire palatum 
Iinpei-iosa jubet, ad Baccbi munera dcxtras 
Blaudius iiivitat. 

Which in our manner wc ‘will translate, 

Weshail ! they shout — the jovial rotit — as round the bumper passes ; 

Nor care they take their thirst to slake, so long as there’s wine in their 
glasses. 

And well 1 trow there’s nothing below the moon, so happy and 
glorious, 

As a thmty soul set beside his bowl, midst a troop of lads uproarious. 

The Saxon exclamation n'eshei/f t. e. mayst thou be in health, 
is the origin of the wassail-bowl of the north of Cngland, and ia 
famous in iMiglish history as being the expression of the beauti- • 
ful Howena, when she administered the cup to king VortigertT, 
and made way for the downfall of the British dynasty before tt»al 
of our own ancestors, the Saxons — “ Wass hei], blaford cyningj** 
— health to tliee, my lord king.* 

Camden aiid^others have been followed by Wafton in callup 
the author of the Aictiilreniiis, John Hanviile— the latinbutt, 
name, Johannes de Alvilla, as it is given in the early manuscript' 
which w'e have before us, shows tltftt it should be Hauville, and K 
later note in the same manuscript tells us that he was also called* 
John of tiighaiu, of which name the other two are, perhaps, but 
translations. His Hatin is infinitely purer than that of Wireket*; 

* I Ik- iiiosI ciiiioiiy list of ilii* drinking word, of the Ei)^li!>li of the twelfth century,’ 
it giscii by Wuce in the Kuiiihi) de Kou, where he thui drscribft tiie drinkutg-bouS 
in the En'giibh camp during the niglit which preceded tlie bftttle of Hutting* — 

*' I'ufc iiuit niangierent e bureut, 

Uiike* Ih unit t-l lit ne jurent. 

AJult let v^ibtiez dcincng^ 

Tre|)er e sailler e chanter f * 

Ltihlie crient, c iveiuel, 

K laljfome, e drincheheil, 

Drinc hhidrewart, e drbitome, 

Drinc hetf, c drinftome.” 
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but the style he aims at iS gaudy and meretricious, though he 
often rises above mediocrity. It would be difficult to find among 
the writings of any of his contemporaries as many lines so elegant 
and so uiiafFected as the following passage from his introductory 
book, wherein he invokes the aid of his. muse to the undertaking — 

** Tu Cyrrh® latices nostr®, Deus, implae menti, 

Eloquii roretn siccis infundc labellis, 

Distillaque favos, quos nec diiin Tagus arenis 
Falleat, aiit sitiat adraotis Tantalus undis 
Horreat insipidos atas, vel livor aniaros. 

Dirige quod timida prssumpsit dextera, dextram 
Audacem pavidanique juva. Tu mentis habenas 
Fervoremque rege ; quicquid dictaverit ori 
Spiritus aridior, oleum sufi’undc favoris. 

But to return to our worthy ass Burnell. — After he had passed 
bis allotted time among the jovialities of the English scholars at 
Paris, he began seriously to repent of his follies, and resolved to 
become pious. Here the poet has a noble opportunity of satiriz- 
r ing the various orders of monks. It is a knotty point, by no 
^ means easy of solution in the mind of our hero, which of these 
orders he shall chopse, and he descants somewhat fully on the 
advantages of each. Neither Templars, Hospitallers, nor Black 
Monks suit his taste — the latter in particular were by far too much 
given to singing; and a little reflexion brings to his mind his own 
* true character, and the melancholy fact that his voice was not 
over good. To the White Monks he had a still greater objection, 
for they w'ent without breeches. Similar defects were found in 
tlie other orders, — those of Grandniont, the Carthusians, the 
Black Canons, the Moiistratensians, and the Secular Canons. 
Tbe latter he bwns were a jolly set ; but they wei;e too lax in their 
diacipUne, for he assures us they 

Obse^e in foil tbe good olr^mle, tliat man must needs live double, 

, Atfd rather than be sans mute should be, they’d let bim have a 
couple. 

Tbifc world of ours — its fading flowers — like garden-plot they cberisb, 

With liquors quaft they water it oft, for fear the flowers should 
perish. 

Or, as it stands in the original, where its author has mixed leo- 
uines with his elegiacs : 

Lex vetus nt soasit ne quilibet absque sua sit, 

£t quod quisqiks siifts possit habere duas. 

Hi sunt qui niundum cum flore cadente teneiites, 

Ne oito marcescat 8®pe rigare stu^lent.” 

Finally, neither the rules andjmanners of tbe regular nuns nor 
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of those of the new order of Sempringliani were agreeable to his 
taste. Of (he former, indeed, he gives a very unfavourabl# 
account. 

“ All short their hair the sisters wear, as strictest rule providethf 
Nor ever Igck wide veil of hlack that every feature hidetb. 

Their dainty skin concealed within dark rohe of folds capacious. 

^ If true I’m told, the rule they hold hath judged, with care sagaciousi 
That tight'ned zone nor pantaloon their gentle limbs shall fetter — 
And still, they say, the dames obey its precept to the letter. 

A tranquil life, devoid of strife, this peaceful order leadeth. 

Unless, I ween, some cause be seen, or place that striving breedeth: 
And barrenness is not their vice, so lung as youth enduretb, 

Though maidenly their converse be, as downcast mien asiureth. 

I 

Or, as it is in the original, — 

Omnibus auretenus licet his nutrire capillos. 

Seel non iiltcrius, regula namque vetat : 

Utuntur niveis agni de corpora sumptis 
Pellibus intonsis, pallia nigra gerunt. 

Ilae caput abscondunt omnes sub tegmine nigrOi 
Sub tunicis nigris Candida tnernbra latent. 

Cingula nulla ferunt^ sect nec feiuoralibul uti 
Consuedo fuit, nescio si niodo sit. 

Nunquam rixantur, nisi cum locus exigit aut res# 

Sed neqiie percutiunt, sit nisi causa gravis. 

Hanini sunt qusedaiii steriles, qusedam^arturientes) 
A'irgiueoque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt : 

Quse pastoralis baculi dotatur bonore, 
lila quidem melius fertiliusque paret. 

Vix etiain quaevis sterilis reperiiur iii illis# 

Donee eis aetas talia posse negat.* 


* The following unpublishec] epigram of lliis pcriorl seems to cast a general reArctiM 
upon l)ie louse iiiaiiners of the nuns. Perliap#lhe rigid virtue of the elereit which it 
seems to presume, existed only in the mind of its wiiter, who may have been on# nf 
that order : — 

Versus de Clerico et Monaeham 
[Manac/ta.] Cum sit par noliis genus, aetas, forma duohos, 

Urct et igne pari pectora nostra Venus. 

Me tibi toque mihi genus, setas, et decor leqilat# 

Cur non ergo sumus sic in amore pares? 

CUricus. f Non mihi \es(e places: aids nigra vestis ametar; 

Qute nigra sunt fugio, Candida semper amo. 

Monacka. f Sum sub veste nigra, nivenm tamen aspice cumem) 

Si vestem fugias, cant^ida crura pete. 

Clericus, H Nupsisti Christo quern nonW)A*ndere fas est; 

Hoc velum spuiisam te probat esse Deu 
Monacha, ^ Depnnaiii velum, deponam emtera cuncta# 

Ibit^et in lectum nuda puelia tuura. 
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Burnell, thus dissatisfied with all the different orders of monks, 
resolves to form a sect for himself, and the satire is wound up in 
describing an imaginary order, in whicli are brought together all 
the vjces of the others, an idea which was often imitated by 
satirists of later times. *' 

Whatever fee the defects of Wireker’s style, he was a bold and 
honest satirist, and feared not to attack openly the proud and 
overbearing chancellor, William, Bishop of Ely. Among the 
Cottonian manuscripts, Cleopatra, B. 111., we have two pieces by 
our author, both addressed to the bishop of Ely : one of them in 
Latin elegiacs, satirizing the manners of the courtiers; the other in 
prose, contra ciiriales et officiates clericos. 

Cotemporary historians are loud in their declamations against 
the pride and presumption of the bishop. Descended from 
amongst the lowest order of the people, his father having in his 
native district of Beauvais in Picardy driven the plough, a serf to 
the lords of the soil, he had raised himself by his intrigues to the 
episcopal dignity, and he was appointed by the first Richard, on 
his departure for the East, chancellor and regent of England 
during his absence. In addition to his supreme power in civil 
affairs, he had craftily obtained from the pope the authority of 
legate, and he alternately supported his tyranny in his one capacity 
by his authority in the other. The clergy who dared to express 
their dissatisfactioo at his oppression of their order, were put 
down by the strong Hand of secular power, while those of the laity 
who murmured against his secular tyranny were placed immedi- 
ately under the ban of the Church. The king had delivered into 
his hands what William of Newbury calls ///e of his kingdom, 
the royal fortresses, with which he so held the nobles in awe, that 
none except John, the king's brother and heir-apparent, dared for 
moment to dispute his orders. Their sons aie described as 
fervtng him in his palace, vieing with each other in submitisive 
liumility?, and not even dating to look on their lordly master with- 
out his express command, under pain of stripes; and his cousins 
and nieces, born in hovels, were sought in marriage by eat Is and 
barons. When be appeared in public he was seldom attended 
by less than a thousand retainers; seizing every occasion of 

— m 

Clericuit if Si velo careas, tamen altera non poles 
. £t luea cuipn gravis non foret intie iiiiiuifl. 

Monacha» ^ CnJpa quideiu, si'd cuipa levis; ianu'ii isla fatemur: 
Hocs'ui^^eccatuni, bocl veiiiiitc lumen. 

Clericus, 5F Uxureiii violare vlri grave crimen luit>e(ur: 

£st gravius sponsuiii me violuic Dei.*’ 

MS. Cotton. Cieop. B. ix. fol. IS, r^. 
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showing his contempt for Englishmen, he was surrounded by 
bands of greedy foreign mercenaries, Frenchmen and Flemings } 
and so eager was he of popular fame, that he imported from 
France poets and jongleurs, whom he employed in writing songs 
in his praise, and in singing them about the streets and at*festi- 
vals.* The \^iter who gives us this piece of imformation, when 
he w'ould picture to us the avarice of the chancfellor and his 
satellites, declares that their extortions had left neither a giidle 
to a man, nor a necklace to a woman ; not a ring to a noble, 
and nothing of value even to a Jew'. (Nec viro balteum nec fe- 
min£e monile remanserat, nec annulus nobili, nec quodlibet pre> 
ciosuni alicui etiam Judxo.) 

Well had it been for the chancellor had he listened to the ad- 
monitions of such men as Nigellus Wireker. The chronicles of 
those times exult over the degradations which fell upon him. 
The only opponent to his secular usurpations whom he feared 
was John: he anticipated, however, in his clerical capacity, the 
opposition of the newly elected archbishop of York, who was 
also tlie king’s brother, and who had not yet arrived from tbe«i 
continent to take possession of his see, and he resolved to crush . 
him before that opposition should become serjous. As soon as he 
learnt that the new archbishop was on his way to England, he 
sent a party of his mercenaries to Dover, who laid wait for him, 
plundered and dispersed his attendants, and tore the prelate from 
the altar to carry him to a prison. So unpeecedented an outrage 
provoked the indignation of the nobles ; a consultation was held, 
at which were present John, the archbishops of York (who had 
now been liberated in the hope of averting the storm) and Rouen 
(w'ho had been sent by the king from Sicily to be associated with 
the bishop of Elj in the regency), and the bishops ofCiOndon, Bath, 
Winchester, Norwich, Rochester, Lincoln, Hereford, St. David\ 
and Coventry, where it was resolved to depose the tyrant. The 
chancellor, who hud at first prepaid to try his strength w'itli hia 
opponents, on their approach sought refuge in the Tower* 
liampered here by the number of his own retainers, crowded 
into so small compass, he was soon obliged to capitulate ; and, 
after the delivery of all the royal castles and hostages for himself, 
he w'as allow'ed to retire to Dover, where he sought shelter with 
his brother-in-law, the governor of the castle. After having re- 
mained here some days he resolved to fiy into France ; and, 
fearing to be ui rested in his attempt, lie disguised himself in (he 

_ — : : * — 

t ** Hie ad »ui:;mviUuin ct fHin.ni) iioniinls bill, tneiidicuUi carmiiiu et rithmos adula* 

torios compurabat, do rc^nu Fiancoruiii cantatorcs ct joculaloros ulloxcrat, ut de eo 
canerent in piuteib et juiu dicolfatur ubique quud non erat talis in orbe»** Arund* 
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garb of a woman. ** Prdh pudor!” exclaims the writer whom 
we have already quoted from the Arundel Manuscript, who 
has written the history of his fall, and who delights in desig- 
nating him by the grammatical sign of the epicene gender, ilte 
vel ilia — “ proh pudor! vir factus ett femina, cancellarius can- 
cellaria, sacer^los nieretrix, episcopus scurra.” Clothed in a long 
hyacinth-coloured gown, with a cape of the same colour, and 
a veil throw’n over his head, carrying in hlS left hand, in place of 
a maniple, a piece of linen, as though he would ofter k for sale, 
and in his right a yard-measure instead of the pastoral staff; he de- 
scended from the castle to the shore, where he seated himself upon 
a piece of rock on the beach, having placed a few of his most 
faithful attendants at a short distance to keep watch. He had not 
been there'long before a fisherman, who, half-naked, had just 
drawn his nets from the sea, and spread them out to dry in the 
sun, approached, and mistaking the chancellor for a strumpet, 
placed his left arm around his neck, and, with the other was pro- 
ceeding to touch him much more rudely, when he discovered that 
' beneath his gown he bore the dress of a man. The astonished 
fisherman w’as silenced by the interference of some of the bishop’s 
attendants, and the Matter continued to expect anxiously the arrival 
of a vessel which might bear him away, wdien a woman of the place 
coming down to the water-side, w'as led by curiosity to examine 
the liuen which he held in his hand, and demanded the price at 
which be would sell if; '^I’he chancellor, entirely ignorant of the 
English tongue, was silent. The woman became more urgent 
for a reply, and, being joined by another woman, their curiosity 
was raised to such a degree, that they seized his veil, lifted it from 
his head, and discovered beneath it the dark face of a inaii. The 
two women possessed less discretion than the fishttrman ; a crowd 
was quickly brought together, who, in spite of the repeated 
attempts of bis attendants to rescue him, dragged the chancellor 
ignominiously from the beach’through the town, and finally threw 
him into a dark cellar. He was thence carried before the magis- 
trates, was recognised and imprisoned, and, only at the iiiterccssion 
of the English bishops, was at last allowed to seek refuge in 
exile. 

Although at this period it was the fashion to satirize and ridi- 
cule the monks, yet there were not wanting those who, either 
haying formed an imaginary standard of the excellence of their 
profession, or perhaps forming their idea of the monkish life on the 
example of the few, were emulous of writing in their praise. The 
classic and accomplished Neckham, who died abbot of Ciren- 
cester in 1217, in his poem in praise of the monkish life, gives us 
bis definition of the character of i. monk in these elegant lines 
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Non tonsura facit monachum^ nec Ikorrida vestis, 

Sed virtus animi, perpetuusque rigor : 

Mens humilis, mundi cootemptus, vita pudica, 

Sanctaque sobrietas, haec faciunt monaclmiu.” 

Neckliatn seems to have ever dwelt with pleasure on the remem- 
brance of the happiness of his earlier da>'S, which he Ijad spent in 
monastic retirement among the monks of St. Albans. A passage 
quoted by Leland from hfis poem on the praise of Divine VVisdom, 
after speaking of the tuta quies’^ which that monastery ad’orded, 
adds : — 

“ Hie locus aetatis nostrae priraordia novit, 

Annos feliccs laetitiaeque dies. 

Hie locus ingenuis pueriles iinbuit annos 
Arlibus, et nostrae laudis origo fuit. 

Hie locus insignes magnosque creavit alumnos, 

Felix eximio martyre, gente, situ. 

Militat hie Christo, iioctuque dicque labor! 

Indulget sancto religiosa cohors.” 

The poems of Alexander Neckham are valuable for their allu 
sions to cotemporary usages. In the above-mentioned poem on 
the Monastic Dife, of which a copy is preserved among the 
Royal MSS. (8 A. XXI.) he indulges in satire ilgainst the corrupt 
manners of the laity. He is particularly zealous in declaiming 
against the coquetry of his countrywomen, and he gives us some 
curious information on the toilet of a dame of^the twelfth century. 
He blames them for painting their faces, for thinning their eye- 
brows, for unnaturally pressing theii' breasts into a small compass, 
for dyeing their black hair to render it yellow : — 

Haec quoque diversis sua sordibus inficit ora, 

Sed quarc nielior quaeritur arte color ? 

Arte siipetcilium rarescit, rursus et arte 
In minimum mammas colligit ipsa suas ; 

Arte quidem videas nigros flavq^cere crines ; 

Nititur ipsa suo membra movere loco. 

Sic fragili pingit totas in corpore partes, 

Ut quicquid nota est displicuisse putes.” 

Further on he gives us a strong picture of the luxurious life of 
a baron of the same period — of his state and magnificence. 
Though the whole passage is somew'hat long, we think that its 
curiosity will excuse our giving a part of it. Our readers will see 
allusions to several elegancies of life which they would hardly 
expect to have found in the twelfth cest^l^. 

Hie voluptatum varia dulcedine gaudet, 

Et desideriis sq'vit ubique snis ; 

. Suntqne summa putat meretrix, cocus, bistrio ; nullum 
His praefert, aut par estinlat esse bonum. 
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Quicquid et ad victum mare nutrit vel tenet aer, 

Quatret babetque viri luxuriosa fames ; 

Et modico ventri vastus vix sufficit orbis. 

Ei^o miuistrorum vocibus aula fremit, , 

Ar^ntaque dapes ponuntur, Bacchus in auro, 

Et gemma infusutn plurinfa nectar habetc 
Vectibus et facie longus nitet ordo clientum, 

Ad domini nutum tnrba parata levis. , 

Sexus uterque canity resonant citharaeque iirseque, 

£c reddunt illic organa dulce melos. 

I'andem epulis largis et pleno ventre beatus^ 

Cum scortis porcus gaudia noctis babet ; 

O prsBclari viri virtus ! O vita beata ! 

DeUciis pastas cum meretrice cubat. 

•Quid vestes referam, lectos, et divitis aedes ? 

NeScit habere modum prodiga luxuries. 

Hinc per Longa meant nitidi caualia fontes, 

Herba columbaruro marmore clausa viret ; 

Fructiferumque genus tot arborum educat ortus, 

Mixtaque sanguineis alba ligustra rosis ; 

Nec violse desunt; sed et illis floris et bcrbae 
Et quicquid specie et quicquid odore viget. 

Nunc pheJeratorum tergo vectatur equoruin. 

Nunc saturum lento retnige cymba vcbit. 

Nunc ilium eft'eminat sub papilionibus, et nunc 
Grata sub arboreis quseritur umbra coinis. 

Nunc delec^atur turbis et plausibus urbis, 

Et modo privatus degere rure cupit.” 

That the satirists did not overpaint the luxurious and effemi- 
nate manners of the higher ranks during the latter part of the 
twelfth century is sufficiently proved by the evidence of cotein- 
porary histdrians. John of Salisbury laments much over the 

E rofligate lives of the barons of his days. \Vhile the knights, 
e says, were passing their times in liccutioiisuess, while they 
were haunting the houses of the nobles to eat and drink at their 
tables, their only military exploits were those which they created 
there in their boasting; the wild Welshman left his mountains, 
constantly invaded die Marches, and made tributary the barons 
who dwelt on the borders. " Oh!” cries he, “ that our ladies 
were those of the ancient Persians, that they would reproach 
the cowardice of their husbands and children as they did, and 
would drive them to the field, diat the invaders might be chased 
from our borders !” 

John of Salisbury fafnents in his Polycraticon the evils of 
Stephen’s days, which he had just passed, when, to use the strong 
language of the Saxon annalist of the time, 

** every rich man made his casUes, and held them against the king. 
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and the land wai filled with castles* Gri^ously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the land with their castle-works* When the castles 
were made they filled them with devils and evil men ; and then they 
seized eveiy one 4 iit)o was supposed to have any property — man and 
woman— both by night and by^day, and put them in prison for Aeir 
gold and silver, ainl punished them with such inexpressible torments as 
none of the martyrs ever suflFered. They hung them by<be feet, and 
smoked them with foul smoke 5 and they hung them by the thumbs, or 
by the bead, and bung fire to their feet. They put knotted cords about 
their heads, and twisted them till they pierced to the brains* They put 
some in dungeons, where were adders, and snakes, and toads, Md so 
•tormented them. Others they placed in a crucet’^houset that is, in a 
• chest which was short and narrow and shallow, and they put in sbara 
stones, and pressed people in them till all their limbs were broken* In 
many of the castles were things very horrible and hateful— Ifc^e were 
' sackenteges^' that were as much as two or three men could lift j and 
they were so contrived that thft man was fastened to a beam, with sharp 
iron about his throat or neck, that he could neither sit, nor lie down, nor 
sleep, but was compelled always to support that weight. Many they 
tormented with hunger: I cannot tell all the sufferings and all the ^ 
torments which the wretched people bore during the nineteen years of 
Stephen’s reign. They laid tributes upon the towns, and when the 
wi’etched people had no more to give, they ravagedi and burnt all the 
towns, so that you might go a long day’s journey and not find a m a o 
dwelling in a town, or the land tilled. Then was corn and flesh and 
cheese and butter dejir.” — (CV/ro/f. Sax. a. d. 1137.) 

All isolated anecdote often pictures to us the manners and 
feelings of the time more vividly than the more general and coii^ 
sequentlv, in such cases, less definite descriptions of the chroni- 
cler. Suclj ail anecdote is given in the curious manuscript Life 
and Miracles of St. Osvvin, which we believe the Surtees Club 
has at present iif the press (MS. Cotton. Jul. A. X. fol. 46). 
Whilst Gernianus was prior of Tynemouth, that is, in the 
of Stephen, the hshernian of the monastery was a boy named 
Leofric. Once, at the time of the herring-fishery, he had g<MM» 
with the fishiiig-boat to Scarborough. Suddenly came Raaal^ 
the famous Earl of Chester, with bis men, and, after ravagra|f 
the town, carried away captive many of the people he roiitid 
there, and among the rest the fisherman Leofric. T%ey were 
all carried in chains to Malton on tiie eve of St. SimoB and 
Jude. On their arrival the earl and his men immediately placed 
themselves at table, and prepared for a plentiful repast. Leofti^^ 
and his companions, more pious thair ^heir persecutiwps, reftuad 
to eat meat on the eve of a fast-day. Their persecutor, enrnpd 
at their obstinacy, ordered fish to be placed before them. ** Eat. 
wretches,” said he, ** and fill yourselves, for 1 swear hy Iwaveo 
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and all the Gods thereiif, that not one of you shall eat again until 
the full sum of his ransom has been payed.” And they had no 
sooner finished than he ordered them all to be stripped, gave 
thejr clothes to the guard, and caused thSm to be bound 
naked to a stake, llius they were kept fasting for a week, and 
were mad^ to suffer an iuhnity of torments. Sometimes they 
were hung up by the hands to the rafter; then they were let-down 
and cruelly beaten with rods, and at last each again bound to his 
stake. Amidst his torments, Leofric continued to invoke inces- 
santly the aid of [lis patron saint, “ Saint Oswin, help me !” 
The tyrant was warming himself at the fire, for it was severe 
weather: tired of hearing the repetition of the name of St. 
Oswin, he suddenly turned about, threw a stick which he had in 
his hancf at Leofric, and ordered him to be silent. “ W retch !’* 
said he, " what is it that thou cryest?. and why dost thou tease us 
with the name of this Oswin ? who is he whom thou askest to 
liberate thee from me without the intervention of money? Hold 
thy tongue, and let us have no more of thy chattering, and, above 
all, have a care that, thou dost not disturb our sleep this night by 
thy vain clamours.” The night following, however, Leofric con- 
trived to loose himself from his bonds, and, seizing the stick 
which had been thrown at him, and taking the cloak of the stable- 
boy, who happened to be sleeping at the door, to cover his 
nakedness,* he escaped from the hands of his tormentors, and 
made all haste to /each the monastery of Tynemouth, where he 
declared to the brethren that the saint had appeared to him in 
his sleep, and had loosened him from his bonds. The monks 
offered due thanks to their patron, and entered the story in the 
book of his miracles. 

By far the best Latin poet of the twelfth century was Joseph 
of Bxeter (Josephus Iscanus), whom Lcland characterizes as 
tam splendidum Britanniae sidus,” and whose long and elegant 
opic on the Trojan war was first printed as a work of Cornelius 
Nepos. His patron was Baldwin, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the zealous advocate of the crusade ; to mm he dedi- 
ii:ated his six books of the Trojan War, and in another poem, 

^ The writer of this book, who appears to have been prior or abbot of Su Albans, on 
which Tjrneroonth was dependent, thought it necessary to make an apology for this 
jery excusable tbeft* ** £vigiluii$* itaque Leouuricus, et de vislone Isctior afTcctxiSg 
manus suas solatia vinculis literas invenit. • • • * £t pedes a cippo facilliiue 

ektrahens, bacoluin in se jactuip ptfanu sumpsit^ et ad quoddani ostium ex cujus trans- 
verso puer quidem equorum custos jacebet pervenit, a cujus ostio scram leviter cx- 
cuscito Sed quia nudu$ erat, et frtgoris aeperitas abire nudum non permisit, non amor 
rapimt, eed necesritat imtantis fugm qum a nudo exequitnon potuit, dormienti puero eucu^ 
tmHeam eripuit, qua Leouuticus indutus iter arripuit iguotunop et redit celerius in 
iMiMc ioluiii.** 
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now supposed to be lost, entitled Antioiheh^ he celebrated the' 
war in which the archbishop was an actor.* The printed editions 
of the Trojan War are common enough, and it has been well 
criticised by WSiTon, who observes ; — “ The diction of this 
poem is generalj^ pure, the periods round, and the numbers 
harmonious ; and, on the whole, the structure of the versification 
approaches nearly to that of polished Latin poetry.” It com- 
mences thus — 

Iliadum lachrymas, conccssaque Pergama fatis, 

Praelia bina dticum, bis adactam cladibus brbem 
In ciiicras, quaerimur: -fietnusque quod Herculis ira, 

Hesioncs raptus, Helenae fuga, fregerit arcem, 

Impiilerit Phrygios, Danaas exciverit urbes.” , 

The three last lines contain a specimen of that fantastic 
phraseology which was so ibshionable in this age, wherein the 
several agents are first enumerated, their verbs afterwards given 
in the same order, then the subjects, and so on. The following 
curious example is found in a MS. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (O, 2, 45, fol. 10), where this fancy is carried to an 
extreme which we have not often seen, and ^where the first, 
second, &.c. words of each line, taken together, make a new series 
of liexamcters, much more natural in their construction than the 
others. 

'' Miles, Venator, inercator, navita, priocepst 
Debellat, sequitur, redioiit, percurrit, egestat, 

Pi'tBdunes, leporcs, nicrces, spuniantia, mentem, , 

Cuspide, fervore, numismate, flamine, rebus, 

Fcrri, latrantis, tensus, venti, raiserorum.” 

The style of Jc^eph is not, how’ever, frequently- dfsfigured by 
such fancies — it shows a deep and extensive knowledge of the>^ 
classical writers. In the following address to Venus, we might 
almost suppose he had before his eyes Lucretius : 

Diva potens hominum, divOm imperiosa voluptas, 

Vera de(lm soboles, nostri Tritonis alumna, 

Alma Venus, seu te convivam Tethyos urlna 
Foscit, seu nectar superdm, seu- forte papaver 
Elysium, fiecte bsec teneros ad dona jugales, ' 

Hos dignare favos.” — (lib. iii. v, 24.) 

In the fifth book (v. 514), adverting to the uncertainty of. 
T 

* Warton says, ** Mr. Wise, the late Radcliffe librarian, told me tbafc a mans* 
Bcript of the Antiocheis was in the library of the Duke of Chandoa at Canoos*” 
This library^has, we believe, been dispersed, but where is the book here alluded to ? 
We think it by no means unlikely that a copy^of the'Aiitiochets will one day be found* 
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buman happiness, he Oius elegantly compares the disappoint-* 
ments which trouble our brightest dreams to the cloud which 
from time to time shadows the clearest sky — to the poison which 
is pometimes concealed under the sweetest hon'Sy : 

“ Sub sole sereno * 

Nhbein, sub risu lacbrymas, sub melle venenum.’* 

The fragment which Leland has preserved from the Antfocheis 
of Joseph, makes us mourn over the loss of a poem which would 
have been a noble ;nonument of the classical taste of an English- 
man of the twelfth century. After speaking of the glory of 
Britain in having given birth to such men as Constantine, Bren- 
uus, &c., whose names had then been made famous by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History, he launches into the praise of his prime 
hero, Arthur, in these elegant and vigorous lines : 

■ ' ** Pellasum cominendat fnma tyrannum •, 

Pagina Csesareos loquitur Komana triumphos j 
Aiciden domitis attollit gloria luonstris; 

Sed nec pinetum coiyli, nec sydcra solem 
.^juant. Annales 6raios Latiosque revolve, 

Prisca pareiu nescit, aequalem posters nullum 
Exhibitura dies. Reges supereminct onines : 

Solus prseteritis melior, majorqne futuris.” 

How different is the easy simplicity of this passage from the 
laboured heaviness with which Hauvil has alluded to the same 
aubject in one of the books of his Architrenius. After speaking 
of the wanderings of ancient Brute, and of his arrival at our 
shores, be proceeds to describe the people he found there. The 
true poet ^ees the forms which his imagination has raised up 
distinctly and completely-~-he at once seizes those bolder charac- 
taristics which are necessary and sufficient to transfer w-bat be 
tvea in his own mind to the minds of his readers: — to the 
poe^ter, on the contrary, every object is dim and indefinite, and, 
in his attempt to transfer to others what he really does not see 
himself, he loads his picture with useless minutise, neglects the ne- 
cessary points, and creates but a daub. A few strokes are sufficient 
to delineate a savage — give him a raw hide for his covering, the 
wild wood for his domain, a cave for his den, and we know all; 
whereas it cost John Hauvil, in the passage to which we allude, 
'Some six lines of tiresome 'antitheses to tell us how the raw hide of 
a wild beast yielded hip} a coat, blood his drink, the cavern a 
home, the heath a bed,*and rapine food; violence administered 
to bis last, slaughter was bis spectacle, strength gave him empire, 

■ filly was his only courage, the spur oP the moment administered 
aims, his death was the result* of strife, and the bramble gave him 
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a sepulchre; all which ideas are contained and included io the 
three to which we have tirst alluded. We must imagine Brute’s 
first arrival at t he lo ng-hoped shore: 

" Proraissumque soli gremium monstrante Diana, 
Tncoliitni^census loculutll ferit Albion alno. 

H^c cadem Bruto regnantc Britannia noraen 
I'raxit in hoc tenipus ; solis Titanibus ilia, 

Sed pancis famulosa domus, quibus uda ferarum 
Tciga dabant vestes, cruor hauatus, pocula trunci. 

Antra lares, dumeta tboroa, csenacula rapes, 

Praeda cibos, raptus’venerem, apectacula £«ede8, 

Inipcrium vires, aniiuos furor, impetus arma. 

Mortem pugna, sepuicbra rubus ; monstrisque gemebat 
Moiiticoiis tellus} sed eornni plurima tractus 
Pars erat occidui terror, inajorque premebat 
Te furor extremum 7£phyri, Cornubia, limen.” 

The lines which follow will show to our Cantabrigian friends 
the quantity of the name of the Cornish giant. 

“ Hos avidutn belli Corinaei robur Averno 
Pra'cipites misit ; cubitis ter quatuor altiim 
Gogmogog Hcrculca suspendit in aera lucta, 

AntliiBimiquc suum scopulo demisit in eequdr.” 

The picture of 7’hetis, drunk with the blood of the monster 
whom her waves had received, is somewhat fantastical. 

“ Potavitquc dato Thetis ebria sanguine fluctus." 

He might have intoxicated his goddess with anything rather than 
with the blood of an overgrown giant. The idea presented to us 
is too much that of the drunkenness of a pig, after a plentiful re- 
past on the fresh blood of a bullock. 

The history wlych had been published by Geofiry of Mon- 
mouth opened a rich storehouse of fiction for the poets who fol- 
lowed ; yet, among the Anglo-Latin poets of the twelfth century, 
whose works have been handed down lo us, Geoffry himself is die 
only one who is represented as having employed his muse upon U 
subject taken from British history. We say represented, because 
we have great scruples against the claim of Geoffry of Monmouth 
to the metrical Latin Life of Merlin, which has been published 
under his name. It contains fuller allusions to the conquest of 
Ireland, and the comparatively prosperous reign of Henry II*, 
than the prose Latin Life by Geoffry, and than we could welL 
expect from a person who is said to ha^e died'in 1 154 (see Taqp 
ner), who certainly did not live much Ihter, and w'ho therefore 
had only seen that reign in its commencement, and emty knew the 
project of the conquest df Ireland in its embryo. The poem is 
dedicated to Robert Bishop of Lincoln, who, if Geoffry wm its 
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author, could only have* been Robert de Cheineto or Querceto, 
the successor of Alexander, and who died, according to his con- 
temporary, William of Newbury, in 1167. The writer of the 
po^m represents the Robert whom he addressee as the very pink 
of learning, the glory of bishops, uaequalled in the diversity of his 
attainments- — 

■ — ** tu corrige carmen, 

Gloria poiitificum, calamos moderando, Roberte ! 

Scimus enim quia te perfudit nectare sacro 
Fhilosophia suo, fecitque per omnia doctum, 

Ut documenta dares, dux et preceptor in orbe.” 

It is his learning, indeed, which distinguishes him above all' 
other pi^lates; and yet the only thing for which Robert de 
Cheineto is set down as remarkable, in the tract of Giraldus, Z)e 
Ephcoporum, which is printed. in Warton’s Anglia Sacra, 
is his giving away some of the church-lands in dower to marry his 
grand-daughters (neptibus suis), not without considerable scandal 
(cum scandali nota). It is true that, though he wasted the property 
of bis church, he bought for the place some good markets and fairs. 

Alexander, the predecessor of Robert, was a man who lived in 
a style of princely magnificence, atid who built for himself, at a 
great expense, three strong castles — buildings, saith Giraldus, 
very necessary in those tumultuous times. He and his uncle, 
Roger of Salisburpr, are described as the two noblest and most 
powerful of the English bishops; but their riches provoked the 
cupidity of Stephen — they were treacherously seized, imprisoned, 
stripped of their castles and treasures, and treated with ignominy. 
Alexander was the patron, at least the friend, of GeofFry of Mon- 
mouth. Iq the short prologue to the fourth book of his History, 
which consists of the Life and Prophecies of Merlin, GeofFry, 
stating the reasons which led him to translate those prophecies 
from the British tongue, aq.d speaking of Alexander as of a per- 
son, then dead, says — '* but above all, it was done at the earnest 
desire of Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, a man highly distin- 
guished for bis devotion and prudence: there was not another 
among the clergy, or among the laity, w'ho numbered iu his 

f ' tendance so many nobles, whom his gentle piety and benign 
nerosity bad drawn to his service.”* And yet if the poem of 
erlin be the work of GeofFry, we find him there speaking slight- 
ingly of Alexander, and asking of Robert better patronage than 
he had been able to ol|}taifi from his predecessor. 


. * ** Maxime autefV) Alexander Lincolniensis episcppui , vir siimme religionia et pru* 
dentiae ; non erat alter in clero sive in populo cui tot famularentur nobilesi^quos ipsiut 
nibiiaueta pietas et beiiigna largltas in obaequium ejus ailiciebat/’ 
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Ergo meis caeptis faveas, vatemqne* tueri 
Auspicio meliure vclis, quam fecerit alter 
Cui ni gdo succcdlsj nierito protnotus honori. 

Sic etenffi mores, sic vita probata, genusque, 

Utilitasguc loci, clerus ftopiilusquc petebant; 

Unde mudo felix Liiicoinia fertur ad Astra." 

Ta us it seems nearly impossible that these two passages can 
have been written by the same person. The writer of the latter 
speaks of himself as a poet (vales), and a little further on, after 
having declared that the ‘powers of Orpheus, and Horace, and 
‘-Virgil, would have been insufficient to celebrate duly the fame of 
‘ Bishop Robert, he invokes the muses, who had been in the habit 
of attending to his former calls, i 

“ At VOS consuetae raccum cantare camente." 

• 

It is probable that the sole authority for attributing the poem 
to Geulirv of Monmouth is the six paltry lines w’hich some later 
scribbler has added to the end, and that Leland, who mentions it, 
had seen ti)is same inaiuiscript (at Glastonbury), and had spoken 
upon the same authority. William of Newbury, who in the pre- 
face to his History complains bitterly that Geoffiry of Monmouth 
had made Arthur’s little huger greater than the back of Alexander 
the Great, and that he had exalted Merlin above Isaiah, seems to 
have known no other Life of Merlin by Geqftry than that con- 
tained ill the fouith book of his History, which is in fact a sepa- 
rate tract. The same may be said of Giraldiis, who never quotes 
Merlin’s prophecies from the metrical Life of the seer. 

I'or our own part, we are inclined to think that the Bishop 
Robert of the poem of Merlin, is no other than Robert Grostest, 
to whom all its etilogies will apply, and consequently that the 
poem itself is a work of the earlier half of the thirteenth century. 
It is certain, which would have been a singular circumstance had 
the poem been a genuine w'ork of so famous a man as Geoffry, 
that the only perfect manuscript of this poem was written, as ap- 
pears by internal evidence, after the year 1285, the other ex- 
emplars being merely copies of the mutilated one inserted in some 
copies of the Polychronicon, which was written in the reign of 
Edward ILL, and which gives it as an anonymous production. 

Of the metrical Life of Merlin attrilvited to Geoffry, a very in- 
different edition was printed by the Roxburgh Club. We wel-* 
come the uppeurance of an edition that^vlkbe accessible to every 
reader, because it is in many respects a curious and interesting 
poem; and though it is certainly very unequal, yet its style often 
rises much above mediocrity, it is, as might be expected, full of 
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historical allusions, many of them by no means uninteresting. 
After describing the prosperous entrance of the Normans, and 
the great power they attained by their establishmei^t in England— 
“ Indeque Neustrenses ligno trans sequora vecti, 

Vultus ante sues ct vultus retro ferentes, r 
Fefratis tunicis et acutis ensibiis Anglos 
Acriter invadent, perinient, cainpoque fruenturj 
Flurinia regna sibi subniittent, atque domabunt 
Externas geutes per teinpora donee erinus 
Circumquaque voluns virus diS'undct in ipsos” — 

it gives us a short but vigorous picture of the troubles which 
agitated the reigns of most of the Norman kings of the twelfth 
century . • 

“ Turn pax atque 6des et virtus oninis abibit : 

Undique per patrias coniraittenb praelia cives ; 

Virque viruui prodet : non invenietur amicus ; 

Conjuge despecta, meretrices sponsus adibit ; 

Sponsaque cui cupiet, despccto conjugc, nubet. 

Non honor ecclesiis servabitur ; ordo peribit ; 

Pontificcs tunc anna ferent, tunc castra sequentur. 

In telluroi sacra turres et moenia ponent 
Militibusque dabuiit quod debcrctur egenis.” 

These latter lines will call to the memory of the reader of our 
older chronicles, apiongst other stories, that of VViinund, who, 
from an obscure peasant, became, first, Monk of Furness, and 
afterwards Bishop of Man, and then, not content with his epis> 
copal dignity and power, made himself the chieftain of a band of 
robbers and pirates. With these he long overran and devastated 
with impumty the south-western parts of Scotland, until at last, 
failing by treachery into the hands of his enemies, he paid for his 
offences by the loss of his eyes and of his mnuhood. His spirit 
still unsubdued by misfortunes, he was heard in after-days to 
boast, that had he even but the eye of a sparrow, his enemies 
should have small cause of exultation. « 

' 'I'he good epoch of our early Latin writers was almost included 
in the twelfth century; yet their influence W'as felt far into the 
century following, though the leoniiies and the rhyming verses 
soon began to take the place of the more classic hexameters and 
, pentameters, and the pure classic idioms and phrases were re> 
iected for the fantastic constructions of monkish invention, 
during the twelfth cevitnly we meet with constant allusions to the 
very best of the ancient Roman writers, but, after that period, we 
have every reason to think that their works were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, entirely, or almost entirely, neglected. One of*the most 
remarkable examples we have seen of the barbarisms of monkish 
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Latin of, perhaps, the thirteenth centur^', is a poem in elegiacs on 
the battle of Hon^evaux, contained in a later tnanuscript (Cotton. 
Titus, A. XIX^ which M. Francisque Michel is at present print- 
ing in his ediuun of that tine Norman poem, the Chanson of 
Roland. • * 

The Anglo- Latin poets of the twelfth century we« long popu- 
lar iy England, and we continually find them in the manuscripts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Chaucer has left us 
many proofs in his writings tliat their works were read very com- 
monly in his time : he quotes, in one instance,«Nigcllus Wireker — 

“ I have wcl red in Dan Burnel the assc. 

Among his vers, how that thcr was a cok, 

'J'hat, for a precstes sonc, gave him a knok ^ 

Upon his leg, while he was yongc and nice. 

He made him for, to lesc his benefice” — 

and a little after, he justly ridicules Geoffry de Vinesauf, the 
author of the Nova Poetria, for his atfected attempt at the 
pathetic. 


Apt. VII. — I. CoHi's d'Histoire Moderne. * Par M. Guizot. 

Histoire de la CivUization en Europe. 1 vol. 

2. Histoire de la Civilization en France. 5 vols. Pichon and 

Dulier. 1 SI’S— 18 JO. 

Few aphorisms are so frequently quoted as “ History is 
philosophy teaching by example,” but nothing is more certain 
than the lamentable fact that much of the pretended philosophy 
deduced from history is vague and illusive, the les^us founded 
upon it sometimes uncertain, often pernicious iu their tendency, 
and the examples distorted and misapplied. lit Germany, 
where antiquity is studied with inos^zeal and perseverance, the 
results have only served, as Coleridge finely expresses it, “ like 
the stern-lights of a ship to illuminate the past;” the French, 
weary of the vague and dreamy speculations which the followers 
of Voltaire nick-named philosophy, have gone back to the 
racy and picturesque old chronicles, and while the imaginatioit 
is delighted by striking incident and vivid description, the in., 
terruptions of reflection and commeyt are regarded as an im- 
pertinent intrusion. In England pure historical literature caiC' 
scarcely be said to exist at the present ayawent; it has yielded fOr 
a season to the superior attractions of the historical novel, and’ 
“ truth severe” has scajeely a chance of finding an admirer 
\yithiu the seas of Britain, unless “ in fairy fiction drest.” Ex- 
ceptions prove a rule; historic|il novels are produced on the 
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continent ; disciples of the Geripan school of criticism may be 
found in France and England; Sharon Turner and Lingard 
have added new charms as well as new our national 

annils from the old chronicles, apd Miliar has combined the 
ages from the overthrow of the Roman Empire fro the battle of 
Waterloo itf a system that deserves to be called pbilos^hical. 
Still the characteristics of the German, French, and English 
schools of history are too strongly marked for their distinctions 
to escape the notice of the most careless. Many critics lament 
over this state of things, bewailing especially what they deem 
the neglect of history in England; we see no great cause for 
sorrow : on the contrary, we think it almost demonstrable that 
these throe courses of investigation, apparently so remote, are 
really convergent, and that they will ere long unite in the forma- 
tion of a school of history, more perfect than any the w'orld has 
yet witnessed; and we look to the historical novel as the source 
from which, at no distant period, will be derived the union of 
accuracy with liveliness, the blending of interesting narrative 
with practical instruction, the gratification at once of the imagi- 
nation and the judgment. 

Nor is this expectation founded on desires seducing the mind 
to hope; it is, we think, fairly deducible from the nature of 
history, or rather from human nature, whose successive develop- 
ments it is the province of history to record. I'lie lives of kings 
and princes, — the blood spilled in battles and the ink spilled in 
tk'eaties, — the growth, decline, and full of empires — form the most 
striking series of facts recorded in history ; but they are not the 
most important,, because they are demonstrably the result of 
another and<*a different series. They are the consequences of 
political and religious institutions, of the stat^ of industry and 
of the arts, of the social and intellectual condition of the multi- 
tude in any given age and notion. Rut there is a cause of these 
causes : institutions are not self-generated, neither are they im- 
mortal ; they are habits of action derived from habits of 
thought; they are of very variable duration; we can trace the 
progress of many from the cradle to the grave. Institutions 
are the result of intellectual progress; when opinion outgrows 
them, their fate is sealed, and, could we accurately trace the 
progress of opinion or the succession of ideas in mankind, we 
should possess the complete explanation of the history of the 
past. • * 

There are in fact but three historical problems: 1. The outward 
form or condition of humanity in any given time and place, or 
through any given period; 2. The state and progress of‘ human 
intelligence under the same cKcumstances ; and 3. The cor- 
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respondence and connection between *these two developments^ 
or the mode in which tiie popular mind has operated in iixing 
and determi n^Hg public action. The classical and romantic 
historians havS^lmost exclusively confined themselves to* the 
iirst problem the second *lias been usually regarded as the 
philosophy of history ; but the principal, perhaps «ve may say, 
the only, attempts hitherto made to solve the third and most 
important problem have been made by the historical novelists. 

Sir Waiter Scott was the founder of a new school of literature; 
before his day the historical novel was not; to be distinguished 
from the ordinary trash of the circulating library; be W'as the 
first to embody the spirit of past times, to bring before us the 
costume, the habits of life, and in some degree the lyotives of 
action, in ages to which, in these essential particulars, we were 
utter strangers. Before .the publication Ivanhoe, it was 
scarcely suspected by any but professed antiquarians, that, in the 
reign of the Plantageiiets, England contained a race of Helots, 
strangers in the land of tiieir nativity, enslaved to foreign lords, , 
who scourged tliem by their cruelty, plundered them by their 
rapacity, and slandered them by their malice. Ivanhoe threw 
a new light on the national history ; it sho^'ed the causes of 
Jack Straw’s and Wat Tyler’s insurrections, and at once dissi- 
pated a host of prejudices that bad distorted and perverted a 
most important era of our annals. Far would it be from us to 
take one leaf from the imperishable wreath that crowns the mouu- 
ment of “ the great northern enchanter,” but we must not disguise 
our opinion that Sir Walter stopped short in the great revolution 
that he had the glory of commencing; nearly perfect in his 
descriptions of institutions and manners, he was timid in tracing 
their effects, and ecarcely ever investigated their causes. Deeply 
imbued with a respect for chivalry, that historic dream which 
the Dukes of Burgundy attempted to realise, he viewed the 
feudal ages through this glittering but delusive medium, and 
pardoned the horrors of vassalage for the fancied graces of 
knighthood. It is an old complaint that most of his historic 
characters are gross misrepresentations. Richard “ of the liqn 
heart” and tiger disposition, a rebel to his fathef, a tyrant. to bis 
subjects, perfidious in peace, merciless in war, becomes an 
amiable monarch, whose worst error i^ his preference of perilous 
adventure to the honours of royalty. That pedantic despof, 
James I., is represented as a good-nalqj'ed sovereign, with a f<^ 
harmless eccentricities ; and apologies are found even for that 
moral monster Louis XJ. Some critics have gravely ascribed 
these erroneous descriptions to political partialities ; we are per- 
suaded that Scott, in writing theip, never thought of politics ; in 
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his mind the subordinati6n of feudalism was blended with the 
beauties ot chivalry ; he slirunk from too closely investigating 
the object of his admiration ; he sought not foi^^he source of 
the inaniiers he has so vividly depicted in the Condition of in- 
telligence at the period, and thou^n so far philosophical as to 
describe the* struggles between institution and institution, he 
scarcely arrives at the more important contest between op\tiioii 
and opinion. 

Three living writers, James, Grattan, and Bulwer, have en- 
tered the field left vacant by the death •of Sir Walter Scott, but 
each, following the bent of his inclinations, has struck out a path 
for hinisett. 1 he most recent works of these writers are before 
us, and ii^ connection with our subject require a few words of 
notice. Mr. Janies is scrupulously faithful in depicting costume 
and manners; his^historic verity is iscarcely ever impeachable, 
but his^ researches never go beyond secondary causes ; he tries 
not to investigate the secret springs of action ; the mural anatomy 
of motive has altogether escaped his attention. Hence, we think, 
arises the want of vitality in all his portraitures ; the likenesses, 
the colouring, the drapery, are all excellent, but they are still 
only pictures; “ soul is wanting there,” and this very meritorious 
author must add to the study of forms the studv of the mind 
tliat originated these forms, before he will ariivc at the summit of 
his fame, and earn a place in distant memorv, by advancing 
the progress of that blanch of literature to winch he has de- 
voted much industry and much mental power. 

Grattan excels in the development of individual rather than 
national mind ; one of his plots would furnish enough of intrigue 
for three ordinary novels, and he sometimes treads closely on the 
confines of improbability. But he excels in showing the nature 
of the inner mind by a few significant traits, that at once lay bare 
the latent workings both oj reasen and passion ; there is moi-e 
of the genuine character of Elizabeth in a few pages of Agnes de 
Mansfelt than in the whole of Kenilworth. , ^ 

Bulwer’s Kienzi, we fondly believe, must be regarded, like 
Scott’s Waverley, as the first of a new class of publications ; it is 
the first historical novel in which the intellectual problem of 
history is fairly worked out. It is a genuine development of the 
great philosophic truth, **,Mind generates forms and institutions, 
and these again produce events ;” the formula has only to be 
generalized, and the meoins are supplied for correctly tracing the 
progress of mankind. A prodigious advance has been made by one 
brave bound; an untrodden field of tgialysis is opened to the 
philosophic historian. With the merits of the work as a- novel we 
ahall not meddle; to others, belongs the task of pointing out 
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faults of detail, imperfections of style and perhaps a lurking 
feeling of vanity ; we view it as a philosophic whole, and shall 
glance only at its intellectual mechanism. A man in the 
midst of a cdhsapt state, by the mere force of his mind raises 
himself to rank and station, and attempts a reform, in which he 
makes the natural but fatal error of mistaking memory for hope : 
he has to work upon a tyrannical nobility and a degraded popu- 
lacd; the political intellect of the period is blind selhshness, the 
religious creed servile superstition. Such are the conditions of 
the problem; let us see Jiow they are worked out. Wrapped in 
blind security, the ruling party leave the refbrmer to mature his 
plans unheeded ; they are for the time eliminated ; the populace 
gains the mastery and at once proves its unfitness for freedom by 
clamouring for an individual instead of an institutton. T'be 
death'knell of Roman liberty was rung when every man cried 
“ Liong live Rienzi !” and no man “ L<ong live the Republic !” 
Tlie individual mind, however upright and pure, must W’ork upon 
a corrupt people by corrupt means; it is necessarily sullied by 
the contact, and is sure to adopt the great popular error of de-* 
pending on self, rather than on the gradual w'orking of institu- 
tions. The best revolution that this world ever saw never 
effected the tithe of the benefits that its authors expected ; disap- 
pointment prepares the way for suspicion ; a new change is 
demanded to supply what the last had failed to effect; some new 
demagogue outbids the popular favourite ;• be is hurled to the 
dust by the hands that raised him, and his fate serves '*to point 
a moral or adorn a tale.” This is the history of some hundred 
revolutions, because the result is necessarily involved in the very 
conditions of the question ; actions are the result of motives 
the direction of piotive is determined by the extent df intelligence, 
and when this has been ascertained, there can be no more doubt 
of the consequences that w'ill ensue from any given movement, 
than of daylight’s following the risiifg of the sun. 

The history of the world, but especially the history of Euro- 
pean civilization from the fifth to the nineteenth centuries, presents 
such a multitude of historical parallels, that it w’as impossible for 
any person who took a general view of the subject to avoid 
coming to the conclusion, that there are some causes operating 
on the course of human actions, as fixed and invariable as those 
by which the motions of the planets fire regulated. Herder con- 
sidered that he had found them in the external circumstance^ of 
nations, but, as these were infinitely ^iled, he denied that there 
was any general result or combination of parts, and maintained 
that each form of sociffty arose naturally and necessarily from its 
ow'n circumstances. The optimism of Leibnitz, and the perfecti- 
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bility of Turgot and Condorcet, were both maintained as expla- 
nations of this apparent destiny by eminent writers in Germany 
and France. Priestley in our own country strenuously maintained 
the ^octrine of the necessity of actions, andw^iclor Cousin 
demonstrated that the progress of social improvement is, and has 
ever been, a ^consequence of the progress of kn(?vv'ledge. It is 
unnecessary to enter upon any examination of these several 
theories, but there are two of more recent date which demafid a 
more lengthened scrutiny, — those of Dr. Millar, and M. Guizot. 
Both theories were originally propoumjed in lectures, both are 
produced by men wlVo have taken an active part in political life, 
and both advocate principles not very consistent with those main- 
tained by the authors outside the walls of their respective univer- 
sities. * 

Dr. Millar, unfortunately for himself, has been mixed up with 
the calamitous and embarrassing politics of Ireland. His first 
act in public life, was the scornful rejection of a disgraceful otler 
made him by Provost Hutchinson. Millar, who was a candidate 
’for fellowship, was olFered by the provost the perusal of the 
questions that would be asked in a very difficult course at the 
approaching exanikiiations, on the condition of his voting fur the 
provost’s sou, the late Lord Donoughmore; he spurned the bribe 
and won the fellowship. After having been for some time 
regarded as whiggishly inclined, he adopted Mr. Burke’s views 
of the French Revolution, and became what he has since con- 
tinued, a warm, and at times, perhaps an intemperate supporter 
of the Ascendency. We mention these particulars, because they 
illustrate the nature of the Doctor’s theory, which is based on a 
liberal and gjenerous foundation, but is sometimes pressed to 
support *' foregone conclusions.” It is Dr. A|iilar's object to 
prove that, in the history of Europe, from the fifth century to the 
present time, there can be distinctly traced the moial government 
of Providence ordering and cfirecting the actions of men, and the 
revolutions of nations, for a high and definite purpose. ’Fhese 
events,” he says, ** appear to constitute one great drama of the 
divine government, all the parts of which are, with a strict unity 
of action, subordinate and conducive to the result.” One bene- 
ficial consequence has resulted from his adoption of this theory ; 
his work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of proportions, 
and connection of parts, \hat render it, not merely the best 
Modern History in our Janguage, but the only one from which 
a student can obtain a sys&matic view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Another merit of Dr. Millar’s work is, that it necessarily 
leads to the consideration of the import&nt historical problem to 
which we have more than once referred, — the operation of opinion 
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upon action. It has, however, the gre;^t and obvious defect of 
presuming that the scheme of Providence, even w'hen confessedly 
incomplete, is cognizable by human reason; and, wiien the author 
draws near th^p^tics of the present day, we iind a warping of his 
judgment by his sympathies, Jeading him to make the Deity the 
patron of the d|)inious of one party, and the enemy of another. 

It is only justice to add, that Dr. Millar has struggled hard 
agairtst the tendencies of his own theory, and that he does not 

deal damnation round the land” with the same extravagance 
that too frequently characterizes Providential Historians. 

It can scarcely be called a theory to assert*that action is under 
the control of mind ; it is a fact consistent with every day’s, nay, 
every moment's, experience; the tracing therefore of the progress 
of mind, as Cousin and Guizot have well observed, is itot merely 
a philosophy of history, but is the very essence of history itself. 
Nor is this view of the course of events repugnant in any wise to 
the principle on which the providential historians have based their 
theories; they, in fart, place a fourth question beyond those 
wliich we stated as the problems that history has to solve. The * 
moot points in our view are, 1st, the events: 2d, the institutions 
that produced the events; and Sd, the opinion pr state of inlellec* 
tual knowledge that generated the institution. They superadd, 
why did God allow such an opinion to prevail at such a period? 

It is an ultima fjuastio, and our answer is a confession of utter 
ignorance, — the Finite cannot comprehend* the Infinite. It is 
remarkable that most of the providential historians jump over the 
third term of our series, — the progress of intelligence; it is with 
Millar a merely incidental cause, and Schlegel banishes it alto^ 
gether. Guizot, on the contrary, makes the succession of popular 
combined with individual opinions the basis of all* true history. 
Now a very simple, and fortunately a very notorious fact demon* 
strates the truth of Guizot’s’'^ theory : where there is no intellec- 
tual progress of the many there is ^lo history; the literature of 
India, rich in sublime poetry and abstruse metaphysical specula- 
tion, contains no record of events, because there institutions are 
stereotype and forms invariable; because there, ascending a step 
higher in the analysis, mind is motionless. When the Saracens 
entered on a career of mental improvement and moral advance- 
ment as rapid almost as their conquests, the first result of their 
intellectual progress, and the most decisive proof of its extent, 
was the publication of a counties number of historical treatises. 
Every province, every city, nay, ever^ village, of the Moorish 

* Gui^t did not invent the dieory ; it was broaclied long before be was born, bat 
it may be called liU, as he is now its most influential advocate. 
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empire in Spain had its annalist; not onijr heroes and saints, but 
remarkable camels and horses had their biographers, and eventt 
as unimportant as a lord major’s visit to Oxford found chroni* 
clery. But when the Turks succeeded to th^f^oslem empire, 
mental progress ceased, and history ceased with These facts, 
whose number it would be very easy to increase, teach so strongly 
the lesson that the succession of events depends upon the suc> 
cession of ideas, that we need not add any other proofs of a* pro* 
position, whose truth indeed has never been questioned. 

This view of history is not inconsistent with any providential 
theory, except perhaps Schlegel’s, whose philosophy of history 
has been recently translated. In his view immobility is perfec* 
tion, and^ progress the great evil of mankind. In his anxiety to 
establish absolutism in religion and politics, the system of faith 
and love** as he calls it, the mental thra)doni of Hindustan, appears 
the very completion of the social system. To enter into any 
examination of the metaphysical subtleties with which this theory 
^ is supported, would be a mere waste of time; it is the old so- 
phistry of the papacy and the empire long since practically 
refuted by the Reformation and some doxen of revolutions. On 
the contrary. Dr. Pillar’s theory may very well follow the intel- 
lectual view of history, because in no way can Providence be 
conceived more efficiently operating, than in guiding and direct- 
ing the development of mind. In tracing the progress of civili- 
zation, M. Guizot ‘dwells very strongly on a distinction which 
has been too much neglected by former writers, but whose im- 
portance he greatly overrates; he draws a strong line of demar- 
cation between civilization improving the social system and civili- 
zation perfecting the individual mind; he gives two examples 
illustrating tne difference, both of which are liable to very serious 
Objections: 

" Take Rome in the best times of the republic, after the second Punic 
war, at the moment of its greatest virtues, when it was marching to 
universal dominion, and its social system was evidently progressive. 
4|^in, take Rome under the reign of Augustus, the epoch of the com- 
mencemont of its decay, where at least the progressive movement of 
society was arrested and bad principles were approaching the day of their 
triumph. There is no ojue, notwithstanding, who does not think and 
say that the Rome of Augustas was more civilized than the Rome of 
Fabricius and Cincinnatus,” * 

» To say nothing of tj^^^bvious blunder of bringing Fabricius 
and Cincinnattts down to the close of the second Punic war, it is 
now notorious to every school-boy that the Roman republic was 
a mere mockery of freedom; that the 'social system under the 
grinding oligarchy of the Patricians was ten thousand times worse 
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than it was under Nero and Caligula; nnd that the worst iyraitts 
that ever disgraced the empire, though they sported with the lives 
of the degen^te nobles, ventured not to revive the aristocratic 
oppression of mi^plebeians. Doinitian alone, as a kind of variety 
in despotism, sported with tlte lives of the commons t 

£t periit, postquam cerdbnibus esse timendus 

• Ccoperat. Hoc nocuit Lamiarum cssde madenti.'* 

His first fact fails to support the lecturer*s inference; let us see 

whether he is more fortunate with the second. 

• 

“ Let us transport ourselves to another age and oliiDe ; let ufe take 
France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries i it is evident 
that in a social point of view, both with regard to the sum and distrihui- 
tion of liappine&s among the individuals of the community, 4'raDce was 
during these centuries inferior to some other countries of Europe,— -for 
instance, to Holland and England. 1 believe that in Holland and Eng- 
land social acli\ity was greater, increased more rapidly, and distributed 
its fruits more equally than in France. Nevertheless, interrogate the 
common sense of mankind ; it will tell you that France of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was the most civilized country ot 
Europe." 

Common sense will tell him no such thing ; it will reply that 
France halted in its progress to bring into form and shape the 
more brilliant elements of civilization that had been accumulated ; 
it beat out all its gold into leaf, exchanging solid strength for 
feeble splendour, and it imposed conventio*nal counterfeits upon 
itself and others for good coin. But in sound, determinate, and 
measurable advancement of individual mind, what pretensions has 
it to compare with the country of Bacon, of Milton, Of Locke, 
and of Newton ? All that is conventional must pq^isfa; the Rid- 
ing soon rubs off and show’s the dross below ; " prettyishness, to 
use an expressive word coined by a critical toten^porkry, is the 
mark of emasculate refinement, demised half an hour after it is 
admired. That France produced many great men in these ceft- 
til l ies no one w’ill deny, but they were great — not in cdnseijuenice 
of these conventional trammels, but in spite of them, and they 
were great — in proportion to their exertions to break their 
chains. 

The earnestness with which M. Ouizot labours to sever Social 
and intellectual progress is charactepstic of a school of dogtAStib 
politicians that has many followers in every part of Enrobe. *lt 
is their great object to underrate sooijil improvement, ana to^x- 
aggerate the importance of securing leisure for individbal ad- 
vancement : according to their notions, the movement of the maSs 
retards the movement of the individual; a separate sphere of 
action is required for each, and^the latter, being the more impor- 
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tant, should engage the (most earnest attention. The principal 
advantage of this theory is, that it furnishes a metaphysical, or in 
plain terms, an unintelligible excuse, for any checks or restraints 
that ^it may please a minister to devise, — for cdltf^nditference or 
secret hostility to popular struggles cabroad, and for any conceiv- 
able course of policy at home. There is one test or the soundness 
of his theory which the lecturer did not venture to use ; in no one 
of his historical courses has he tried the advance of civilization by 
the progress of individual mind, but invariably uses social ad- 
vancement as the distinguishing characteristic. The distinction 
is always kept in the back ground to be used as a body of reserve, 
for overturning, when necessary, any of the positions he had esta- 
blished by reason, which interest might subsequently render it 
necessary *to controvert. 

I'he most striking characteristic of modern civilization is its 
variety; in all the ancient systems there was one dominant prin- 
ciple which excluded every other, and this was equally the case 
whether the system was stationary like that of Egypt and India, 
*or progressive like that of Greece and Rome. M. Guizot justly 
attributes this variety to the circumstances underwhich the system 
first acquired consistency, and the diversity of the elements from 
which it was formed. In tracing these elements we shall not, like 
M. Guizot, confine ourselves to the institutions and forms, but 
shall, as far as possible, endeavour to exhibit the opinions on 
which these institutimis were founded. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that there was no civil liberty 
under the Roman emperors: there never was a period when mu- 
nicipai liberty was more respected; the empire was in fact an 
aggregate of free cities or petty republics, subjected to what was 
called Romaif Majesty, which alone gave them upity and centrali- 
zation. But this notion of unity was infinitely weaker than that 
of civic jealousy ; every man felt that he belonged to his own city, 
not that be formed part of a*vast empire : to be sure the citizens 
of Marseilles, Carthage, and Byzantium were called jiy the com- 
mon name of Romans, but they held this to be a mere title of 
dignity ; their affections were limited by their municipality. It 
followed from this, that the empire had no national army ; the 
soldiers, whether natives of Italy or the provinces, or hired barba- 
rians, fought for their commanders, not for their country. In the 
municipalities there was geiferally a respect for law and the rights 
of property, and this sentimpnt survived the overthrow of the in- 
stitutions. A desire of corporate security and a vague notion of 
an imperial majesty, an absolute and sacred pow'er vested in an in- 
dividual, were the bequest of ancient tinles to the middle ages. 
Christianity, or rather reverence for the Church, was the most 
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powerfully formative opinion of modern Uvilization, and here it is 
especially necessary to distinguish between the institution and the 
ideas on whicli^t^was founded. The antiquities of clerical orga- 
nization need not now be investigated ; it is sufficient to say/that 
the Christian Ohurch, befor^ it was established by Constantine, 
had a fixed system of government with a due subordination of 
parlii, and that, when Christianity became the established religion 
of the empire, the clergy at the same moment became an or- 
ganized and recognized political body. In the decay of municipal 
institutions, the bishops ahd priests succeeded to the influence of 
‘ - the civic magistrates, not by usurpation, but by the sheer pressure 
of circumstances, possessing the additional advantages of irre- 
sponsibility, for their offices w'ere deemed sacred and iitalienable. 
The opinion on which the Christian Church in the flfth century 
was based, and the opinion which entered into the formation of 
the social system, was not simply, indeed was scarcely at all, a 
mere belief in the truths of Christianity; it was rather a profound 
reverence for ecclesiastical power, amounting almost to a direct • 
anxiety for a theocratic government. There was a struggle for 
supremacy between submission to temporal and spiritual power 
in the human mind long before the controvers'y was mooted be- 
tween popes and emperors. 

We iiavc mentioned the elements that united the system of the 
dark ages to the ancient system and those ^hich constituted the 
individuality of that period ; it now remains to And the principles 
that connect these ages with modern times ; and these are to be 
found in the restless energies, the personal independence, and the 
warlike or rather sanguinary spirit of the Germanic tribes. These 
elements were combined in very various proportions in the diffe- 
rent countries of*Europe, and hence arose a great diversity of in- 
stitutions, and this diversity continually increased as each was fol- 
lowed out to practical results, until k almost seemed a perversion 
of theory to assign to Europe a common system of civilization. The 
farther we trace back institutions, however, the more manifest 4o 
we And the identity of elements, and the more minutely we exa- 
mine the state of Europe in the dark ages, the more clearly we 
shall see these three great elements — the reminiscences of ancient 
civilization, the theocratic tendency generated during the period, 
and the onward movement of semi-barbarous restlessness — some- 
times antagonizing and sometimes combining, but always workio*g 
out a progress of intelligence. • • 

From the Afth to the ninth century, the barbarian elements of 
force and violent moveznent were predominant, because horde 
followed horde, as wave follows wave, and one race of conquerors 
had scarcely established itself ii^ a country when it was forced to 
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make room for another. *But amid all these changes a4ld cpnvul.' 
sions the Church remained firm and unshaken ; like a gallant ves.. 
ael in a stormy ocean it rode proudly over the billo^, and, though 
it sometimes bowed before a sudden burst of tffe "tempest, it in- 
stantly rose again in all its pride aifd all its security. To this 
permanence an ecclesiastical organization we attribute the forma- 
tion of an opinion, which has exercised a very powerful influence 
in the European social system — the idea of legitimacy. M. Guizot 
strenuously contends that legitimacy has always been part and 
parcel of the notiog of government, and to a certain extent he is 
undoubtedly right* But the legitimacy of modern Europe is a 
far more comprehensive, definite, and moral opinion than that 
which enipred loosely into the elements of Grecian and Roman 
civilization, atid than that which can be traced in the social systems 
of Asia. It ascribes n divine sanction, not to one institution but 
to all ; it attributes a sacred right to monarchies, aristocracies, and 
democracies ; to episcopacy, presbyterianism, and congregationa- 
, lism ; and it claims respect for every established form, not merely, 
as M. Guizot seems to imagine, in right of its antiquity, but be- 
cause the rectitude, the justice, and the virtue, of the form is 
asserted to be proved by the experience of ages. The Church 
was the first permanent establishment of modern Europe; for four 
centuries it alone maintained the struggles against barbarism ; it 
preserved the memory of municipal freedom and Roman majesty 
m temporal government, and actually established the system in 
gpiritual athirst and, by working on ignorance, superstition, and 
barbarity, by means too closely adapted to the materials of the 
operation, it obtained a mastery over the energies of the northern 
tribes and npt unfrequently the guidance and direction of their 
movoments. .^uch a power was legitimated not merely by its 
coatinuaiico but by its usefulness, and from the Church, temporal 
authority was almost at the gutset forced to borrow its sanctions 
and derive itf legitimacy. 

From this examination it follow’s that the legitimacy in the 
l^uropean social system is a reasonable opinion, and so far is it 
from boing a conclusive argument against discussion, that it 
peems actually to challenge investigation and court inquiry. M. 
^uizot, stops fhort at this inference; he agrees with us in resolv- 
ing ^^timaey into its simpler elements, but he claims, in some 
degreei gn upfeasoning confidence for the compound notion, 
which confessedly beloag^ciot to any of its parts. But this is nut 
die only ipstapee of his shrinking from following out his own 
Pfinciplqs to their consequences. We must exclude, from 
llW Iwt of formative causes, the influence of great noen, on 
udiicb ^1 Quizot^ lays extraordinary stress* A great man is a 
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result, aujil not u cause ; he is created, lif we may so speak, by 
the spirit of the age which he embodies and represents* But on 
this subject cannot do better than quote the words of Victor 
Cousin: ^ , 

** A great man, whatever may be the kind of bis greatness, whatever 
the epoch of the world in which he makes his appearance, comes to 
represent an idea, such an idea, and not any other idea, at the precise 
time when that idea is worth representing, and neither before it nor 
after it j consequently he appears when he ought to appear, and he dis- 
appears when nothing is left for him to dot he is horn and be dies. in 
* -due season. When nothing great is to be done, the existence of a great 
man is impossible, In fact, what is a great man } He is the repre* 
sentative of a power not his own ; for all power mei*ely ii^ividual ia 
pitiful, and no man yields to another man : he yields only to the reprC’’ 
sentative of a general power. When, therefore, no such general power 
exists, or when it exists no longer; when it fails or falls into decay, what 
strength can its representative possess ? Hence also no human power can 
cause a great man to be born or die before bis hour is come ; it cannot 
be displayed, it can neither be advanced nor put back, for he existed only • 
because he had his work to do, and be exists no more, only because 
nothing is left for him to do, and to wish to continue his existence would 
be to w'ish to continue a part which has been acted^o the end and ex^ 
bausted. A soldier who had seated himself upon a throne was once 
tohl : * Sire, the education of your son should be watched over with great 
attention ; he must be educated so that be may replace you/ * Replace 
me ?’ answered he, * 1 could not replace myself j fam the child of circim- 
stances,’ The same man was deeply sensible that the power which ani- 
mated him was not his own ; that it was lent him for a specific purpose, 
and until a certain hour, the approach of which be could neither hasten 
nor retard. It is said that he was somewhat given to fatalism. Yon 
will remark that all great men have been more or lese fatalists j the 
error is in the fortfi, not at the foundation of the thought. They feel 
that, in fact, they do not exist on their own account; they posscH 
the consciousness of an immense powe[^; and, being unable to ascribe 
the honour of it to themselves, they refer it to a higher power, which 
uses them as instruments in accordance with its own ends, Not only 
are great men given to fatalism, they are also addicted to snperstitiouf 
peculiar to themselves. Recollect Wallenstein and his astrologer. Hcnce 
also it comes to pass that great men, who in action show decision and an 
admirable ardour, often hesitate and slumber before they are roused to 
action ; the sentiment of necessity, the evidence of their mission, must 
strike them forcibly ; they seem to feel that until then they should apt 
only as individuals, and that their power is not present with them.*' 

*% -• . T 

This important truth ia of the utmost value in our present in- 
quiry; it shows us a certain means of solving the intellectual 
problem of a revolution, by a simple analysis of its principles 
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collected and represented in one individual mind. Bulwer has 
felt and acted upon this truth in his Rienzi; he has given us the 
mental history of a revolution by faithfully portr^ng the mind 
of its author; and, though perhaps the metaphysical formula 
established by Cousin was never bought under bis notice, it is 
certain that the novelist has mastered the science of the philoso- 
pher. When we pass from the period when the elements of, Eu- 
ropean civilization were in ferment and struggle to that in 
which they began to assume permanence and definite organiza- 
tion, we find ourselves in presence of fwo great men, — Charle- 
magne and Alfred. ** The dominant idea of Charlemagne,*’ 
says Guizot, ** was a design to civilize his people.” This also is 
the opinion of Mr. James, who published a biography of Charle- 
magne about two years ago ; but we think that no such abstract 
idea as civilization entered into the head of the Teutonic sove- 
reign ; he designed simply to give the state the advantages of the 
security arising from legitimacy and subordination which was al- 
, ready possessed by the Church. In his capitularies we find 
spiritual and temporal regulations strangely blended ; his wars in 
tlie north were directed as much against the paganism as the 
power of the Sax'ons, and in the south he professed to fight 
equally against the ambition and the creed of the Mussulmans. 
In his age, law, order, and intelligence had no sure support but 
religion; the popular opinion identified ecclesiastical influence 
with ail that society enjoyed or hoped for ; and Charlemagne, who 
represented that opinion, strove by every means to increase the 
moral power of the Church, and to mould the imperial rule after 
the model of the papal government. But the ecclesiastical 
organization,4hough complete in all its parts, was defective in the 
limitation of the powers possessed by the different orders, and 
the empire w’as, in consequence, a complicated piece of 
machinery, with some of its parts working independently and some 
directly counteracting others. Even the primary idea of unity 
was but loosely fixed in the mind of the foundery as appears 
from bis having divided his dominions between his children. 
Even in the reign of Charlemagne traces may be found of a new' 
element appearing in the social system of Europe, — the idea of 
national unity as distinguished from imperial. He had united be- 
neath his sceptre men difiVing in language, habits and interests, 
separated by natural frontiers, bound into separate communities 
by seas, mountains, aiidj#tivers. These inconsistent notions of 
unity could only be reconciled by the establishment of some 
species of federation ; but an old elemept of society, the love of 
personal independence, which the Germanic tribes still preserved. 
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hindered this federation from becoming*an orderly government ; it 
generated the feudal system, with all its complicated relations of 
vassalage anci.|o^ereignty. 

It is needless to describe feudality, or point out its inherent 
tyranny and hijustice; but \hat it was necessary in its age is 
indisputably proved by its universal adoption in evdVy European 
couptiy nearly at the same time. The first consequence of the 
system was a transfer of the influence of the towns to the country, 
and the almost total extinction of municipal institutions, the last 
relic of ancient civilization. It was apparently a retrograda- 
tion to anarchy; it was subversive of all social security and 
happiness; but it fostered the growth of individual prowess. 
The chivalrous virtues, such as they were, sprung from fisudalism ; 
the chivalrous literature, by which these virtues were exaggerated 
and the accompanying vices concealed, was the child of the 
same parent, and for many centuries has thrown a bright veil 
over the horrors of its origin. 

Feudalism was the worst foe to social order, because it was • 
equally opposed to the sovereignty of the monarch and the 
liberty of the people. Could it have held its position, Europe 
must have sunk into barbarism ; but it had to oppose a powerful 
principle, — the influence of the Church. In the eleventh century 
the Papacy fought the battle of freedom and civilization. 

It was under the pressure of the feu()al system that the 
organization of the papacy was completed and defined ; there is 
no part of the Romish creed, not one of the Romish institutions, 
that was not of the ntmost importance in the great struggle it had 
to maintain; and of the doctrines and practices on which the 
nineteenth century passes just sentence of condenmation, there 
is scarcely one •that could have been spared seven hundred 
years ago without imminent peril to the great cause of human 
civilization and social happiness. Sy its numerous gradations of 
rank, the Church of the middle ages linked itself to every class 
of society; its bishops were the companions of princes; its priests 
claimed reverence in the baronial hail ; its preaching friars and 
monks brought consolation to the cottage of the suffering 
peasant. When the distinction of caste was rigidly established 
in every other form of social life, the Church scarcely knew any 
aristocracy but that of talent; onc^ received into holy order^ 
the serf lost all traces of his bondage ; he was not merely raised 
to an equality with his former loivk but he might aspire 
dignities that cast those of temporal princes into the shade. 
It is quite absurd to .ascribe the influence possessed by the 
Romish Church in any ignorant age and country to obtuseness 
of intellect or hardness of hearty wherever political government 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII. F F 
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improved, the power of tlie clergy diminished, and wherever at 
the present day a priestly order can be found invested with 
exorbitant power, we may be assured that tl^rs^is something 
rotten in the political constitution. ^Some thousands of babblers 
throughout Kurope have yet to learn that the r^ation betweei^ 
landlord amf tenant may be made as pernicious its that between 
suzerain and vassal, and that in such case the clergy of the poor, 
whether Catholic priests or Protestant paterins, will possess'd 
power over the populace paramount to that of the lords of the 
soil ; a power that Opposition will rivet,* and anything like perse> 
cution render resistless. The influence of priests and demagogues, 
w'ho in modern Europe have, for the most part, taken somewhat 
of a priestly character, rests upon the popular opinion that there 
is some substantial wrong against which they are the only persons 
able or willing to And a remedy; should an efficient remedy 
come from any other source, the influence of the popular favour* 
ites would depart, and the ordained or unordained agitator 
' would have to exclaim, ** Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

Before we pass sentence on an institution, we should examine 
the opinion on which it is founded ; and before we judge of the 
opinion we should know the circumstances by which it was 
engendered. The public opinion of Europe in the eleventh 
century was represented by a truly great man, Hildebrand, or, as 
he was called after his accession to the chair of St. Peter, 
Gregory VII. It has been the fashion to describe this prelate as 
a species of moral monster, the enemy of all improvement. There 
is no doubt that a pope possessing any thing like his influence, 
who would propose, and strive to enforce, the same measures in 
the nineteenth century that Gregory did in the eleventh, might 
justly be regarded as one of the worst despots that ever existed, 
and furthermore as one of the most blundering tyrants that ever 
disgraced humanity; there *is just as little, indeed rather less 
doubt, that in his own age, every one of these measures counter- 
acted some evil principle, and helped to work out aif antagonizing 
principle of civilization. ^ 

Gregory VII. was a Reformer as well as Luther; he used 
despotic.xpeans, but there were no others at his disposal ; he was 
nearly in the ecclesiastical world what Charlemagne and Peter the 
Great have been in the political : he wished to reform the Church 
and by means of the Church to reform civil society, to introduce 
into both more morality, justice, and order ; he did not live to see 
the triumph of his principles, but he prepared the way for the 
rule of his successors. * 

The theory of Hildebrand’s system was beautiful ; it apparently 
'based supreme power upon intt^lligence, and concentrated bodi 
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in the Church; Its error now appears sufficiently glaring ; we 
know well that there are other modes for the mind developing 
itself than tb^ study of theology; but in the eleventh century this 
was scarcely ^spected, and^ never was there greater surprise 
tlian was felt oy prelates and professors, when they first dis- 
covered that there was a rivalry between scholastic Tlivinity and 
philosophy. The struggle became an open war between St. 
Bernard, the champion of orthodoxy, and Abelard, the advocate of 
free investigation. This^ warfare continued to agitate thereto, 
long before it produced any effect on the mOUy ; the connection 
'between freedom of opinion and freedom of institutions remained 
undiscovered for centuries, and during a very long period they 
were actually opposed to each other. • 

While the feudal system and the Church were maintaining a 
fierce contest for supremacy, a third element of civilization began 
to be developed, — the liberty of the commons. When the feudal 
nobles of the country seized the power which had for a time re- 
mained with the cities, the inhabitants of the towns for the moat * 
part became subject to potent suzerains, without quite losing the 
f^orms of their ancient consitutions. The oppressions, the maraud- 
ing expeditions, and the profligate robberies of the nobility, led 
gradually to the formation of associations for mutual defence, iu 
which many men of high rank joined, who had been driven from 
their estates or who dreaded such a fate from more powerful 
neighbours. During the eleventh and part of the twelfth century, 
there w'as a long and desultory war between the cities of France and 
Germany and the aristocracy ; in England a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances rendered the struggle between the communes 
and the seigneurs less violent and protracted ; in both Countries the 
wars were terminated by treaties of peace, for such must the 
charters of incorporation granted to cities and boroughs be con- 
sidered. • 

We must run rapidly over the age of the Crusades, because the 
examination of their causes, progress, and consequences, would 
require more space than we can afford to this entire article. It 
will be sufficient to indicate as their moral cause religious fanati>> 
cism, as their social cause the restlessness of the feudal nobility, 
their love of adventure, glory, and plunder ; and as the most im- 
portant event of their progress, the*gradual increase of roy^l 
power. Two of their consequences n^st^ also be mentioned,-w- 
greater liberality of opinion and a tenancy to centralization in 
government. 

The historians of the* first crusade speak of the Mussulmans 
as a species of ferocious beasts, that it is the duty of mankind to 
exterminate ; but long before th(9 close of these wars we find a 

F F 2 
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great change in the desdriptions given of the Asiatics and their 
religion. A great step was made, when it was discovered that 
virtues could exist in the followers of a rival cr^d,ithat men who 
did not adopt the orthodox forms or doctrines might he respected 
as enemies and even regarded as a*llies. Simplfl^f as this lesson 
appears, there have been sad proofs that it has not even yet been 
thoroughly learned in Europe : we occasionally hear bigotry, the 
same in all ages, churches, and nations, clamorously demanding 
the persecution of heretics on the one hand and papists on the 
other. » 

The spirit of centralization was manifested not merely in the 
extension of royal power, but also in the aggrandizement of the 
great fiefg. England was saved from this result by the civil wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, which proved ruinous 
to most of the ancient families, but in< France the great fiefs were 
the rivals of the monarchy, and the modern system of civilization, 
the establishment of government and people with definite relations, 
i could not be completed until the element of royalty received its 
full development. 

Royalty has been too important an element in the civilization 
of the world, to *be dismissed with a cursory examination ; its 
universality in every quarter of the globe and in every stage of 
society seems to connect it with some essential principle of our 
nature. M. Guizpt’s description of royalty is too just to be 
omitted : 

** There is no doubt that the force of royalty, the moral power that is 
its true principle, resides not in the mere personal u ill of the individual 
who for the moment is king ; there is no doubt that nations, in accepting 
the institution and philosophers in defending the system, have never 
believed and have never wished to accept the empire of individual will, 
which is essentially narrow, arbitrary, ignorant, and capricious. 

“ Royalty is indeed a very different thing from individual will, though 
always presented under that form. It is the personification of the 
sovereignty of right j of a will essentially reasonable, enlightened, just, 
impartial, superior to all individual wills, and having therefore a claim 
to govern them. Such is tbe sense of royalty in the minds of nations, 
and such the cause of their adhesion." 

Feudalism, ecclesiastical power, communal freedom, and 
royalty, were elements separately developed ; they were opposed or 
‘allied to each other in ditterent states and at different times; all 
four had the attribute o^legitimacy, and on the arrangement of 
their several pretensions the nature of the social system depended. 
When the great struggle commenced, feudalism however had been 
■horn of its strength ; the theocracy ol" Rome stood forw'ard as 
great opponent of royalty and freedom. True, it sometimes 
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allied itself with one to weaken the other, but in such cases it 
seemed to dread victory as much as defeat — for it was the natural 
enemy of botii principles. The opinion on which ^the strengUi 
of the theoclacy was founded had been produced by circumstances 
which vanisheth one after andkher, during the age of the crusat^s, 
and the opinion itself had consequently lost its vitaW power, that 
is, it ceased to be a motive of action. One of the most dimcult 
things for Some politicians to learn is the difference between a 
dogma that rests on otiose assent, and a dogma that rests on 
living faith ; we constantly see some wi^e persons evoking 
‘‘spirits from the vasty deep,” striving to raise a_ popular 
movement by spell-words, whose potency was resistless m 
the last century, but which are now “ sounding br^s and a 
tinkling cymbal.” Charles X. appealed to the reminisMnws of 
Saint Louis and Henri Quatre, and was astonished to find fhat 
he roused not a single soul. About half a century ago the cry of 
“ No popery” almost laid London in ashes, it might now be 
raised with no other result, than a laugh at the folly of those 
strive to conjure with such a charm. Such was the mistake made 
by the Papacy, when it entered on its great war with people and 
kings, when Boniface VI II. issued his manifestoes, fulmin^e 
bulls and excommunications, and found that he was only laug e 
at for his pains. The trident with which he hoped to move iMd 
and sea, proved to be only a broken pitchfork, that w’oun e 
his own hands. But the Papacy soon recognized its 
thenceforth it began to act on the defensive, and in the blteenth 
century we find it seeking an alliance with royalty, whose friend- 
ship could only be purchased by sacrifices of power, and lendmg 
its aid to crush freedom of opinion, and freedom qf institution, 
between which the popes were the first to discover the intinaatc 
connection. Supported by the church, royalty rapidly won su- 
premacy over the feudal aristocracy, qpd, in a great part of Luro|»e, 
over the municipalities ; it was still further aided by the growth of 
diplomacy, which acquired strength when the permanence of 
governments and of states gave an individuality to European nations. 
Ube necessity of unity of purpose and secrecy of design, in dl- 
plomatic transactions, was favourable to the increaw w royw 
power ; all the external relations of a people were found 
most efficiently regulated by its monarch, and an age in whicn 
these relations were necessarily complicated and uncertain, thfe 
age of their infancy and early developipent, se^ed destined to 
give absolute power to every king in Europe. Even m England, 
the Tudors were all but despotic ; the succeeding dynasty could 
not see that this despotism was founded only on fleeting opinions; 
the Stuarts appealed to the old dead dogma and were vanquished 
by the living faith of a new opinion. 
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Scarcely recovered frofti its unfortunate war against royalty, 
the Papacy engaged in a second and more fatal struggle; 
misled as before by a belief that a dead opinion was a living 
doctrine. The implicit veneration for the Church ill the sixth 
century was owing mainly to its eicclusive possajsion of intel- 
ligence, but an the sixteenth century it had not only lost this 
monopoly, but had sunk into comparative mental imbecijiity. 
Of all the great inventions in science, there is scarcely one to 
which the aristocracy of the Church can establish a claim, and 
those made by the « inferior clergy, whether regular or secular, 
were discouraged and even persecuted by the superior ecclesi- 
astics. The human mind had made vast progress without the 
aid and almost in despite of the Church, and yet the Papacy 
claimed the same iron rule over opinion as when learning and 
science were not to be found beyond the precincts of a cloister. 
Every body felt the inconvenience, no one distinctly perceived its 
nature ; and a general belief of the necessity of Papal reform 
< was the consequence. The edbrts for reform M'ere made within 
and without the Church, unfortunately in opposition to each other, 
and thus the popes triumphed over both ; the council of Con- 
stance, bent on reform of one kind, burned JohnHuss for attempt- 
ing reform of another kind ; the bishops had yet to learn the weak- 
ness of any aristocracy, spiritual or temporal, whose power is 
not supported by tlie people. Destitute of that support, the 
councils of Constance and Basle were dissolved without exciting 
any commotions, and the popes rejoiced in a victory a thousand 
times worse than a defeat. The Reformation has been attri- 
buted by its friends and enemies to every cause but the right and 
obvious one,«^the struggle of the human mind towards freedom 
of thought. True, the Reformers and their * immediate suc- 
cessors denied to others the freedom they claimed for themselves, 
but it is not less true that, in«every Protestant country, the current 
of opinion flowed steadily onward to establishing, not merely the 
toleration, but the absolute right of private judgment. 

Martin Luther was the representative of the democratic spirit 
of the Reformation ; there seems to be among friends and ene- 
mies a marked dislike to grappling with the character of this 
remarkable man, and his true biography remains yet to be written. 
Judging only from his own«works, his character seems to be one 
that he who runs may read he was a coarse vulgar-minded man, 
eiTdowed with strong cemiKion sense, and a thorough contempt 
for every thing that is commonly called ** humbug," in which he 
included the rules of conventional morality, rules in every age of 
mankind devised rather for cloaking vice than encouraging 
Turlue. Many of his actions appear like a bravado to the public 
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opinion of his age ; for instance, his marriage with a nun and 
his sanction of polygamy ; but it is doubtful whether a man of 
inferior energies, less uncompromising boldness, and, it must 
be added, less impudence, could have fought the battle, which it 
was the gloi^ of Luther t# maintain. It is utterly absurd to 
canonize him as a saint, and still more so to condemn him as 
the worst of sinners. Luther was the great man of his age, the 
faidiful representative of all its wisdom and all its folly ; to inquire 
whether in every part of his arduous struggle, and in every action 
of his harassed life, he,preserved the methodical rules devised 
by society, is scarcely less absurd than t(f ask, was a general 
dressed in the fashion when he led his army to battle, or a suc- 
cessful prime minister skilled in the etiquette of a ball-room. 
Luther’s chai'bcter is stamped on the history and litersfture of his 
country, and even Catholic Germany acknowledges its obligations 
to the great reformer. 

The unity of the progress of European civilization was in somu 
degree broken, when the different states began to assume a per- 
manent organization; it was altogether destroyed by the pro* 
gress of the Refurination. There] was not only a broad line of 
demarcation between the states that adopted, a reformed and an 
unreformed church, but there was a great difference between the 
states in which the Reformation was favoured by the crown or 
forced by the people. It is unnecessary to classify these varieties ; 
there was but one of them influential in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, tiie reformed church of England, and to that we shall for a 
brief space direct our attention. 

M. Guizot seems greatly to underrate the importance of the 
reformation in England. He goes indeed so far as to say of the 
British hierarcljy, * 

“ It was, every whit, as full of abuses .as the church of Rome, and 

infinitely more servile The religious revolution was not 

accomplished in England as on the continent ; it was the work of the 
kings themselves. There is no doubt that the genius of reform might 
have formerly existed, and even efforts been made to forward it, and that 
probably these principles would not have been tardy in showing them- 
selves. But Henry VIII. took the leadership ; power became revo- 
lutionary. The result, at least in the beginning, was that, as a redress 
of abuses and ecclesiastical tyranny, as an emancipation of the human 
mind, English reform was far less complete than continental. It was 
suited, naturally enough, to the interest of its immediate authdrs. 
Royalty and episcopacy, maintained in i(^fhll strength, divided between 
them, at once, the wealth and the power won as spoil from the van- 
quished papacy. The consequences soon made themselves perceptible. 
It was said that the rdform was completed, while the greater part of 
(the motives that made it desirable still subsisted iu their full strength. 
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It re-appeared in a popular form ; it claimed from tbe bisbi^s wbat it 
bad claimed from the Romisl Church ; it accused them of being so 
many popes. Every time that the general fortunes of tbe religious 
revolution were compromised, every time that it jg^as necessary to 
struggle against tbe ancient Church, ail tbe portions of toe reformed 
party rallied round the same standard, aifd made commozSi'' cause against 
the common enemy; but, when the danger was past, tbe internal 
struggle recommenced ; popular reform renewed its attack upon royal 
and aristocratic reform, denounced its abuses, complained of Hs tyranny, 
demanded tbe fulfilment of its promises, and declared that it bad repro- 
duced tbe arbitrary power it bad dethroned.” ^ 

It is unnecessary to show how greatly this portraiture of the 
English Church is exaggerated, though we grant it may be a 
question whether England gained or lost by the government 
taking the 'initiative in reform. Whether it had done so or not, 
however, the secondary struggle could scarcely have been avoided; 
for the Reformation was a revolution whose scope and purpose 
were not comprehended by its authors, and even at this day 
are misapprehended by its most strenuous advocates. The 
^reformers battled for freedom of opinion, and were themselves 
the greatest enemies of Uiat freedom. The burning of Servetus 
in Geneva, the persecution of Anabaptists in Germany, of 
Armiuians in Holland, of Puritans in England, of Fieiutists in 
Scotland, and of Papists in every Protestant country, threw a 
suspicion on the motives of the Reformers, which rendered 
their cause frequent^y unpopular. They felt the inconsistency, 
and they attempted to excuse it by shuffling evasions, by 
monstrous £ctions, or by an impudent assumption of the infal- 
libility which they had condemned in the Church of Rome. Hence 
there is an appearance of meanness, trickery, and selfishness, in 
the early history of the Reformation, w hich it i^i utterly absurd 
to deny, because it is utterly impossible to conceal. The cause 
is sufficiently obvious; the new institutions were far behind the 
new opinions on which they ^ere founded, and this — through no 
criminality in the authors, but arising from the fact that religious 
opinion had made a violent progress, while political opinion re- 
mained stationary : freedom of thought w'as one element of popu- 
lar belief, absolutism in government was another ; the institutions 
were necessarily compounded of these heterogeneous elements, 
and they were consequently satisfactory neither to kings, priests, 
nor people. Kings contended for complete ecclesiastical supre- 
msvcy, the clergy for the independence of the Church, the people 
for a want which they tielf* without comprehending, — liberty of 
thought. 

This age, in which modern bigotiy afid intolerance o( every 
sect and party have ever sought excuses for persecution, is, when 

4 
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closely examined, the period of history t||at teaches most forcibly 
the doctrines of toleration in their widest sense. The great men 
of the Reformation, whether its advocates or its opponents, were 
inconsistent, ^ere guilty of compromises at the seeming co^ of 
their integrity ,'^were haughty^ violent, and overbearing, because 
the opinions th» they represented had every one of tl^ese defects. 
Shall we then transfer the blame from individuals to the age? 
Alas .'’even this poor consolation is denied to our charitable judg- 
ment by the philosophy of history, for thus it pronounces the 
immutable sentence of trt^h. 

. ** An age is not responsible for what it is, nor for what it thinks; 
one age is necessarily produced by another, one opinion by another 
opinion. And if we accuse that other age or that other opinion, we 
shall find them too innocent of what they have been, and codSequently 
of what they have produced. So that those who are passionately 
addicted to accusation must rub from age to age in search of the guilty ; 
they will at length luckily pounce upon the first man, who will throw 
the blame of his opinions upon his own proper nature — poor human 
nature ! the true source of all the evil, because, being feeble, it perceives 
only a portion of the truth ; and because, being proud, it is ever ready 
to boast that it possesses the truth absolute and complete. Thus the 
accusation falls to the ground for want of a culprit ;• there is nobody to 
burn, nobody even to hate ; — a circumstance extremely inconvenient 
for your good sort of people. It remains either to embrace toleration or 
continue in absurdity. In this embarrassing dilemma, a multitude will 
choose the latthr, for reason before passion is lik9 self-possession before 
death, a matter that even the greatest minds find it difiScult to 
preserve.”* 

At the close of the sixteenth century England was the most 
important political power in Europe ; and during the whole of 
the seventeenth century the fortunes of civilization Vere bound 
up with its revoluVions. No] portion of our history is more un- 
fortunately circumstanced than that of the Stuart dynasty ; our 
language does not possess a single liife upon the subject in which 
the perversion of party spirit is not manifest ; and this is much 
aggravated by a disturbing cause, connected with the most angry 
politics of the last half century, the participation of Ireland in 
the civil war. The causes of the Irish civil war were various 
and complicated, as may easily be believed, when we reflect that 
four armies were contending at the same time, and that even in 
these four parties there were subdivisions of passion and interest. 
The events were, of course, peculiarly liable to misrepresentatioji, 
and that they were misrepresented is*%viflent from the fact that 
the circumstances of this strange contest furnished at the same 
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moment en excuse for pf rsecuting Popery in Britain and Protest- 
antism on the Continent. In order to remove this disturbing 
cause, we shall briefly glance at the motives of the four great 
parpes in Ireland, and then resume our invesligatiqa. 

The spirit of colonization intiDduced by t^ discovery of 
America p^erted the moral judgment of every colonizing coun- 
try. No man thought that the natives had a right to tlieir land ; 
individuals and companies obtained large grants of grouAd to 
which neither they nor the bestower had the shadow of a claim. 
The notion of supremacy over discoveries led to the notion of 
supremacy over dependencies. Ireland was supposed to owe 
allegiance to the people rather than to the king of England, and 
in the general hatred of Popery it was no diflicult matter to class 
Irish papists and American savages in the same 'category. The 
feudal law of forfeiture stripped an English nobleman of his 
estate, but an Irish chieftain had no estate, the land was the 
property of the clan, consequently the application of the law of 
forfeiture in Ireland was an iniquitous punishment of the innocent. 
When James I. seized on the greater part of Ulster and granted 
it to Englishmen and Scotchmen, the British nation, influenced by 
the colonial spirifrand the law of forfeiture, saw not and could not 
see the monstrous injustice of the act. This, we think, is a suflici- 
ent vindication of the character of Protestantism, which the 
writers of Fraqce, Italy, and Austria in the eighteenth century 
branded with the stigma of naturally leading men and nations to 
robbeiy. 

Tbe Irish, driven from their fields to hills and mountains, panted 
eagerly for revenge ; but their leaders w'ere too cautious to move ; 
a new combination for robbery was formed ; the king threatened 
to attack the patents by which the old settlers field their estates ; 
the English House of Commons voted that it would not tolerate 
popery, and had some priests hanged as a proof that this was no 
empty menace. In the midst of the confusion, Scotland broke 
out into rebellion, and won an independent national church from 
the king: the Irish made the same effort; in the north the set- 
tlers were butchered by those into whose lands they were intruded : 
the Puritans retaliated whenever they could find an opportunity. 
Both parties extravagantly, we may say absurdly, exaggerate the 
extent of the massacres perpetrated by their opponents ; but it is 
xertain that the Catholic Jlords of the Pale every where protected 
the lives of the Protest^n^ettlers; and thus, we think, on the other 
hand, a vindication of ^pery, from having prompted the mas- 
sacre. The native Irish sought the supremacy of the Romish 
Church, and the expulsion of the English; the Lords of the Pale 
«iemanded only toleration and security of property : hence, by the 
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continental writers, they were identified twith the enemies of the 
Papal power and Irish independence; while in England they 
were classed with the Irish natives in the general category of 
Papists. \ * , 

The supports of English ^ule were strenuous advocates for 
the extension of the colonial system, not as many vgriters of the 
presejit day insist from mere avaricious motives, but because the 
colonial system was sanctioned by the opinion of their age, and 
was believed essential to the support of British supremacy. But 
the English party was divided into the partisans of the king and 

f arlianient; ^e former, comprehending the Protestant nobility of 
reland, wished to save the Lords of the Pale, not from any love 
of abstract justice, not from any principle of toleration, but simply 
from a dread o^ puritanic violence, and a preference oT ancient 
families to the low-bom speculators who would succeed tbemy 
were their estates converted into plantations. The Puritans 
alone had a straightforward course of policy ; their object was to 
overthrow the Romish Church, and extend the colonial system : ^ 
they marched steadily onward while the rest were wrangling and 
disputing: they accomplished their object, and would be wholly 
free from blame, if they had not unluclkily sought a better tenure 
for the fruits of their success than the right of conquest. When 
peace gave the victors leisure to refiect, they strove to prove that 
their possessions were sanctioned by justice. The dispossessed 
Irish, who had fied to the continent, on tfie other hand, filled 
Europe with complaints of the barbarous iniquity with which they 
had been treated ; and both have bequeathed to us such a mass of 
calumnies, fabrications, and misrepresentations, that the histories 
of the Irish war, written by rival partisans, have no more resem* 
blance than the annals of England and Japan. A dispassionate 
examination of the period would, we are assured, exonerate all 
the parties from the charges of preppnse malice ; but this cannot 
be attempted while the consequences of the convulsion are work- 
ing in the politics of the present day: when mra’s minds are 
heated by controversy, they may bear to be told that they are not 
absolutely in the right, but they will not endure to hear that their 
adversaries are not absolutely in the wrong. 

Having removed the disturbing force, we can find little diffi- 
culty in recognizing the elements of t^^e revolutionary movements 
in England during the seventeenth century. When the court 
patronized the doctrines of passive obqdiance and non-resistanee, 
there can be little doubt that the absmutism of monarchy was a 
favourite doctrine in the regal circle : the alliances between the 
English Church and the* prince, and between the Scotrish Church 
and the people, only partially oli^ure the design of the clergy in 
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both to assert their inthependence of temporal power; and the 
tendency of the people towards freedom was more definite in 
England than in any other European country. 

\Ye use the word definite to mark a distid^tion^etween the 
people of this island and the coAtinent — betw/Ssn Englishmen 
and all other Europeans — ^that is very strongly marked, and yet is 
very seldom noticed. In every other country where an institution 
hgs outgrown the opinion on which it is founded, the efforts are 
uniformly directed to the subversion of the institution, and the 
establishment of something wholly new«n its place. In England, 
on the contrary, the effort always has been to modify the old in- 
stitution so as to accommodate it to the change of opinion. 
Great advantages have resulted from this national characteristic ; 
tlie most*decisive of all advantages, indeed, belongs to it — that is, 
success : a popular movement to a definite and attainable object 
can scarcely fail of success, especially when it appears obvious to 
common sense that in such a struggle the reformers are the con- 
servatives, and their opponents the destructives. On the con- 
' trary, every reform contemplated in France, Germany, Spain and 
Italy, proposed the utter destruction of existing institutions, and 
the adoption of some new and untried theory. These reforms 
have wholly failed, or have only succeeded at the expense of a 
vast amount of misery, which the ancient'goverument, with all its 
faults and crimes, could scarcely have exceeded. To us it appears 
evident, from the vefy first elements of the philosophy of history, 
that is, the philosophy of human nature, that the successful career 
of English improvement is owing to the very circumstance which 
foreigners have urged against us a national reproach — the limited 
nature of ouj; political views, and the distrust with which specu- 
lative schemes of improvement are regarded. This follows from 
the very nature of civil society. Every institution is founded in 
opinion, and the simple fact^of its existence proves that a portion 
of the opinion , on which it was based still endures. The old 
opinion then is conciliated by preserving the form* of the insti- 
tution, and the new-growing opinion not wounded, for it is the 
child of the old, and therefore habituated to the form, though it 
sees the necessity of and enforces a change in the substance. 
This characteristic of Englishmen is strikingly manifested in the 
contrast between the histories of the English and French repub- 
lics: in England the whole current of popular favour was in 
fasK>ur of the conservation old institutions; in France the newest 
theory was always the most highly valued. That the English in 
consequence lost many good measures is very certain — we may 
instance Cromwell’s plan of parliamentilry representation, which 

miticipated the unions of Scotland and Ireland— but we are per- 
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suaded that the country has gained iminense advantages by the 
conciliation of opinions, and the avoidance of the clash between 
rival theories. When M. Guizot declares the British constitution 
to be an incdtapredensible chaos, meaning that the relative poyvers 
of it are not n^d and definite, he objects to what is really its 
best claim to respect — its inherent elasticity, and povger of adapt- 
ing itself without violent change to the onward flow of public 
opinion. His reproach falls harmless on the constitution, but.it 
is a just satire on British politicians, who pretend that the con- 
stitution is something fixed and immutable. The greatest and 
•the worst change that could be made in that*constitution would 
be to declare it incapable of change; a nation must be mad when 
it requires a strait-waistcoat. In the fifth number of this 
journal, we fully reviewed M. Guizot's account of the struggte 
between the British natioq, and the Stuart dynasty from 1641 to 
1688. His views of this period in his Lectures do not differ 
materially from those which he has already published in his His- 
tory, and it is therefore unnecessary to go again over the same 
ground. We shall only notice that he does not sufiiciently show 
how the British love of existing institutions operated as a power- 
ful check on the three contending elements — monarchy, prelacy, 
and a popular tendency to freedom; that he does not at all notice 
Ireland as a disturbing cause; and that he omits to examine the 
causes why the English aristocracy was utterly inoperative in the 
war of 1 641, and almost solely operative In the revolution of 
1688. We think also that he deals too harshly with the character 
of James II., who was a w'eak rather than a bad man. He be- 
lieved the opinions of passive obedience and non-resistance when 
they were believed by nobody else ; even the very cqprt chaplains, 
who preached these doctrines so glibly, were active in their dis- 
obedience, and strenuous in their resistance, when James, relying 
on their professions, ventured to attack the Church. 

A disturbing force in the whole course of European civilization, 
whose influence has never yet been properly estimated, was the 
order of the Jesuits. Unity of purpose and completeness of 
organization gave that celebrated body possession of power, but 
it was a power they could not use without ruin. Their design 
was to restore the theocracy as planned by Hildebrand. Such a 
project ran counter to every opinion jn Europe, and the Jesuits 
held power as a soldier does an overloaded musket — he cannot 
use it without danger to himself ^d.his companions, libe 
Jesuits tried the experiment: in En^and they ruined the king, 
in Spain they destroyed the people ; and, having thus overthrown 
their allies, they ended by destroying themselves. 

The seventeenth century, towards its close, beheld France, 
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under Louis XIV., at Hie head of Europe, absolute monarchy 
through his exertions absorbing the other elements of civilization, 
and the despotism of a king crushing at thg sam^instant Pro- 
testant liberty and Papal power. The war main|>uned by Wil- 
liam and Anne against France, nontinally for the independence of 
states, was aeally for the liberty of the European people ; and its 
consequences were greater in the interior development of .mind 
than in the external regulation of frontiers and barriers. The re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes was excused by Louis and his 
authorised defend^s by the parallel tre&tment of the Catholics in 
Ireland. Without comparing the severity or injustice of these 
cases, it must be observed that the Irish confiscations had been 
the resulf of a long and complicated system of policy, and that 
the Act of Settlement, with all its iniquity, was about the best, 
perhaps the only, arrangement that circumstances rendered possi- 
ble. On the other hand, there was an appearance of wantonness 
in the persecution of the French Protestants ; there was no appa- 
rent cause for the sudden attack on peaceful subjects. Yet that 
attack was as necessarily the result of opinion as the Irish con- 
fiscations : absolute monarchy could not become a predominant 
element while independence of will was in anywise permitted; 
political slavery and religious liberty cannot co-exist. 

Never did absolute power triumph more completely than in the 
zenith of this reign ; jt had successful generals, skilful diplomatists, 
able financiers, and a devoted people. The opinion in its favour 
was the strongest possible, but the opinion was never embodied 
in an institution ; it struck no root in the soil, and it died for want 
of nutriment. M. Guizot very justly says. 

Under the iiign of Louis XIV. institutions were wanting to power as 
well as to liberty. Nothing in France at this epoch guaranteed the 
ooantry against the illegitimate action of the government, nor the go- 
vernment against the inevitablei< action of time. Thus the government 
Was acederating its- own decay. It was not Louis alone that grew old 
and feeble towards the close of his reign, but absolute power altogether. 
Pure monarchy was as much worn out in 1712 as the monarch himself.’* 

Freedom of thought became the predominant element in the 
eighteenth century, but at first with a tendency to purely abstract 
speculation ; the antagonizing elements of temporal government 
and spiritual authority, seeing this peculation so remote from 
detion, scarcely tried to restrain it. Thus, become ** a chartered 
libertine,** the spirit of <exnmination dashed over all barriers, cast 
away every restraint, respected nothing, spared nothing. M. 
Guizot declares-^ . 

*' 1 should be embarrassed to tell what were the external facts ’that the 
httman ndnd re8pected,'or to whosa influence it submitted ; it hated or 
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despised tbe whole social state ; it began to cpnsider itself as a speciei of 
creator ; institutions, opinions, manners, society, and man himself, all 
were to be re-modelled, and human reason undertook tbe enterprize." 

This wildnS^ oAhought finally embodied itself in wildneas of 
action ; we ne^ not write the^ history of the French revolution, 
we need not portray opinion succeeding to opinion, 4nor institu* 
tion to institution, nor the bloodshed produced by these struggles 
and vicissitudes ; we shall only say, that civilization gained more 
advantages in this contest than in any other that had taken place 
between its elementary principles, and that the ^i^hteenth century 
is that to which future ages will be most largely indebted for the 
furtherance of social happiness. It completed the great moral 
lesson of modern history, that the predominance of aqy single 
element of European civilization leads to certain abuse and certain 
ruin. Feudalism, ecclesiastical power, royalty, and finally, human 
reason have successively enjoyed absolute supremacy, have become 
^rannical, and have been torn down from their “ pride of place." 
The moral is ably stated by our author." 

“ It is the duty, and it will be, I tnist, the peculiar merit of our time 
to recognize that every power, whether intellectual or temporal, whether 
it belongs to governments or to tbe people, to philosophers or to minis- 
ters, whether exercised in one cause or in another, that every human 
power, 1 say, carries within itself an inherent evil, a principle of weak* 
ness and abuse which must assign it a limit. It is only tbe general 
liberty of all rights, all interests, and all opinions, 'the free manifestation 
of all their forces their legal co-existence ; it is this system only that 
can restrain each force and each power within its legitimate limits, and 
binder it from usurping the rights of others j in one word, free exami- 
nation should really subsist, and for the profit of all." 

a 

The recent restrictions on tbe French press are a strange com- 
ment oil this eloquent conclusion! Alas, that the statesman 
should so soon forget his own lessons, 

We have gone rapidly over this specimen of what may be called 
intellectual history, because we think that it opens to os a refuge 
from the passion and prejudice which party zeal has introduced 
into most of our histories, and we think that the tendency of the 
recent historical novels is to fix our attention more on the mental 
development than the physical struggles of revolutions- We are 
glad to hail the approaching change ; ap investigation of mind en* 
forces a calm dispassionate tone of inquiry ; it banishes prejudiced 
in favour of institutions, misrepresentatipos of events and partiali- 
ties for heroes ; it concentrates the lessons of experience, and 
throws their collected light equally on the science of actiem and 
the science of thought. 

Not its least recommendation is that such a mode of examining 
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history irresistibly compels us to the study of original authorities ; 
while the French are tracing the philosophy of history in treatises 
that may almost be termed scientific, this apparent love of specu* 
lati\;e views has proved that it is also pre-emineiftly npctical by ex- 
citing an ardent love for the old cMhonicles and %|Kient records of 
France. Iji the close of a long article, it would be out of place 
to dwell on the philosophic value, as well as the antiquarian in- 
tiprest, of national collections. But there is one topic of too 
immediate importance to be omitted, the fate of a great historical 
collection, which may be irretrievably 4ost unless some vigorous 
effort is made for*its preservation ; — we mean the Mackenzie col- 
lection of documents connected with India. To the kindness of 
one intimately acquainted with its nature an^ value, we are 
indebtecf/or the following statement of its extent and importance— 

** When we reflect that we have for a*long course of years held a so- 
vereign sway over the southern peninsula of India, and that we are still 
unacquainted with the religious, moral and political history of this vast 
< extent of territory up to the period of its coming into our possession ; 
we must conclude, that a want of such a knowledge has been too often 
experienced, and we should fear, if not to the loss and dishonour of the 
governing, to the ibjury and perhaps ruin of the governed. The Mac- 
kenzie collection appears to have been the result of an able and indefati* 
gable research, carried on through a period of no less than five-and- 
twenty years, — that the colonel’s views were directed almost exclusively 
to it during this long ‘period, and, as he has himself expressed in a letter 
to bis friend in England, it was his intention to come hither and arrange 
the whole of his vast accumulations for the purpose of compiling a his- 
tory of the South of India, or, at least, of reducing them to such a form 
as would readily admit of this work being performed by another hand. 
Colonel Mackenzie’s death took place soon after, in 1821, and the Indian 
government, sensible the value of the materials he bad collected, 
bought them of bis widow for the sum of 10,000/. From the time of 
the colonel's death up to the present, a period of no less than fourteen 
years, no use has been made of this collection, and but for the catalogue 
of it, published by professor Wilson, its existence might still remain as 
little known to the European world as it has hitherto been. Why it 
should have been so long shut up we are at a loss to imagine. The price 
paid for it — the many flattering encouragements bestowed on Colonel 
Mackenzie during his life time by the highest authorities, for bis able 
and successful endeavours in this research — ^the urgent necessity of a 
knowledge such as the development of this collection promised to afford ; 
seemed forcibly to call for a procedure the very opposite of that which 
adopted. We can easily imagine the difficulty of finding a person 
competent to the task of unfolding and applying to any good purpose 
the materials of which this collection is composed, from its being in a 
variety of languages peculiar to the south of India, and from the parti- 
cular turn of thought and expression, which a devotion to this research 
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for $o long a period may have given to the ^lonel'a prodactioot, hot * 
letter addressed to the secretary at the India House» which has lately bees 
published, deprives us even of these means to unravel the mystery— 
From this le^r it ^ould seem that every facility is now ottered for 
making this emotion available, hut that the desire to have it so mule is 
still wanting. — Inthere ever was a period when the knowledge of the 
people of I iidia was necessary to us, it must be so at the pretent, from the 
greater intercourse we are now likely to have with them, consequent on the 
late acts of the legislature, permitting Europeans permanently to reside in 
that country, and if this collection can afford any such knowledge, may 
we not ask, and with justice, why it is kept back > We are well as- 
sured, that it contains information of much interest to the lovers of 
literature and to tlie lovers of science, and we trust that such a valuable 
possession may not be lost to the world by negligence or false economy.” 

Here we must conclude ; the matter and the mind of history 
have not as yet received all the attention they merit in England ; 
the History of the Middle Ages, at once the most instructive and 
delightful to youth, is still banished from our schools, though we 
gladly see that an effort is about to be made for its introduction ; ^ 
but we think that an era of improvement has commenced, and 
that history will be cultivated by our countrymen as zealously as 
it is now by the French and Germans, and thatj while it increases 
in quantity, it w'ill also be improved in quality, by substituting the 
calm spirit of philosophy for turbulent party zeal and the dis- 
torting spirit of faction. 


Art. VI U.— Worden's Mythologi, eller Shidbilled-Sprog. historisk- 
poetisk udvikletogopl'ystyuf Nik. Fred. Sev. Grutidtvi^, Praest. 
(Mythology of the North, or Symbol-language, historico-poeti- 
cally developecf and illustrated, by N. F. S. Grundtvig, Priest.) 
8vo. Kidbenhavn, 1832. 

Parson Grundtvig is one of the most independent, one of the 
boldest, and often one of the most original, thinkers that we have 
lately met w'ith ; and we must preface our brief account of his 
last work wdtli a few words concerning himself. Fhis JDani^ 
ecclesiastic began his career, w’e are told, as a rationalist-theo- 
logian, (in plain English, we conceive, simply a dissenter); but 
whilst still very young he not only coiiformed to the established 
church, but became an ardent champion of the most rigid Lii- 
theran orthodoxy. Nor does the .sliglit^t suspicion of impure 
motives appear to have been produced by a change of opinions 
necessarily fraught with worldly advantage to the convert, since 
he is said to be so peculiarly distinguished for Christian rectitude 
in every relation of life, that even those who most censure his 
VOL. XVI. NO. XXXII, ' c G 
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violence in cdntroversy, both literary and religious, are satisfied 
that his zeal is sincere, and his conduct regulated by cdnscientious 
conviction. After various battles with the gre^y goo^-quill, with 
which we have nq concern, he, some eight or ninp years since, 
attacked the orthodoxy of the Professor of 'I'lieqJ^y at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, with a virulence that produced a law>8uit 
and a Judicial condemnation of Grundtvig, who, in consequence^ 
requested permission to resign his benefice, and announced an^ 
intention of abandoning evhn his literary labours. In this last 
intention, however,, he has hot persevered. 

Grundtvig’s chief studies, in addition to those appropriate tt> 
his sacred calling, which he never neglected, have been the An- 
tiquities and History of the North. These he discussed in 
prose and sung in verse ; he has given his countrymen excellent, 
though perhaps somewhat too popular, Danish versions of Saxd 
Grammaticus’s Danish j and Snorro Sturleson’s Norwegian His- 
tories } he has translated the Anglo-Saxon poem of Beowulf, 
(recently edited with so much philological talent and industry by 
Mr. J. Kemble,) and he engaged in the editing of Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. in London : an enterprise which however has, we believe, 
since passed into other hands. 

We now proceed to the Mythology of the North, which first 
introduced this writer to our acquaintance, and which abundantly 
exemplifies the qu^{ities we have ascribed to him. This book, 
for the most part written in a tone of bitter and sarcastic satire, 
under the guise of pleasantry, that we by no means anticipated 
in an inquiry into Scandinavian Mythology, appears to have 
two or three principal objects besides the aforesaid inquiry ; 
one, the vituperation and degradation of all books whatsoever, of 
pen end ink, and other implements of authorship, as well as of 
the silly and conceited authors who employ such things, and the 
establishment of the decided supremacy of speech, or *' the 
winged word a second, the utter reprobation of the Latin lan- 
guage, and bf every thitlg, whether literature, politics, or ethics, 
l^loUging to the Romans, whom he seldom mentions unless as 
the fbbbeb-nation. Some of the tike reprobation, but in a far 
ihildbr tone and degree, he extends to the Germans, whose chief 
bffencb, as far as we can gather, is their great propensity to book- 
making. Another object b the establishment of the vast supe- 
nority ovet all others of the only two ancient nations who were 
rdhlly and poetically CRatwe, to wit, the Greeks and the Scan- 
dinavians, whose remains in literature and the arts, whose history, 

S ikiitions, religion, and philosophy, qr^ therefore alone worth 
^ing, and possess moreover tnis great, and, we suspect, maid 
mmendation, that the langqages through and in which they 
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ate to be studied, Greek and Norse, may* rejecting our vile prac«* 
tite of consulting grammars, lexicons, &c., be in great measure ac- 
quired, as we learn our mother tongue, through the living Romaic 
and Icelandic^ But these are mere accessory or adjective objects. 
Proceed we to grand subst^tive purpose of the book, namely, 
the overthrow of the most received opinions concerning the rise 
and q^ture of false religions, or rather perhaps of idolatry. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the favourite theory upon 
this subject is, that all idolatry is merely allegorized astronomy, 
the mythological fables, er Myths, as the Germans call them, 
being allegorical accounts or celebrations of the changes of the 
seasobs, of the varying length of the days and nights, of the a^ 
pearatices of thq heavens, &c. &c. Now this notion (^rundtvig 
rejects with a vehemence of indignant ridicule, which, to minds 
unacquainted with his profound and zealous piety, really might 
recal the regrets expressed by some impassioned German anti- 
quaries for the supplanting of national creeds by cosmopolite 
Christianity. But fear not, gentle reader; the Lutheran ex-pastor , 
of Copenhagen is no disguised worshipper of Odin and Thor, 
still less of Zeus and Ares. He is a sincere and earnest Christian, 
although anxious, in his love for fair Hellas and the lofty North, 
to raise the estimate of the human kind in those regions, by 
showing an imaginative and intellectual elevation in their re- 
spective religions. He considers those religions as allegories, 
differing from his predecessors only as to the subject allegorized ; 
and we must confess that to northern and poetical minds there is 
something captivating in his theory, even if it be not sound. He 
conceives Mythology to be au historico-poetical allegory of man 
himself in the individual and the aggregate; a faqpiful repre- 
sentation of the struggle between his animal appetites and human 
affections, between the selfish and social principle, briefly between 
mind and matter, and of the contras^ between the death of the 
individual and the continuance of the species — all this being 
done in Greece more in a philosophical and municipal or political, 
in Scandinavia more in a warlike, spirit. 

But we must let our author explain his own notions. Here 
are some general views applied to Greece. 

To ascertain in history the course of human development, we must 
reckon in masses, colossally, so that a littfe more or less may make no 
diflerence. For who can doubt that, proportionably* the whole of An- 
tiqvity was the age of Imagination, the MidUe Ages of Feeling, and thdSe 
Modern Times of Understanding or Rejection. And accordingly, is not 
the literature of antiquity the most poetical, that of the Middle Ages 


* The Italics arc Gruydtvig’s, not ours. 
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the most historical, [the esjpecial connexion between feeling and history 
we confess our inability to discern,] and that of modern times the most 
philosophical ? Let us compare with this the experience of every-day 
fife } we shall there, in like manner, find that, tpropoifionably, imagi- 
natidn ever prevails in youth, feeling in manhood, Km^nderstanding in 
old age. And since every given natron can be onl^a union of indi- 
viduals, and va portion of the human race, we know before-band that 
each must in fact have run the same course, although want of information, 
or peculiarly intricate circumstances, may make the traces fainter in 
pome cases than in others. 

'* Meanwhile, had those who in modern times undertook to explain an- 
tiquity, possessed a'scientific spirit, they would have kept for the last tlie' 
two artificial nations, (the Israelites and Romans,) and have devoted 
their whole attention to the Greeks, as the only one of the natural 
nations of antiquity, which is known through its wirole period of deve- 
lopment, or the five hundred years from Solon to Christ and Augustus ; 
and it would then have been quickly perceived that, relatively, all the 
time brfore Solon belongs to tlic domain of imagination, that feeling 
governed the interval between him and Alexander, and understanding 
prevailed subsequently, such as it was with its Alexandrian library and 
corresponding academy. It could then never have occurred to any ex- 
pounder of the Greek Myths, which, far ohier than the hoary Homer, 
arose out of the darkest clepths of imagination's reign, to fancy an Alex- 
andrian philosopher, tearing a leaf out of his picture-book wh 'rein to 
wrap up a match or a sausage-skewer, presenting it. carefully sealed up, 
to the old Greeks, as a heaven-descended booth with a God inside, by 
whose presence they might be at once frightened and somewhat elevated 
above reality ; since even such an allegory was, as far as I know, too 
great a stretch for the imagination of any Alexandrian philosopher.” 

We will now turn from Gruncitvig’s strange and not peculiarly 
agreeable style of satire to what is more fancifully pleasing, his 
exposition of a Greek Myth, which may probably be to most 
readers more interesting than bis views of Scaildiiiavian allegory. 

*' Cbronos* was a son of Uranos and Ge, and, when be was deposed, 
his three well-known sons sbdred amongst themselves the w'hole world, 
the earth, which they seem to have forgotten, excepted : Zeus taking 
heaven, Poseidon the Sea, and Pluto or Aides the realm of Shades, 
which we Northerns call Hell, meaning thereby not heat but cold. Nay 
herein Pluto seems to have been in some sort of our mind, for he re- 
solved to share bis cold empty exaltation with a warm beauty, and bis 
choice fell upon the lovely Persephone, {laughter of Zeus and Demeter. 
Opinions diner as to the mpde in which be gained possession of this 
majestic Queen of the Shades, but so far all the ancients agree, that 
l^uto surprised her, in her innocence, while gathering lilies, and that 
she wept bitterly when carried ofi^, although borne away in a golden car. 
At her mother’s request she was permitted to visit earth, perhaps even 

^ Our Dane of course rtjects the Lathi forms of the nuiues of the Gods, tliough these 
•re the most fttmilUrs 
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Olympus, every spring and summer, and became, by Zeus in the form 
of a serpent, mother to Zagreus, otherwise called Bacchus. * • * . 

1 \vill now impart to the reader in confidence my notion of what may 
have so insp!^ the* old poets in favour of the Cbronides, that^witn 
extravagant limality, they bestc^ed upon them more than they tnem* 
selves had to dis^e of, the whole world and divine honours. 

Metbinks I can see the Myth-Smith, an old blind ThiSnyris, * * * 
as he<started up in the circle of listeners, and painted with clear calm 
inspiration bow wonderfully, how mournfully and affectingly, yet bow 
beautifully, the Divine is mirrored in the Mortal ; sang that the golden 
days of Chronos could be bAt few, that neither thg eagle’s flight in the 
clouds, nor the sudden vicissitudes upon life’s billowy sea endure long, 
that uneasy is the entrance into Reflection’s mighty, still, gloomy, cold 
Realm of Shades, where nevertheless is the residence of Divinity, where 
the noble are cfbwnet^ by that beauty to whom Zephyr ahd Spring 
secretly gave existence that she might be the Muse of Autumn. • * * 

The Chronides are the genii of human life. * * • Herewith agree 

all the names, from Chronos (temporalness), to Zagreus (refreshment 
or recreation). No wonder that it is Zeus who deposes Chronos, seizes 
upon heaven, becomes the father of gods and heroes, with the thunder* • 
bolt for his weapon, and the eagle for his bird ; for so it is with Imagi* 
nation, the Genius of Youth ! That the ocean was -to the Greeks the 
symbol of feeling we see, amongst other evidences* from its being the 
parent of both Achilles and Aphrodite; and so in truth it is to us in 
tempest and in calm ; but, as the manifold shadowings in feeling could 
not escape the observation of the Greeks, the stormy passion that re- 
duces all other feelings to silence was deified in Poseidon, as bis name 
and his history indicate.* Finally, Pinto is the same with Plntus 
(Wealth), and takes bis other name. Aides, either from that uncom- 
fortable satiety of life, which properly is lassitude, or from that it»- 
riddling, which is the chief element in the activity of the understandings 
and the phantom -form which belongs to all conceptions «that lack cor- 
respondent reality.** * * * That he has no child by Perseph^n 

is natural, because the mere understanding can be only a phantom- 
father ; it is only an especial union of imagination and Understanding 
that can father the historico-poetical contemplation of life, which is the 
solace of old age. The identity of Zagreus with Bacchus is both pro- 
found and beautiful ; for Imagination twines in serpent-folds around 
the Understanding,*!' like the vine around the pole, when refreshm^t^ 
the spiritual grape, is to be generated.” * • 

“ Now would any one know bow a beautiful Myth may lose ite 
meaning ? Let him only think away the spirit, and at once Zeus 
comes the Air, Deraeter the Earth, Pessephone the greensward, tbte 
Serpent a vine-tendril, Zagreus a grape, and be will be at a loss only 
with Pluto, who becomes nothing at all.” , • * 

* As Hellenists we confess ourselves posed, knowing no Greek word analogous to 
Poseidon, except the .Athenian uamc of a nioiith, which is more likely to have been 
deriverl from, than ilu* source of, the name of the' God of the Sea. 

t Does our author tbrget that Proserpine is not Pluto ? 

a 
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The grief, the despair of the Asar, especially of Frigga, was 
Onspeakable, and it was at length resolved to send a messenger 
to Hel to endeavour, by a representation of thcyiniven^l affliction, 
to move her compassion, and obtain, or by bribe^o purchase, 
Baldur’s release from her clutchesf Hermod umSertook the em> 
bassy, and we pass over his journey and negotiation up to the 
goddess's decisive reply. , 

Hel answered, ‘ Let it come to the proof that Baldur was so uni- 
versally beloved. If every thing in the world, both living and dead, 
will weep for him, he shall return to the AsVtr, but if any thing refuse to 
weep, he must remain here.’ * * * Xbe Asar now sent messages 

over the world with entreaties to weep Baldur back from Hel, and it 
was done not only by man and beast, but likewise by earth and stone, 
by wood ^nd metal, so that nothing was to be seen ' but tears. The 
messengers were returning home rejoicing in their well-executed errand, 
when, in a giant's residence, they met with a witch, who called herself 
Tokke, and who, when requested to weep Baldur back from Hel, posi- 
tively refused. This witch was believed to be Loke in disguise.” 

The alfegorical meaning of this Myth Grundtvig does not ex- 
plain as much in detail as that of Proserpine, — thinking, perhaps, 
that he has now put the reader in the way of understanding it by 
himself; but, after ridiculing the idea that the whole refers to the 
shortening of the days after the summer solstice, he merely says, — 

Baldur’s uneasy dreams, the oaths of all beings, the Asar’s security 
and presumption, Loke’s envy and treachery, Hbder’s blindness, Baldur's 
death by the withy, the despair of the Asar, and Frigga’s lamentations — 
these are the great manifest elements of the Myth of death ; so that the 
only question is, whether the funeral ceremonies, (which we bare 
omitted) and the attempted recovery, originally formed part of it.” 

Both points of this question our author answers in the affir- 
mative after a long inquiry, intermixed with sarcasms upon modern 
Danish literature, not very intelligible to any but Danish scholars, 
for which reason, amongst others, we think it sufficient to give 
the result. And with this specimen of Grundtvig’s Scandinavian 
Mythology we shall conclude, after first, however, informing our 
readers, that, in his zeal for allegorizing, this whimsical author 
deprives us of our Saxon conquerors. Not that he denies the 
invasion and conquest of Britain by his old countrymen, the 
Danish Anglo-Saxons, but he avers that Heiigist and Horsa, or 
more properly, Heiigst and 'Hors, being words for a horse, were 
m'erely the sea-horses, in plain prose ships, that brought over the 
daring Vikingr adventurers. Hut, as he supplies us with no names 
for the leaders instead, we apprehend that we shall still be obliged 
to ascribe our conquest to, or glory in our descent from, Hengist 
and Horsa, whether ships or men. 
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Art. IX . — VoUamya Zvcesdh; Sevemie Tzvoeti; Nevsky Almmaikki 
4 ‘c. ^c. The Polar Star; Northern Flowers; Neva Almanack^ 
&c. &c.-%Ru8si2<h Annuals and Literary Pocket Books. 

Scarcely haw^fifteen years ^lapsed since the English publfc first 
learned that Ri^sia possessed what had any pretensiot^ to be styled 
a literature of its own; at least the remarks elicited by the appearance 
of Bowring’s Russian Anthology, were equivalent to an acknowledg- 
ment, not only that we were unacquainted with the literary productfbns 
of that country, but that even their existence was not suspedted by us. 
Yet at the very time that It was matter of surprise among ourselves to 
discover that the Russians had begun to cultivate literature at all, 
either as originators or imitators, they had just borrowed from the Ger- 
mans a species ^of publication which we then for the first time adopted 
in this country. Whether the Russian ** Poliamya Zvada” (Polar 
Star), or the English “ Forget Me Not,” can claim priority of date, 
we cannot positively affirm ; but believe that they both made their 
debut in the very same year, at all events the difference of seniority 
on cither side docs not exceed that of a twelvemonth ; and in one 
respect a striking similarity of fortune has attended thetff| since each 
has been the progenitor of a widely extended race. 

The Russian Annuals are not less numerous than those of Germany, 
or of England, and still more varied in character than our own, for 
among th^em there have been two or three dramatic and theatric.al, 
besides some exclusively poetical in their contents, and others chiefly 
of an historical nature ; to say nothing of those professedly “ Musical,” 
"Juvenile,” and so forth; while in the miscellffheous ones a greater di- 
versity of articles may be met with than in those of the same class be- 
longing to the two other countries. Instead of confining the contents 
of their little volumes to fictitious prose narratives and to poetry, the 
editors of many of the Russian Annuals have introduced pieces of bio- 
graphy, short memoirs, letters, descriptive tours, light«atirical papers, 
criticism, and nbmerous other subjects that may be thought better 
adapted to a general literary periodical than to a class of publications 
in which we are accustomed to look fpr nothing beyond entertainment. 
I'hcre is one feature in particular which has recommended more than 
one of these very homely, not to say mean-looking little tomes to our- 
selves, namely, the literary retrospect they take of what has issued 
from the press, during the preceding twelvemonth. Although sudi 
critical sketches must necessarily be very condensed, — ^mere apperpu^ 
— and although they may not invariably be impartial, still they must 
be allowed to be convenient summaries for reference; and as they 
contain, probably, for the most part not so much the opinions of the 
individual writer, as what he has collected from the criticisms of dif- 
ferent journalists and others, they may be* received as a tolerably fair 
estimate of the chief literary works belonging to the .respective 
years. In our opinion too, while they undeniably stamp the date of 
each annual volume, the'y confer on it an after-interest when that of 
mere novelty has passed away. 
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Whatever merit there may have been in introducing those compen- 
dium literary registers” in\o annuals, belongs to die very earliest qf 
the ^ijseiwi publications ; nor are we aware that Germany furnished 
the editors of the “ P<dar Star ” with either precedent o>v|»*it for that 
part of their plan. These papers wefe from the pen fz Bestuzhev, 
who prefixed to the first of them a succinct account o^fhe progress of 
Russian literature up to that period in the reign of the Emperor 
Alexander; which convenient coup d'oeil of a subject so little known 
in country was dexterously turned to his own account by the 
author of an article in the first number of the Westminster Review ; 
all that was therein said of the poets and- other writers of Russia, 
being no more tlian a translation of Bestuzhev’s remarks; — not, in fact, 
a very close version, because there was a freedom^ of interpretation in 
many pass^es, that amounted to positive blunders, and those, too, of 
a most ridiculous kind — quite sufficient to justify the suspicion that 
it was first of all done out of Russian into some other language before 
it was done into English. The first volume of the “ Polar Star’’ was 
content to rest upon its literary merits, but the reception which it met 
with induced its conductors to give “ embellishments” in the following 
<mes, the s.'.bject8 of which were taken from Bogdanovitch’s “ Du- 
snenka,” Derzhavin’s “ Waterfall,” and other well known and es- 
teemed productions; which, however, were not particularly compli- 
mented by the illustration thus bestowed upon them. The contri- 
butors to the " Polar Star” were not numerous, yet among them were 
one or two names of previous celebrity, and some that have since 
acquired a celebrity they did not then possess. To Zhukovsky it 
was indebted for a very pleasingly written “ Tour through Saxon 
Switzerland;” and to Bulgarin for a piece intitled the “ Milliner’s 
Shop,” one of those numerous little sketches from his pen, w'hich, 
after being first given to the public in various annuals and periodicals, 
have since been reprinted in an edition of his minor works. Great as 
was the succ^^and its sale was almost unprecedented in the annals 
of Russiim bibliopoly, the career of the “ Polar Star”, was exceedingly 
briei^ as it did not extend beyond its third volume. Its sudden de- 
cease, however, was unaccompanied by the stigma of literary failure, 
in shape ; its exisljence beihg terminated by circumstances of a 
very difiSsjeent nature. Both its editors, Bestuzhev and Rilp;ev,* were 
impheated m a conspiracy against the government, together w’ith 
nsany other individuals ; therefore, notwithstanding the marks of impe- 
rial favour which they had previously received, in the shape of ma- 
mond Hogs .imd other valuable presents, the former was ordered to 
vjsit Siberia, and the other doomed to the ignominy of sufiering by 
the hands of the hangman — sad blot in the editorial escutcheon ! In 
a coimtry like ifiUieuua this was of course sufficient to render the very 

' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' II i . i — 

• Som fneotion of RiloseT and tiis poem of Voinarovsk^^ will be found at p. 417 
of OUT ninth volome. addition to wlmt is there said, it may now be observed that 

Ua as a seeies of historic poetical sketches, possess much interest both as 

detached pictures of characters and events, and fotr tlieir apirUod language* 
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name of ike work in which they had been concerned impoli^* if not 
unpopular. It was thenceforth regarded as a contraband publicationif 
in consequence of which copies have since fetched not less rf iftO A 
hundred rPUes p8r volume, and are now very rarely to be procured 
even at tha^rice. ^ * 

Many were^e candidates who pressed forward to supply the place 
of the *' Polar Star tl>e same year which had beheld*its last volume, 
had also seen the first of several new annuals. Among them, were 
the Ruskaya Starina (Russian Antiquity), and the ** Russian Thalia.^' 
The former of these was principally occupied by articles relating to 
national history and antiquities, yet not to Uie exclusion of other sub> 
jects, or even of miscellaneous pieces of poetry. The “ “[nudia,’’-— 
which was edited Joy the ever-active Bulgarin, and which had the 
merit of possessing a creditable portrait of Prince Sh^ovsky, the 
dramatist, for* we spy nothing of one or two others of tlfe actors and 
actresses, that might have been spared, — contained a number of de- 
tached scenes from theatrfcal pieces of almost every class, tragedies, 
comedies, melodrames, &c., some original productions, others merely 
translations. Of Shakovsky there are numerous specimens, besides 
some from Griboiedov and Khmelnitsky; and, as far asdt is pessibla 
to judge without having read the entire pieces, we are disposed to al- 
low that they display much dramatic tdent and skill. Griboiedov* 
has certainly more of the tone of regular comedy,— is a more polidted 
and finished writer, but in vivacity, spriglitliness, wd versatility, 
Shakovsky does not appear to yield to him. The scenes given in tha 
Thalia, from the dramatic poem or poetical drama of the latter, en- 
titled the Finn, and founded upon a very original episode in Pushkin's 
Rustan and Lindmila, are marked by great spirit of dialogue and ver- 
sification. Independently of its other contents, the Thalia has a rather 
long article of literary history by Gretcb, entitled “ A Glance at tha 
Russian Theatre previous to the Nineteenth Century iqmendad to 
which are biographical notices of Volkov, Dmitrievsky, Yakovlev, 
and other celebrated performers. By way of exhibiting somethug 


• Griboiedev experienced a very tragic fate, being put to death by the populace at 
Teheran, (Feb. 12Ui, 1829) where ho was then residii^ in quality of aipbassador from 
the Court of St. Petersburgh to the Shah of Persia. Tae demands of the Russian go- 
vernment for the sums agreed to be paid by Persia, at the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace in the preceding year, bad rendered all the persons .of tb® 
obnoxious to the inhabitants; and tlie ambassador’s refusal to give up an Armeviwa 
and two Georgian women who bad taken asylum in his hotel, caused a sudden insur- 
rection. The mob forced their way into the building, and put to death aM who were 
unable to effect their escape. _ ^ ^ , 

The production on which Griboiedov’s reputation as « tomafast dUefly mils, ishil 
Gore ot Uma, — a title somewhat refractory agunst trajiilatioq, whicbpmy be par|r 
jdirased by " The Misfortune of being too accomplished.” By ipme this jw been 
called the " School for Scandal” of the Ruskian *stage^ a coroplime^t ImplJ" j far 
higher merit than any English critic miglit be willing to concede to it; yet. in 
cases foreigners can hardly be adequate judges, as many of tlie..«MaJi«es and .tmU in 
it, which ore admired by the Russians themselves, cannot posaihiy 1^ fully ndished, 
even if perceptible to those who are not equally familiar with every thing alluded to in 
the dialogue. 
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More than their bare name^ we will allow ourselves to record here 
a few particulars of those individuals. To his talents as an actor, 
Volkov (born Feb. 1729, died April 1763), added no mean proficiency 
in the fine arts, and there is still to be seen in a chiSrch at^ Yaroslav, a 
bas-rdief of the Last Supper, execut^ by him. TK; munificent 
Catherine II. on her accession to the tlirone, conferre^upon him the 
rank of nobiliQr ; nor was it an empty boon, for she accompanied it 
with an estate of six hundred peasants. His death, also, was marked 
by no ordinary testimony of respect, since he received the honours of 
a splendid public funeral. His successor upon the stage, Dmitrievsky, 
visited both France and England, in the former of which countries he 
enjoyed the friendship* and hospit^ity of the celebrated Lekain ; while 
in the latter he was received with equal warmth by our British Ros- 
cius. Whether the following anecdote has been recorded by any of 
Garrick’s bit^praphers, we do not know ; if not, it will be the more ac- 
ceptable, therefore, leaving Gretch to answer for the veracity of it, we 
shall lay it before our readers. One evening, when this distinguished 
triumvirate of the dramatic art, for Lekain was of the party, were ex- 
hibiting specimens of their abilities to their friends, Garrick astonished 
every ' one present, by the extraordinary command he displayed over 
the muscles of his face, giving to one side of his countenance the ex- 
pression of mirthful risibility, and to the other that of the deepest af- 
fliction. On a sudden the Russian turned pale, trembled, and fell 
back in his chair to all appearance a corpse. Every one started up 
in unfeigned alarm, and almost instantly afterwards so did the appar- 
ently defunct man, who, making a transition from a state of inanimation 
to its opposite extreme, burst out into peals of uncontrolable laughter. 

There are likewise two half-critical half-satirical papers by the 
editor himself ; one entitled ** A Tour from the Gallery to the Dress 
Boxes,” the other, ** Between the Acts, or a Dialogue on Theatrical 
Performances.” StiU, notwithstanding the intrinsic interest of the 
** Thalia,” no sepond volume of it appeared : although the editor had 
pledged himself to continue it, should it be favourably received. We 
must therefore presume that it did not answer his expectations : at 
the same time it is possible that he afterwards found he had been too 
precipitate in his promise, and thSt he could not obtain materials for 
another volume that should not fall off in character frogi the first. 
Whichever of these reasons be the true one, it is certain that the 
fiiilure did not deter others from bringing out other annuals upon the 
same plan ; such are the ** Bouquet,” and the “ Dramatic Almanack,” 
which, although they contain more in the way of translation than can 
recommend them to those who like ourselves look merely for original 
jh'bductions in the Russian language, contain a sprinkling of clever 
scenes by Shakovsky, Khmeluitzsky, and one or two other writers. 
The kat mentioned annual contains some excellent scenes from Shakov- 
sky’s comedy of “ Aristophanes,^ a piece that, for the genuine humour it 
displays in many parts, and the Mauty of its poetry in others, does 
honour to the Russian stage. It would, in fact, deserve notice were 
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it merely as an attempt to draw from antiquity subjects for the comic 
as well as the tragic drama. 

The “ Sevemie Tzvceti^' or “ Northern Flowers,” and they have proved 
the hardieik and noost blooming of any among the annuals, commenced 
in 18S5, ancr^as since continu^ to flourish and to put forth soflte very 
agreeable bloss^s, year after year — did not the title seem to forbid such 
a metaphor, we should say fruits, — since its volumes i^ntain much in- 
forjmation as well as amusement. The very first article prepossessed 
us not a little in its favour ; this was an exceedingly pleasing piece of 
criticism on the characteristics and beauties of some of the principal 
Russian poets wherein the writer (Pletnev), endeavours to do justice 
to their merits, and to combat that antinational ‘tacte, which has been 
injurious, both as causing neglect of native talent, on the one hand, 
and a too servile inutation of foreign models on the other. In the 
same volume are to be found, “ The History of Coquetry,” by Bara- 
tinsky; a long extract from a MS. “Tour in Greece,” by Prince 
Dashkov ; and some account of the “ Library of the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople.” The volume for 1826 opens with a series of Letters on 
the progress and actual state of the “ Fine Arts in Russia,” somewhat 
too eulogistic perhaps in its tone, but, making due allowi/hee fonthftt, 
certainly of considerable historic value. This article is illustrated by 
three engravings, by far the best of which is that of a winged genius^ 
holding a lamp suspended from his uplifted right hand, which was ex- 
ecuted by Martos* for some monument. There is much elegance and 
novelty in the attitude of this figure. The same series of letters is 
continued in the succeeding volume. But we have no room to parti- 
cularize further; nor if we had, would it be akogether advisable to do 
so, unless we could so extend our article as to give extracts of some 
length from such of the pieces as we point out. Let it suffice, then, 
to observe, that the contents of this Annual are, for the most part, of 
a superior order, both in prose and poetry; and of that kind of merit 
which invites to repeated perusal. Among the coq^ributors appear 
the names of many of the most eminent living authors, and one or two 
who choose to conceal themselves by initials, although their produc- 
tions are not the least interesting pieces in this agreeable melange. 
The modesty of one of these latter nas, in our opinion, robbed him of 
the credit due to him for his exact and spirited translation of the balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet, which preserves as much of the tone and 
colouring of the original as it is possible to retain in an idiom so diffe- 
rent from our own as the Russian. 

For the reason above assigned, we must pass over a formidable boat 


* We have recently learned that, by the death of Professor Ivan Petrovitch Martos 
(on the 17 th of last April, at the age of eighty), Russia has lost one of her l«|^t dis- 
tinguished artists. Resides other works, he abas* embellished Moscow, Taganrog, 
Odessa, Archangel, and Cliersoii, by public moiinroents erected in those places in 
honour of Minin and Posharsky, the Emperor Alexander, the Duke of Richelieu, 
Luoionosov the poet, and prince Potemkin. Nobleness of idea, dignified simplicity of 
form, and a masterly disposition of the drapery, mark the productions of this eminent 
sculptor. 
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of ofli^ aitttual*— tl<e ** Si^us;*’ “ Alcyone;’* " ZimiefUt;** ** Nezii- 
biidotchka” or Forget Me Not; “ Urania,” io very unlike in evei^ 
re^et toi itt (Jeftoian namesake; the “ Calendar of the Muses,” in 
Wh^ prose htedominateS ; the “ Record of the National wuses the 
** Literal^ MtHetitii ;” the “ Northern Lyre;” the “ Mu^cal Album;” 
the Albnth of the Northern Muses';” the MosO^tr Almanack;” 
besides the Odessa Almanack,” the “ Nevsky Almanack,” and rtiany 
OtketS that wo'uld be te^uired to complete the list. 


Am. X . — SMizen dus l^nieh, vori V. G. Huber, zweiter Theil. 
Sketches of Spain, by V. A. Huber, Part £, Jaime Alfonso sur- 
named el Barhttdo (the bearded). Sketches of Valencia and Murcia. 
— pp. 64d; ^ “ 

I'he lowers of Spktiish literature, though they may not have seen the 
first yolume. of M. Huber’s Sketches of Spain, are probably ac- 
quainted with his History of the Cid Ruiz Diaz Campeador of which 
an an^ysis WaS given in the twelfth No. of the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
vteVI'V ln‘ this volume of the sketches, M. Huber has pursued his plan 
of illustrating the character of the Spanish people by a story, all the 
elements of which, the persons, events and locaJities even in their de- 
tails, are essentially true and real, that is, derived either from his own 
|>ersonal knowledge, or the accounts of others ; though in the arrange- 
rhent and coiiipounding of these elements he has allowed himself such 
liberties as the painter claims, when he is not expressly bound as a 

{ lainter of views, architecture, portraits or costumes. The space a1- 
otted to this department of our publication will not admit of extensive 
extracts of the many highly characteristic delineations of the country 
and the people. I'he first sixty pages are devoted to a very minute, 
suid we doubt not faithful, view of the character of the landscape 
Sceheiy, aiid of uie geological formation of the Iberian Peninsula. The 
author first explains, in a few pages, his notions of a beautiful 
cblihti'y. Many travellers will probably think that he restricts 
tdb much the application of this epithet; for he says that except 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, and the Alpine regions properly so called, 
he is hot acquainted with any country in Europe, that eSn be called 
*< absolutely ueautiful.’’ He would call Italy a beautiful country 
yrithout reserve, were it not for the plain of Lombardy, the sand of 
the Romagna, md particularly the naked ridge of the Appenines. 
iSui the beautiful is so predominant, and the beauties of Naples alone 
so far surpass every thing that deserves to be called beautiful else- 
where, that it may indeed seSm to be excessively rigorous not to 
plaeg.,:ltaly in the number of beautiful countries, and we may therefore 
look upon it as out of alf covnmon rules. He will not allow to the 
British island, oh the i^rhole, the title of a beautiful country : but as 
there is scarcely any country which has so raapy pretty and interesting 
poHions of every kind and character, they, like France, Germany and 
iht Pyrenean Peninsula, may be classed among the countries which 
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cannot be called beautiful or the contrary,. He proceeds to desOribet 
evidently from attentive observation on the spot, the peculiaritiei^ Of 
the scenery in the several parts of the kingdom of Spain, from iho 
monotone iis,^!|unifofta bald appearance of the elevated plateau Of the 
interior, to tlib more pleasing^tracts, and the influence off wnat is 
called the vegeta^’on of the South. He concludes thus: — 

** From what we have said, any one may form an idea of the kind of 
Inndiircapes wliich he may expect on a journey in whatever direction through 
Spain. The most advisable in this respect would doubtless be a tour roifnd 
the coasts of the peninsula, to which we must add the northern declivity of 
the Pyrenees, with excursioif^ into the isolated Alpine regions of the Py- 
renees and the Sierra Nevada, and more csl>ecial]/ to the eieTaited pla- 
teau of Granada. In this mariner Spain ivould certainly appear to the tra- 
veller, as a country in wfiich landscape oeauty decidedly predominates,^ to be a 
beautiful country.. Independently of this he would become acquainted with 
Spain, in many respects^*iti its most remarkable arid interesting side, as An- 
dalusia alone, with Seville anc^ Cordova, and then Granada and Valencia, 
contain all tliat is most striking in the modes of life amonp the people, the 
greatest abundance and variety of monuments of art in all its branches; and 
yet, only he can boast of having become acquainted with the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Spain, who has ascended through one of the Pu^rtoJ^# peSaiUis 
from the pleasant vallics and fruitful coasts, altepating with bold mountain 
forms of the South, into the extensive naked monotonous table land of the 
interior. For though these tracts may be far enough from beautiful they dth 
essentially Spanish. Besides the manners of the people in this part of Spain 
have their own peculiar character; rind he who has hot seen Burgos^ Tcledo, 
the ancient convents of Miradores, Sahagan, and the Escuriiil, and Roman 
ruins of Merida must not flatter himself with having an idea of Spanish Art.^ 

The principal character in the book is not a fiction of the author’s. 
Jaime Alfonso was, about the time of the return of King Ferdinand 
VII. from France, a very celebrated and active chief of Banditti in 
the neighboiirhoocl of Valencia, and though his extraordinarv bddily 
strength, undaunted courage, and romantic daring, rendered mm the 
terror of the whqle province, he had sottie good qualitSeS which eveh 
acquired for him a certain degree of respect among the cbuiltl^-peo- 
ple. He never plundered the poor; he was said not to be fiatutrilly 
cruel, and to avoid shedding blood, ex^pt in self-defeilce. He beeaiild 
so formidable, that merchants, whose goods had W pass throttg;h His 
territory, as he called it, at length found it most advantagedtiS to ptii> 
chase a safe-conduct from him ; he appear^ likewise to have assisted 
smugglers in their illegal pursuits; and he HibSt scrtlpiilotisly ful- 
filled all the conditions of these cbmpdcts. He frequently ekp^ii6d k 
wish to forsake his unlawful bourse df life. If he bbuld dbtaiil k flrbe 
pardon for himself and his followers. Ll thiS He at Ibngth stlcbeeded, 
and lived respectably and unmolested in the hei^hbouthdod of Valen- 
cia. Some years afterwards, that is, when thb Frerich tindtst the^i^kb 
of Angouleme entered Spain, Jaime becdme*implicated in the ^Utibal 
affairs of that time, was taken up and executed. He behaved With 
great firmness and every /ippearance of pioiis resignation ; he died and 
wAs regretted by many who thought thrit hbwevfer he tnight hrive de- 
served punishment fot his early erimes, he had now fiilleH a victim to 
party spirit rather than to impartial justice* Our author, building on 
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the real and authentic history of Jaime, a probable and interesting 
story, in which the members of his family are the prominent cha- 
racters; has given a most striking and faithful picture of Spanirii 
manners, customs, and feelings, bearing every mack of Jifcal ana indi- 
vidudl truth, / 


Abt. XI . — El Conde Candespma, Novela historica origvial, por P. Pa- 
tricio cle la Escosura, Alterez del Escuadron de Artilleria dc la Guar- 
dia Real. (The Count of Candespina, an original historic Novel, by 
D. Patricio de la Escosura, Ensign of the Squadron of Artillery in the 
Royal Guard.) 2 Vols. 8vo. Madrid: 1832.' 

We have often professed the satisfaction with which we see every fruit 
of literature naturalized in every countiy ; and have never excepted 
even works of prose fiction. We need not, therefore, hesitate to avow, 
that we rejoice to see this last-named offspring of the fancy, so splen- 
didly re^emed of late from the contempt in which it had long and 
’dCserveoiy languished, introduced amongst a people whose fairer half 
still idly fritter away their existence, amidst the inanities of utter igno- 
rance. We might ^grieve to see a well educated English-woman, con- 
fine her reading to those light productions, the proper destination of 
which is to cheer hours of sickness or of suffering, and to recreate the 
mind wearied with severe study, or important occupation ; but it could 
only afford us gratification to behold Spanish ladies, who have little idea 
of conversation beyond either serious, not to say guilty flirtations, or the 
receiving and replying to unmeaning compliments, so engrossed by the 
sorrows of an imaginary heroism, as to feel themselves no longer alto- 
gether dependent for amusement upon the conventional gallantry of 
such a social system, as that of which we have spoken. It is, therefore, 
with real pleasure, that we have run through a regular historic novel by 
a Spanish officer of noble birth. That in literary merit such a first at- 
tempt should bear comparison with the innumerable novels and ro- 
mances of France, Germany, o%.even of Italy, was not to be expected ; 
and upon this subject it may be enough to say, that D. Patricio’s lan- 
guage is good, and that his faults are rather of omission than of commis- 
sion ; bis book being somewhat little deficient in individuality of charac- 
ter, in dramatic dialogue, and in graphic description : but his characters 
are well drawn as far as they go, many of his scenes are lively, and the 
whole has an agreeable trait of nationality. We therefore, feel little 
doubt that Escosura, whom we deem highly meritorious, were it only 
for opening a new career to Spanish writers, is capable of very great 
impprve'ment, and of rising to considerable celebrity as a novelist by study 
and practice. ' * 

The story of his present work is of the very beginning of the 1 2tb 
century, and founded upon the fierce dissentions between Urraca 
Queen of Castile and Leon, and ber second husband Alfonso tbeRateler, 
King of Arragon. Of the use our author has made of this subject, we 
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,«need only say that the hero, Don Goin^z, Conde de Candespina, had 
loved Donna Urraca prior tp her unfortunate second marriage, and bmn 

^ recommended, although unsuccessfully, by the assembled nobility of the 
kingdom, IjAlfoiJso VI. — called, we know not why, Alfonso yil.— o/ 
Castile and^eon, as a husbai>^ for his heiress, Urraca, more agreeable 
than a foreign!^ to her future subjects. During her marriage with the 
King of Aragon, Don Gomez serves her faithfully an*l zealously, re- 
peatedly delivering her from Don Alfonso’s tyranny, but conceals his 
undying passion, until after her divorce, on the plea of consanguhiity, 
wlien be contends for her love with Don Pedro, Conde de Lara, who 
had not waited for the sentence that made his suit lawful, to seek the 
Queen’s hand by flattering her vanity. 

An extract or two, may enable the reader to appreciate the merit of 
our noble Spanish novelist’s execution, and we think the following 
scene, one of his best, as happily illustrating the levity and vanity of 
the queen. The Conde de Candespina has, with a very few assistants, 
surprised the Aragonese c&stle in which Donna Urraca was, with a 
favourite maid of honour, Leonor Guzman, kept prisoner by her hus- 
band, — who sought to an*ogate to himself all authority in her hereditary 
dominions ; — the Conde had released the queen, and wit[^^HJ^lRBP“’»!siil 
and secrecy escorted her safely to the very frontiers of Castile. The 
party halts for the last time in an Aragonese village. 

** The house that appeared the least miserable was selected, and, without 
further ceremony, Don Gomez sent its master orders to receive the Queen, 
not even announcing her exalted dignity. The plebeians were then accus- 
tomed to submit voluntarily or perforce to the will of the nobles, who issued 
their orders at the point of the spear, and did notVonder at their exactions. 
Accordingly, the Aragonese peasant expressed no repugnance to aflbrding the 
hospitality thus courteously solicited. He showed his guests into what was 
culled a suioon, in which no furniture was seen beyond a coarse deal table, a 
few henclies of the same material, and a large leather chair, that was evi- 
dently the oldest atid iiiosc respectable occupant of the place. In this saloon 
was an alcove, containing a bed, perfectly in keeping with th§ rest of the fur- 
niture, and destine!! fur Donna Urraca. 

The Queen, upon entering tliis miserable hut, cast a glance around her, 
and a deep sigh told how much she niis^d the splendour of a court. The 
Conde understood her, but, unable to remedy a single discomfort, lie deemed 
it wise to say nothing upon such subjects. Engrossed by bis plan respecting 
Don Hernando’s mission, he scarcely waited till she had seated herself, when 
he bent his knee before her, and besought her permission to prefer a petition. 
Having obtained it, lie set forth, clearly hut concisely, the necessity that ex- 
isted for soliciting the aid of the Senor de Najara, to escort her to Burgos^ 
where Don Alfonso’s.partisans bore sway. The Queen listened to his discourse 
with evident signs of impatience, and then said, * Never should 1 have 
believed, that the Queen of Castile would be reduced to beg the aid of her 
vassals.’ ^ Your highness/ returned Don Gomez, * has not understd^d^^^ssur^ 
ediy by my fault, what I meant to say. There,is no question of youi^gh- 
ness’s begging any one’s aid, but of your condescending to annoufice your 
arrival in your own dominions to the Senor de N^ijara ; an honour which will 
pledge tliat cavalier to your defence.’ — ‘And how, Conde, do I chance to 
need his help ? Have I not plenty of vassals in Castile as noble, as pow- 
erful, and as bold as he?' — Nobles there are in Castile, Senora,many, and 
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very powerful; but^ I grieve tasaVy not all perhaps*. • . .*^'1 understand you. 
You fear that they may adhere to the King qf Aragon in preference to their 
natural Queen. Whilst they believed me his lawful wife, whilst I was 
absent, they may perhaps have submitted to Don Al£)nso. ^^ut when I 
present myself, trust mo, Conde, there vyill not be a singif one who will 
not follow my standard.’ — ^ So it should be ; so 1 would^ have it, but dare 
not rely upon itc being so. — At least let your highness be assured that it were 
imprudent to present yourself before Burgos, without'a stronger escort than 
that which now attends you / — * How odd you arc, Conde ! Do you think the 
forde with which yon undertook to snatch me from the power of my enemies 
inadequate to escort me in my own dominions?* 

Donna Leonor, who was present at tliis conversation, perceived the just- 
ness of the Conde*s views; but saw, at the same time, tliat it was useless to 
contend against the Queeii*s vanity; and that, unless the affair could lie pre- 
sented to her under a totally different light, she would never consent to that 
which was indispensable to her own interest. A happy eypedieiit suddenly 
occurred to her, and, at the risk of incurring a sharp ^^eproof, she ventured to 
mix in the conversation, saying to the Queen; — ‘ If your highness would per- 
mit me . . . — * How, Leonor, do you too mistrust the loyalty of my vassals?’ 
— * No, Senora,’ returned the dextrous court favourite; * so far from it, I 
hold the Conde’s fears to be wholly unfounded.*—^ Donna Leonor!* exclaimed 
cLjT'OoniN^ provoked to see the lady in waiting thus spontaiieonsiy oppose his 
judicious plan; ‘Donna Leonor, have you maturely consideied . • . ‘Let 
her speak;’ said the Queen interrupting him. ‘ Go on, Leonor; let us see if 
you can convince tlii^ good raAr/Z/ero/— ‘ I cannot think it necessary/ s>aid 
Leonor, ‘even to refute the fears which the Conde de Cundespiiui’s unhouiuJed 
zeal hasted him to conceive. His lordship will pardon me if I think him wholly 
in error, I am much mistaken if there he a single noble in Castile who is 
not ready to sacrifice himself for the charms of Donna Urraca.* — ‘ Not for my 
charms, since I boast rfone, but for my rights, assuredly .* — ^ Your high- 
ness speaks thus from modesty,’ pursued the lady; ‘hut at any rate, your 
highness cannot need the Senor de Najara’s troops for your protection \ 
nevertheless I should not hesitate to send for tliem.’ 

‘*The astonishment of the Queen and the Count, at this strange conclusion 
of Donna Leonor’s speech, cannot well he described. The first looked at her 
angrily, the secemd with admiration; but she, who had foreseen this, without 
giving them time to recollect themselves, went on as follows : 

“ ^If your highness will deign to listen to me agothcr minute, iny meaning 
will appear. I repeat that the Se^r de Najara’s tioops are unnecessary for 
your security ; hut does your highness think it bef>eems your high dignity to 
enter Burgos in the same litter with your only female nttejidant, without 
domestics, without more guards than eight or nine, assuredly valiant soldiers, 
but whose arms are still blood-stained, whose garments are covered with 
dust r 

“• In very truth, Leonor, you are in the right, and I will send to the Sefior 
de Nfijara to come and escort us to our Castilian capital. Write the letter, 
Conde, and I will sign it ; hut take care to express, that the motive of our 
summons is that suggested by Beonor, and not the slightest distrust of the 
loy^/-(ff* our vassals.’” 

' We have not room for much more, but will add a short specimen of 
one of our author's more bustling scenes. The Queen has, by her own 
}||q;)ni(lence, again fallen into her husband's power, and two of her most 
ieiwus adherents, Don Hernando de Olea and Don Diego de 'N^jara.^ 
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who have been seized with her, are confin^ed together in prison. We 
extract the manner of their escape. 

“ The gacl||?rs hav^ been charged to visit the prison frequently, in order to 
prevent the c^,ptives from forcing the iron bars of tlieir window, or <}rganiz- , 
ing any other mode of escape. 'Blie last of these disagreeable visits, periodi* 
cally paid to our prisoners, took place after midnight. The gaolers then 
entered, each with his lantern, each armed with a sword and dagger; they 
firstieKumined the chamber, then each cautiously approached the bed of one 
of the captives, to ascertain that he really occupied it. This was the hour which 
the two caballtros selected for the execution of their hazardous enterprize. 

♦ • 

“ It was about one o’clock in the morning, when a boarse sound of keys 
and bolts announced the approacli of the gaolers: the heavy door creaked 
upon its hinges, and the pale, scanty light of the lanterns illumined the 
chamber. The bseaihing of the two prisoners was equal and heavy, and the 
most acute observer could not have guessed that they were awake, and strug- 
gling between hope and fear. , 

“ ^ Tliey sleep,’ said the Castilian to the Aragonese gaoler. — * Would 
it were for ever!* returned he. — ‘Silence, lest they wake and hear.’ — 

‘ What should they liear? Don’t you hear liow Don Diego snores?*— ‘ Per- 
hap<i,' rejoined the first, without interrupting his examination 
ment; ‘ perhaps your wishes may be quickly fulfilled.’ — ‘Oh! Oh ! so that* .. 
— ‘Tis said they will be treated as they deserve’ — meaning beheaded. — ‘Pre- 
cisely.’ — ‘Dogs!' Hernando was about to exclaim, hut^fortunately restrained 
iiimself. — ‘Tlie sooner the better,’ subjoined the gaoler. And now, having 
completed their examination of the dungeon, they, according to custom, placed 
their lanterns on the ground, and each approached the bed of a prisoner. * * • 
Tiie two gaoler.s, satisfied that their prisoners were asleep, turned their backs 
to the lieds, to resume their lanterns and depart. &ut at this instant both 
gentlemen sprang upon them, with unparalleled celerity, and strongly 
grasping their throats, hrought ihe.m to the ground before they could speak a 
word, or recover from the alarm of so sudden and unexpected ^ assault. 

‘ Utter an Oh ! and thou art dead, wretch,’ said Hernando to the Aragonese 
gaoler, placing his knee upon his breast, and threatening him with his own 
dagger, which as w^ll as his cutlass he had just snatched from him; whilst 
Don Diego hehi his opponent under equal subjection, telling him in a calm 
voice, that he must not stir if he wished to live. ‘ All resistance is useless, 
slaves,’ said Don Diego. ‘Ye are already ^lisarmed, and under any circum- 
stances we are more than a match for you,’ ^ * ‘Keep you that one 

under control,’ he added; ‘ and as for you, friend, get up and undress your- 
self with all dispatch, if you would not try the temper of your own dagger.^ 

“ The confounded and trembling gaoler obeyed, and when he had finished, 
Don Diego again threw him ijpi>n the ground, where he tied his hands and 
feet with the sheets of his bed, and stopped his mouth with a cloth, so that ha 
could neither move nor call for help. 

♦ * • ^ 

“When both gaolers were thus stripped and secured, Don Hernaii^o^arid 
Don Diego disguised themselves in their apnarek not forgetting their^inris,. 
and still less the hunch of keys borne by onerof tliem. Then, each taking. up 
a ready prepared and concealed bundle, they issued from tlieir dungeon, fer- 
vently recommending themselves to the protection ot God, and closing the 
doors with all the precautions usually employed to insure their own safe 
custody by the gaolers, whose parts they were now to play. 

• H H 2 
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“Neither Hernando nor Diego liad seen more of tlie prison they inhabited, 
than their own apartment, exospt upon the day tliey were brought thithei. 
But the impression tlien made upon them was sufficient to enable them, 
aided by the lights they bore, and walking very cautiously, to re^li the guard 
room in which lay the soldiers wrapt in untroubled sleep. crossed it, 

unchalltnged by the sentry, who from thwa* dtess believed /^em to be the 
gaolers, and issued forth into the street/’ r" 

It were too Tong to relate the lucky accident which, enabling them to 
quit the town and reach the Conde de Candespina’s camp, finally 
crowns their bold attempt with success. 


Art. XII . — Leben wid Denkwurdijfkeiten Johann Matthias Reichsgrafen 

von der l^hulenbu^^g^ Fcldmarshalls in Diensten der Hepublik V enedig. 

Aus Original Quellen. 2 vol. 8vo. » 

The author of this work, who is supposed to be a staff-officer of 
rank, has been enabled to communicate a great variety of new' and in- 
teresting information on the subject of his memoir, having been enabled 
archives of the family of Schiilenburg and the Austrian 
Archivio diplornatico of Milan, from which he has collected an extensive 
correspondence with princes, statesmen, generals, and literati, as well 
as many original reports of his campaigns and battles, together with 
letters from eminent cotemporaries. Count Schulenburg first served 
in the Brunswick army, on the Ilhine, and in Flanders (1088 — 1693); 
then as French major-general, in Italy (1098 — 1702); next as general 
of the king of Poland and the elector of Saxony, in the upper Pala- 
tinate of Swabia, against the French; in Poland, against Charles Xlf, 
of Sweden (1077 — 1700); in the Netherlands, against the field-mar- 
shals of Louis XIV. from 1709 to 1711. We need only mention the 
battles of Franstadt and Clissom; the action and celebrated retreat of 
Punitz; the essay on the treachery of Patkul; the battles of Oude- 
narde and Malplaquet ; and, lastly, the sieges of‘ Lille, Douay, Tournay, 
and Mons, to show at once the information which historians must de- 
rive from these communications of a well-informed eye-witness. There 
are many interesting particulafs respecting Charles XII. of Sweden, 
Augustus the Strong of Poland, Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the 
Duke of Marlborough. During and after these campaigns. Count 
Schnlenbur^ was employed in various diplomatic negociations, respect- 
ing which his own letters, chiefly in the French language, furnish va- 
luable information. 

The second part of the General’s life begins with the year 1715, 
when be entered the Venetiaq army as field-marshal. Having ren- 
deredjjtighly important services to the republic, both in war and peace, 
thctf^^n^ of Venice resolved to confer on him the dignity of field- 
marshal for his life, with man^ honours and distinctions such as they 
never gave to any other foreigner and Protestant. He died at Verona 
on the 14ih of March, 1747, at the age of 85„ 
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MISCl^LLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

N(». XXXII. 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgian press, thou^iji very active, is chiefly employed in reprinting 
French works, and tliat almost as soon as tliey are pu4)libhe*d at Paris. There 
have even been instances of the puhlication of a work or part of it at Brussels, 
before it had appeared at Paris. This was the case wirh Lamartine’s Travels 
in the East; a Brussels bookseller having published the first volume sepa- 
rately before thc*whole^was leady at Paris. A^ain, the sixth edition of the 
Dictionary of the French Academy was published at Brussels on the 3d of 
Deceml>er, the same day as at 'Paris. The Brussels edition is in two volumes, 
in small 4to. and costs 2G francs, beiufi; 40 per cent, cheaper than the Paris 
edition. The Belgian journals speak in the hii»hest terms of the beauty and 
conectness of this edition, and extol the bookseller ff>r the speed^|ijydi«i 2 y|ii^i 
he has executed this literary piracy. We have not yet seen either the Pans 
or Biusscis edition, hut we have met with sonie remarks in a German paper, 
in which this dictionary is called a new specimen of J'rench superflcialness ; 
as an instiince of whicli it quotes the explanation of the word Cut, which is 
defined to be “ an animal that catches mice.” 

Another French Dictionary is commenced under the title of Diction iiai re 
des Diciionnaires,” in two lurj»e volumes, 8vo, w lijch is to contain a great 
many terms not admitted into the Dictionary of the Academy. 

A Universal Geographical Diciionary is also announced, in two volumes, 
8vo. These last two dictionaries are to he published in numbers. 

M. A. Baron has publisiicd “The Military Poems of Aetiquity, or Cal- 
iiiuis and 'ryitiriis;** the Gieek text with a polyglot trunslatioii, prolegomena, 
coiiiinentaries, &c. dedicated to the king. 

M. Fetis has published the second volflme of bis Biograp/iie universe lie 
(ies Alusicirns.^' Nearly 400 pages are taken up by the letter B, which is 
known to be llie most voluminous in biographical dictionaries. Among tlie 
lives are those of Baen, (query, Bach ?) Baillot, Beethoven, Berriot, Buiel* 
dier, &c. 

M. Ph. Vandermneleii is about to publish a Map of the Environs of Brus- 
sels, ill nine shcet.s, on a scale of one metre to ten thousand inches. 

■■ — • 

A Society of Bililinpliilists has heeii formed at Mods, who pui<fM||^ab. 
lisinii); intniiied literary and historical documents, and to reprint trelNises 
which have heconie extremely rare ; alv%'ays Preferriiif; in botli cases what is 
especially interesting to Mons or Hninaiilt. Tlie luiniher of memVters is 
limited to twenty-live. The first iniiuher of its publication, which has just 
appeared, coiisis’ts entirely oT a MS. of lOHl, hitherto inediied, treating of 
the goveriimetit of Iluinault subsequently to the death of the Archduke 
Albert, on the 3Sd of July, 1631 . * 
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M . Dewastnes Pletiiickx has j^ast commenced the publication of a series of 
original designs intended to represent “ The Physiognomy of Society in 
Europe from the 14th century to our times," by M. Madure. . 

^ i. • . 

It is now decided that Belgium is to ^ave (or rather iff already has) 

four Universities, two of which only are supported by/the government, 
namely, those of Ghent and Liege. The ancient University of Louvain is 
suppressed; hut the magistrates of that city have made an arrangement 
wiil)»the archhish(»p of Alulines and the other prelates of Belgium, for esta- 
blishing at Louvain the new Catholic University, lately founded with the 
sanction of the Pope. The fourth is the free Ui\iversity of Brussels founded 
by private individuals.* We should suppose that four Universities for so 
small a country were three too many. 


FRANCE.. 

A new volume of Poems by M. Victor Hugo has appeared under the title 
of “ Chants du Crtpuscule, The volume contains some pieces whicli have 
published in the journals, such as the ode a la Colonnc^ another 
to Napoleon II. The style of the new pieces seems to he veiy ditferent from 
that of the aiithoi’s preceding works. A French critic says on the subject, 
There is sutneihing s^traiige in so rapid a revolution in the manner of a 
poet, especially in a manner so strongly characterized as that of Victor Hugo.’’ 


In the sitting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 30th of November, M. 
Brochant exhibited a general geological map of France, and read u memoir 
pointing out the operations winch he used as a basis for the construction of 
the map. The map is on a scale of Messrs. Elie de Beaumont and Du- 

fresnoy were associated with M. Brochant in the .sur\eys, (S:c. for the com- 
position of this map. Tlie engraving is not yet completed, the copy shown 
to the Academy being an unhnislied proof. 


The historical Congress, which we mentioned in our l^Tst Number, met at 
Paris on the 15th of November; and in all its sittings, the last of which was 
on the 15th of December, many interesting questions were discussed. "J’lic 
Journal of the Proceedings will probably be published hefore we go to press. 
We do not find in the notices published in the French papers,^the names of 
any foreign literati. We begin to be apprehensive that these periodical meet- 
ings of literati of different nations will fall into discredit by their too great 
frequency. 


Some years ago a bookseller at Orleans bought, at the sale of a private 
library, a valuable copy of the edition of Cicero, published in 1555, hy Ch. 
Stephej^%r^« The margins are enriched with above 4000 corrections, written by 
H. S^^^j^ens and another learned man, who is distinguished merely hy the name 
of John, perhaps J. Scapula,^ This book seems to be intended us the basis of 
a new edition, probably that which H. Stephens mentions in his 
tiones ia quemplurimos locos CiceroniSf' which never appeared. We liear 
that the bookseller, who gave twenty francs foi it, will not sell it under 
IfiOO francs. 
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A letter from Morlaix to the editor of a Journal of Nantes, says, M. 
Delaville-Marque, of the school of Chartres, Son of the deputy, has just dis- 
covered in a church on the mountains', amidst old account books, the poems 
of our anciint bard^Quin Clan, which have been long sought for in vain, and 
of which we had only some fragments. They were written in B^-Bretoiy 
(the Celtic lai^guage), and are of^he fifth or sixth century. He is the Merlin 
of the country, ilhnot Merlin himself/^ ^ 

About a year ago, a warm discussion was raised among the French anti- 
quaries on certain Latin inscriptions found at Nerac, in which mention was 
made of a liberal constitution under tlie Romans in Gaul, a subject on which 
history is absolutely silent.* Many unsuspecting persons were heartily glad to 
learn that their ancestors, the Gauls, had in their time enjoyed the blessings 
of a constitution, and were not the servile vassals of the Romans: but the 
learned critics laughed at their credulity. The town would fain have retained 
the honour of jhe discovery of such important documents, and the mayor 
zealously advocated tlie genuineness of those inscriptions. The ancient stones 
were conveyed to the Museum of Toulouse, but the Antiquarian Society of 
that city resolved in a paroxysm of critical enthusiasm to throw them away* 
It is a singular circumstance tliat the fabricator, who must have taken a great 
deal of pains to consummate the joke, has not been detected y neither does 
it appear vihat motive he could have had for the forgery, 
himself at the expense of his fellow-townsmen. 

The French Academy of Sciences has adjudgec^ one of the Monthyon 
prizes for the present year to the Vjcomte de Villeneuve Bargemont, ® 

work on the Nature and Causes of Pauperism in France and Burope, which 
was rcvic^ved in our 29th number. 


M. Silvestre, of Paris, is preparing for publication the following curious pro- 
ductions of ancient Frencli iiterature: — “ La Chanson dcRoland,'' now first pub- 
lished from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, by M. Francisque Micliel, 
8vo. ; Cialfridi de Monumeta Vila Merlini, edited conjointly by M. Michel 
and Mr. Thomas Wright, of London, 8vo. ; « Cy commence uu toiracle de 
nostre dame de Berthe^, feme du roy Pepin, qui ly fu changee et puis la retrouva, 
(black letter), nqw first published from the MS. in the Royal Library of 
France by M. Michel, 8vo.; ‘‘ Le Mysicre de S. Crespin et S. Cres|^iiieii, 
from the inedited MS. in the Royal Library, by M. Michel, Roman 

de Robert le Diable,” now first publislifd from MSS. in the Royal pbrary 
bv M. Trcbuiien, 4to., with wood-cuts, after the miniatures; Bibliotheca, 
Anglo-Saxonica el Gothica, 8vo.; Le Tracas dc la Foire de Pr^, rej^inied 
from the Rouen edition of 1620, 12mo.; Le Voyage du pays Sainct Patnx, 
auquel lieu on voit les peines de purgatoire, et aussi les 
a facsimile reprint from the Lyons bluck-letter edition of 1506, 4lo. with 

woodcuts. 

The antiquarian and historical publications of France are pr^<^ing^with 
great spirit. The first volume is just published of M. Michel s of 

chronides and other original and unpu^lishfd documents, relatinf^o the 
reigns of William the Conqueror aud his sons, a book extremely valuable and 
interesting to Englishmen. It forms an octavo volume, and contains large 
portions of the Norman, Metrical Chronicles of Ceoffry Gaiip^ of an 
Lonymous continuator of the Brut, of Peter de Langtoft, of Ben, nt de 
Sainte-More, and an Extract from a metrical Life of King Edward the Con- 
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lessor. The second volume will ^ontain the Latin lives of Hereward^ of Earl 
Walcheof and liis wife Judith, and of Harold, with nn early Latin poem on 
the battle of Hastings, and the Diet de Guillaume (FAngleterref by Clir6tien 
de Troyes. At the end of this curious collection will ke addect complete 
L^deaes ard Glossaries. 

___ 

The Commissiop Historique is also proceeding vigorous!^ in its labours. 
Copies of its publications are shortly expected, and shall be duly noticed by 
us. M. Guizot, who is preparing a report to the king on the subject, Ims 
appointed Thomas Wright, B. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, English 
correspondent of the Commission. 


M. Raynonard, one of the first scholars of Europe, and well known for his 
work on the Poems and Language of the Troubadours, published in the years 
— 1821, with the title of "Choix des Poesies originales de Trouba- 
dours,” has be^n ever since engaged on a work w'hich he calls “Nouveau 
Choix des Poesies originales des T^^oubadours.” Like'the preceding, it will 
consist of six volumes, 8vo., of which the 3rd to the 5th inclusive will he «jc- 
cupied by a Dictionary of the Homaiie Language, or Language of the Trou- 
badours, compared with the other languages of Latin Europe. The second 
volume, being the commencement of the Dictionary, is Just published, and 
furaialiOTltt^irjng evidence of the extent and depth of the author’s learning. 


Frbre, of Rouen, has ^ust published a very curious old French mysterv of 
Robert the Devil, and he has in the press a translation of Sir Francis l^il- 
grave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. The same publisher has announced nn 
edition of Wace's “ Brut,” to match that author’s “ Roman de Rou,” the 
first volume of which is to appear about the middle of January. 


GERMANY. 

The Book Catalogue of the Leipzig Michaelmas fair announces 3164 woiks, 
partly new, partly new editions, maps, &c. In the Easter Catalogue there 
were 3767, making* together 6931. Among them are books ^nd pamphlets on 
scientific and miscellaneous subjects: in the German language, 2800; in an- 
cient languages, 208; in foreign living languages, 176; novels, 164; plays, 
32; maps and charts, terrestrial and astronomical, 84 ; 178 traiislutiuns from 
foreign languages, (of which 58 are novels); and 199 periodicals. 


Neff, of Stuttgart, has announced a German translation of the eight 
Treatises written for the premiums bequeathed for the purpose by the late 
Earl of Bridgewater. Dr. Hauff, editor of the Morgenblatt, is named as one 
of the translators. 


The house of Hallberger, of Stuttgart, has produced two volumes of a work 
which isj^MSfiessed, we know not with what truth, to be written by Prince 
Piickle^Muskau, under the ti(Je of “ Vorletzter Weitgaiig von Semilasso. 
Traum und Wachen. Aus den Papieren des Verstorlienen.” These two 
volumes, which were published in September and to be followed in a few 
weeks by a third, comprehend the Author’s Travels in Europe, and the 
succeeding ones will contain his observations on Africa. 
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Creuzbauer, of Karlsruhe and Leipzig, has commenced a picturesque work, 
^titled, ** Die Klassischen Stellen der Schweiz und deren Haupt-Orte in 
Originalansiditen dargestellt/' It will be completed in 24 monthly parts, 
royal 8vo., eaAh containing 3 engravings on steel, by II. Winkles, from drawings 
by G. A. Muller, and a descriptive text by the veteran Heinrich Zschiukke. 

In 1824, Hcinrfth Meyer published the first portion of hij History of the 
Fine Arts among the Ancients, which related only to Greece. The continua- 
tion of that excellent work, which was ready for the press at the time of his 
death, in October, 1832, is announced for publication, under the superintend- 
ence of M. Itiemer, librarian to the Grand Duke of Weimar, by the title of 

Heinrich Meyer's GeschicliCe der bildenden Kunst bei den Gricchen und 
Ruinern.^* It is the result of many yeaiV researches aftd observations, which 
suggested themselves whilst he was engaged in editing Winkelinann^s Works 
jointly with P'ernow and Schulze. Meyer was not eminent merely as an artist 
and a scholar : he^was a genuine philanthropist. In his last will, lyter deduct- 
ing a few legacies, he left the whole remainder of his property, amounting to 
about 33,000 dollars, to the poor of Weimar. The interest of that sum is now 
applied to the relief of the poor*of Weimar at their own homes, by supplying 
them in illness with medicines, and with medical and every other kind of 
attendance which they stand in need of. The Grand-Duchess takes upon 
herself the chief direction of this useful charity. .'v ^ 

Scheible, of Stuttgart, is publishing in numbers a History of the American 
War, by the title of Befreiungs Kampf der Nordan^rikanischen Siaaten,’^ 
with Lives of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and Kosziuszko, by Dr. 
Eisner. It will be completed in six numbers, containing nine engravings on 
steel, chiefly portraits. 


Scheible, of Leipzig, has commenced in the same form, Martin Luther, 
seiii Lebcn und Wirken,” by Dr- C. F.G.Stana, to consist of from six to eight 
parts, forming a volume of about 80 sheets, with seven steel engravings; and 
also “ Der Dreissigjahrige Krieg, und die Helden desselben, Gustav Adolph 
uud Wallenstein," by Dr. C. A. Mebold, in eight monthly parts, to form two 
volumes, with six steel engravings. ^ 

• ' 

Liesching, of Stuttgart, has also announced a Life of Martin Luther, by 
Gustav Pfizer, in four parts, to form an 8vo. volume of about fifty sheets, with 
four engravings on steel. ^ 


F. C. J. Schiitz has just published the second volume of the Select Corres- 
pondence of his father, C. G. Schiitz, who was for nearly half a century the 
editor of the Halle Allgemeine Litteratur Zeitung, which contains letters from 
about two hundred of the most eminent literati and poets of Germany. 
A third volume, containing his life, will complete the work, the general title 
of which is, Christian Gottfried Schiitz; Darstellung seines Lebens, Cha- 
rakters, und Verdienste, nebst ciner AuswaW aus seinen littcrarischen Brief- 
wcchsel.^’ 


The first part of Dr. Jager’s work, Ueber die fossilen Saugethiere, welche 
in Wiirteniherg aufgefuiideii worden sind,^^ has appeared, in folio, with nine 
plates. It is to be completed in two parts. 
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Thorwaldsen’s model for th55 monument intended to be erected at Mentz, 
in honour of Guttenberg, the inventor of printings has been sent to Paris, 
where it is to be cast in bronze by Crogatier. It is expected to be placed in 
its final destination in September or October, 1836. e ' 

, 

The King of Bavaria has forbidden the soliciting of snbscriptiona to the 
works of foreign booksellers by persons not belonging to the trade in liis 
dominions.. The following publications have been prohibited in that country: 
« Au*delit du lihiii,’' by Lermiuier; Coup d’ceil sur la politique suivie 
depuis 1815, par les Gouvernemens Altemands et la Diete Germnnique^ 
Par un AlJemand.^ Die neuesten Bondestags-I^scbliisse, herausgegeben von 
der Geseiischafc Germania, No. !• 

The third volume of the Lexicon Arabico-Latinum# by G. Will. Freytag, 
has been published at Halle, by Schwentsclike, who announces that, the fourth 
and last vofume of this important work will certauily bef* published within 
a year, which he is able to promise, because the whole of the manuscript is in 
his hands. 

Messrs. Reichenbach, at Leipzig, are publishing in three volumes, the lice- 
sacy Hmitasiis and the Correspondence of K. L.. von Kiiebei, edited by K. A. 
Varnhagen von £nse, and Th. Muiidt. This work will doubtless contain 
a great deal of interesting matter, in the letters of almost all the eminent 
German writers of the last fifty years or more; the first volume is pub- 
lished, and contains Knebel^s Life by Mundt, Knebers Pt>ems, and tlie Letters 
of their Highnesses Charles Augustus Grand Duke, and Amelia and Louise, 
Duchess and Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar; F. II. Einsiedel's and Cliarles 
Dalberg’s Letters to Knebel. The remainder of the Correspondence will fill 
the second and great part of the third volume, and the whole will be pub- 
libbed before the end of the year. 


The works of J. £. Ridinger, whose unrivalled etchings of animals have 
always enjoyed the highest reputation, not only in Germany, but in foieign 
countries, have become so extremely scarce and dear, that we are glad to see 
an advertisemeht of the Bibliographische Institut, in Hildi)urgluiusen, an- 
nouncing that it is in possession of the original plates, which are in excellent 
condition, and will publish them in monthly parts, each containing from four 
to eight plates, in imperial folio, vf. the very moderate price of about 35. Gd* 
per number. 


M. Hahn, at Hanover, has published the first part of a highly important 
geological work,^* Die Versteinerungen des Norddeutschen Oolitheii Gebirges,’’ 
i. e. The Petrifactions of the Oolite Mountains of the North of Germany, by 
Fred. Ad. Roemer. The first number contains 12 lithographic plates in 4to. 
The work wilt be completed in three numbers, representing nearly 500 species 
of petrifactions, with a geologicaHntroduction. 

X^^^saine house has published Monumenta Germanise Ilistorica, from the 
year 500 to 1500, under the*^auspices of the Society for publishing the Sources 
of the Affairs of Germany in the Micklle Ages, edited by Dr. Geo. 11. Pei tz, 
tool. iu. being the first volume of the laws of Germany in the Middle Ages. 


Schwentsclike & Son,*^ in Ilalle, have Just published Corpus Reforhiatorum, 
vol. i* edit. C. G. Brettschneider, containing the 1st vol. of the works of 
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Philip Melancthon, in 4to. pages cU. and 1130, one vol. to be published 
annually, and to subscribers price only four rixMullars. 

The great! Encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber, since it has been divided 
into three sections, proceeds with rather a letter prospect of being brought , 
to a conclusion before all the origftal subscribers shall be dead. Of tne toMt 
section, containin| the letters A to G, the 96th part xspublis^d; of the 
second section, II to N, the 12th part, and of the third section, O to Z, the 
6th part, in all 44 parts; but we fear, from the progress that ewh section has 
made, that the whole when completed will be of enoruious uulk| and expen- 
sive far beyond the means of the generality of readers; for we find in an 
advertisement of Brockhausi the publisher, in which articles of each section 
contained in their last published volumes are particalarly recommended to 
notice, that all those in the first section are under the letter D, tboM of the 
second all in G, and those of the third all in O, so that the first section in 26 
parts has got aboythalf way, the second, in parts, only through two letter^ 
and the third, in 6 part;^ not through one letter of the alphabet. 

A history of the House of Hhbsburg to the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., by Prince Edward Maria Lichnowsky, in 10 vols. 8vo. is annoiinced 
by Schaumburg in Vienna. 


A Translation of Dr. Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures, by Dr. A. Die*- 
munn, lias been published at Vienna. ^ 

A Traiihlalion of M. Montgomery Martin’s excellent work on the British 
Colonics, by Dr. Paul Fritscli, is announced. 

Two or three German journals have accounts from Oporto of the end of 
September, aiiiioiinciiig a very important and interesting discovery, which we 
shall be very glad to see confirmed. -Oporto, 29 Sept. 

“ A young German army physician has discovered in a 
a comulete copy of the nine books of the Phoenician History of Philo- 
BybliuJ, which L translated into Greek from the 

It is properly a ckronicle of the town of ,he IdJwJJ 

alliance w ith Sidoii, and in the sequel 

of these cities is very circumstantially relied. , j ot^uoied bv 

cities, people, or dynasties neglected, or Ae coasts of the islands occupied 

Phoenicuin colonies^ The eighth hook is particularly 

of all the troops, war chariots, and ships of .each town, and of each of t^ 
many dependeift colonies. Only the colonies in Spam we« >“^Pend«t . 

allowed 1.0 persons from the mother L 

merchants from Tyre.” (Another letter adds that it will be puWisnea in 

Germany.) 

The University of Gottingen has received a 
books from Dr. Velthausen in 

is with them a very large and acc urate map of 4ie Chinese Empwe. 

nr Menzel whose Essay on German Literature was reviewed in our 31st 

Ae liteTry Review attached to the Morgenblatt, but whose violent and e*- 
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travagant opinions caused a ^separation between them. Dr. Gutzkow and 
some other young men, aping the ultra-radical associations of Lajeune France 
and La giovine llaHa^ resolved to set up a Junges Deutschland, and to pub- 
lish a German Review, the focus from which their docrines sHould spread. 
But th^ enterprise has been stifled in the birth. Dr. Ldwenthal, a bookseller 
at Mannheim, has been deprived of his licence, and prosecuted for publishing 
a novel by Gut^ow, entitled, “ Wally, die Zweiflerin,’’ wRich has been con- 
demned as scandalously immoral and dangerous. The governments of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Brunswick, and others, have prohibited all works, great or small, 
written wholly or in part hy Gutzkow, H. Laube, Dr. Wienbarg, Th. Miuidt, 
** they having avowedly associated for the purpose of' attacking the Christian 
religion j morality^ and all existing institutions^ ** 


F. Fleischer in Leipzig has just published Testamentiim Novum Graece. 
Recensuit Dr. L. M. A. Scholz, vol. ii. lio., which corftpletes this important 
work. 


On the 17ih November, died, at Dresden, Karl August Biirtiger, Aulic 
Councillor to the King of Saxony, Director of'Studies at the Ritter Akadenne 
at Dresden, and Keeper of the Royal Museums of antique maibles and of 
Meiigs^s casts. Mr. Bdttiger was celebrated not only in Germany hut through- 
<y{t EiiMpe as one of the most eminent archaeologists of the age. Born in 
1760 at Reichenbacb, in Saxon Voigtiand, he studied at Leipzig, and was 
appointed in 1784 master of the public school at Guhen. 11c was after- 
wards, for a short tiine^ director of the gymnasium at Bautzen, whence he 
removed to Weimar, where, through Herder’s recommendation, he became in 
1791 director of the gymnasium of that town, and consistorial councillor. In 
1804 he preferred the offer of a situation made to him by his own srivereign to 
an appointment at Berlin, and from this period till his death he constantly re- 
sided at Dresden, actively engaged in literary pursuits, and in the peiform- 
ance of his oflBcial duties. For the following sketch of tlie character of this 
distinguished scholar and writer we are indebted to a highly valued iVieiul, who 
knew him well, and maintained a regular correspondence with him : 

Bdttiger had a prodigious memory; whatever he read lie retained, and 
could readily turn to whenever he wished. Nut only were the more familiar 
classics impresseli on his memory, but also those which are less read. He 
recited whole odes of Pindar (for instance) and would tell Vhcilier a particu- 
lar quotation was taken from that or any other author, or not. Tins teim- 
ciousness of memory made him keqp no notes. He says so himself in his 
preface to his Ideen zur Kunstmythologie. He knew where he first found a 
particular fact, and bad only to turn to ilie book he wanted, itpd this was 
generally at hand in his large and well selected library, lie was a powerful 
speaker, and able at a moment’s warning to hold forth most learnedly and 
pleasantly on any subject; and when he spoke on archaeology, classical litera- 
ture, or the arts, an auditor, unacquainted with him, supposed it to he a set 
speech prepared beforehand. Ideas crowded on him ; he was never at a loss 
for words, nor did he ever repeat himself. In this he was much assisted by 
a fine, strong voice, and a manly, yortly figure, though, to be sure, he would 
often^wliCff peaking, close his eyes, they being very weak from unremiited 
studyr The now of bis ideas ^nd the command of language made him also 
one of the best letter-writers of flie age. So full of interesting matter, so 
nervous the style, so entertaining were his letters always, that we will hazard 
an opinion, which will be confirmed by bisintimat^Triends, that the publica- 
tion of his letters (and they would amount to a good many volumes) would 
alone secure his fame. The curious on this subject may be referred to a few 
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of Bcittiger’s letters lately published, (some against his consent), in the Bio- 
graphy of Schiitz. The great interest taken*in his correspondence by all 
whom he favoured with it, made them willingly overlook his indifferent band- 
wrinng, uhifh was j||ways well worth deciphering. Though he published 
some regular works, to be more particularly alluded to hereafter, yet be was ^ 
more in the habit of writing detached critiques and observations, the collection 
of which, it may be safely affirmed, will be hailed not only in Germany, but 
by classical scholars, antiquarians, artists, and the curious in general, all over 
the'c^ivilized world. His learned son, of whom more presently, or Prof.Sillig, 
of Dresden, or some other scholar, may be expecteci soon to announce tj;ieir 
intention to this effect. Ilis Ariistisches Notizenblattf which forms a com- 
panion to the Abendzeilungi ^rontains a treasure of antiquarian and artistical 
lore. That famous periodical, the Morgenblatt^ which has from the begin- 
ning maintained the first rank among its contemporaries, was undertaken by 
Cotta at Bdttiger’s suggestion, and it turned out a most capital speculation. 
The happy idea of tacking a Kumiblatt to it originated with Bdttiger, and 
much to his honour, fqj* previous to that paper the artists of (?ermany had 
no focus, no theatre whence to address the public. Bdttiger, from his pro- 
digious and multifarious crudithm, was the oracle of the German booksellers, 
who might he styled his prot^gf^s, his children; they constantly had recourse 
to his advice, for he was never at a loss as to the economy of a new periodi- 
cal or book ; his judgment as to its probable success was most unerrj|{ig. It 
ougtu not to be passed over in this place, that he had a peculiar knack oT 
suggesting a proper title to any new publication. In this he was roost happy, 
and you might call on him at any hour without giving offence. He was 
never denied, as is the case with so many other scholars, who, when once 
the thread of their ideas is broken, cannot re-assemble their thoughts. 
Bdtti>:or readily broke off and resumed his subject without grumbling at in- 
terruption, because his happy vein flowed on, and was not to be checked. 

Should he have left behind any memoranda respeetiiig bis life, they will be 
considered hy the German scholars as roost desirable relics, but more espe- 
cially his remarks on the years he passed at Weimar, a town considered justly 
for many years as the Athens of Germany. During his residence here Bocti- 
ger was most intimate with, and most valued by, Wieland, who, in various 
passages of his works, speaks with affection of him, and associated Bdttiger as 
his colleague iu editing the ‘‘Teutsche Merkur.'’ But he also was much at 
court, and lived mofc or less with Herder, Guthe, Bertuch, Schiller, Einsiedel, 
Knehel, Fichte, Schulz, Meyer, &c. Some of his letters are understood to be 
about to appear in Knebel’s Nachlass, of which one volume has been pub- 
lished. His eminence in Latin and Greet he has well authenticated. His 
knowledge of modern languages was far more extensive than is usual even 
in Germany, where good linguists are frequent. Bdttiger spoke and wrote 
French uncomnionly well, and was so sensible of the necessity of this accomr 
plishment that, in order to keep it up, he constantly spoke French to his wife. 

He was one of the best English scholars on the Continent, spoke it fluently, 
wrote it with a great degree of correctness, and was well acquainted with 
every English work of any note. He spoke also Italian fluently. Of Dutch^ 
Danish, &c., he possessed a very competent^knowledge. At Dresden, where 
he passed the latter years of his life, many English gentlemen mil^^kdiea 
made his acquaintance in his official capacity of^keeper of the MuseumSa At 
that famous and beautiful city, which is dtstinguished by the residence of 
a good many German authors of eminence ; Bdttiger was one of those scholars 
whom foreignersi of distinction visited in preference to others, for he was an 
ornament which will be greafly missed there. The eminent divines of that city, 
Reinhard (who was the occasion of his being transferred to Dresden), and 
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AtamoA, bad ft great value' for him. The numerous artists'of the same city» 
at the head of whom is the' famous Vogel von Vogelstein, (who drew tw 
portrait of Bottiger, whksh formed the frontispiece of a celebrated annual, 
the *' Uranus/* some ten years ago), all looked up to hue es the Iriend of their 
profesfion ; for, as the author of the popular'* NordischerNotisenblatt,*' above 
referied to, he had it in his power to do 4iem a great service by only a word 
or two in their favour. Versatility of talent was another if ait in the character 
of this eitntorainary man. Thus either from choice, or with the view of sub- 
etftntial benefit, he some years ago turned his attention to the statistics of 
commerce, and to that portion of public economy relating to it. He soon 
mastered this branch of sciePce, seemingly so foreign to the pursuits and 
taste of nn archeologist, as appear^ from his celebrated '‘Messberichte”in the 

Aligemeitie Zeitungii* These papers, which were uncommonly clever, ap- 
peared to those unacquainted with their author to be written by a man thoroughly 
versed and perhaps engaged in the affairs of trade OKid commerce. All the 
principal commodities that were brought to the great German fairs of Leipzig 
and Frankmrt passed in review, and were acoompanirid with remarks on their 
manufacture, which Bottiger must have collected from conversations and cor- 
respondence with mercantile men and manufacturers, that must have taken 
op much of his time. He gave the wh9le history of the fairs in a most in- 
structive and amusing manner, and appeared to be thoroughly acquainted 
|ritb the mystery of exchanges, and the jargon of the commerrial classes, 
^ese accounts of the fairs concluded always with ino;t valuable, curious, 
and anztously looked for general views of the ne«v publications recorded in 
the famuos Messcataiog, appearing twice a year at Leipzig. We venture to 
lay, that it will be difficult to meet with a scholar in Germany equal to the 
task of composing any thing like these celebrated papers, and it will be im- 
possible to surpass them in information and interest. Equally celebrated are 
his explanations of Gillray’s caricatures in a periodical publication edited by 
Bottiger,then at Wiemary under the title of “ London und Paris.” These ex- 
planations (for which the equally celebrated commentary of the very ingenious 
ftnd learned Lichtenberg on Hogarth’s prints served him as a pattern) are re- 
plete with ingenuity, learning and point, and display a knowledge of England, 
which must appear surprising, when it is recollected that he drew it all from 
his reading. Indeed, they were extremely popular in those days, and will 
form a very agreeable portion of his miscellaneous works. That such a man 
should be the butt of envy and spite is very natural ; but his enemies never 
were able to hurt his fame, which was constantly on the increase up to the 
day of his death. Indeed all those who intimately knew him, will confess 
Ihftt his few failings were iiifinitel/ outweighed by his superior merit in every 
IWspeOt. We have reason to know that he was a most friendly and benevo- 
lent man t numbers of young men, especially those who comnietrced authors, 
were greatly indebted to his recommendations, verbal, epistolary, and printed, 
for his word hod every where uncommon weight. In this way, Outtiger has 
made the fortune of not a few, and assisted a great many. 

Among his publications may be pointed out particularly—-!. Sabina, or the 
Toilette of a mman Lady of Fashion, of which two editions were published ; 
S. Ideen xur Kanstmythologic ; &> Notes on select Odes of Horace, (which 
are mpsft<>radita and fully deserve to be translated) ; 4. Ideen zur Oeschiclite 
der^^blerey. But excellept as all these are, they are equalled in interest 
and value by the great number df his smaller papers and his letters, all which 
no doubt either his learned son at Erlangen, or some one of his friends, will 
txrllect ftnd publish ; for it requires no great pyrspicasity to predict that as 
long as German literature shall exist, Bdttiger*s writings will be among those 
of Which hie eountrymen will be proud. 
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Bottiger was married to an amiable and accomplished wife, who died 
some years ago, and who bore two sons; one of whom is professor of His* 
tory at Erlangen, (author of the History of Henrich der Lowe, History of 
Saxony, Histwy of G«rmany, just commenced, &c., all much esteemed publi- 
cations,) and the other has a comf^table place under the Saxon goveriment. 
Besides the portrait above mentioned by Professor Vogel, another was litho- 
graphed about a ye^r ago from a bust of his, which is reckoned^uch like him. 
Bottiger of late years instructed the learned Prince John of Saxony in Greek. 
His eoinpany was much courted by persons of distinction, on account of his 
brilliant conversational talents. It was most delightful to listen to him; there 
was no end to his poignant and sprightly remarks and anecdotes, particularly 
ns he w*as fond of good cheei^ which a sound constitution permitted him to 
enjoy without fear. Not the least remarkable circumsfknce in the character 
of this great scholar was liis indefatigable application. At five in the morning 
he was at his desk, and*^hile at college he usually rose at three of four, so 
tliat his eye-sight became much impaired. Some ten or fifteen years since, 
he was successfully couahed for the cataract, and had in consequence of 
this operation, the use of his eyes, assisted by good glasses, up to his 
death. Many of Ins pupils are now men of eminence, and some in high 
stations. His Excellency, the present Saxon Minister at the British Court, 
Baron (jersdorf, was, we believe, his pupil. Among those of Bbttiger^s dis- 
ciples who have acfjuiied great fame by their writings and are in respcctablew 
stations, \vc only particularize Professor De Wette, a great Divine at the 
University of Berne in Switzerland; and Professor Gruber, a distinguished 
Professor and litterateur of the Uiii%*ersity of Halle, the principal editor of 
the gieat German Encyclopedia, commenced by the late Ersch and by 
him conjointly. Bottiger derived so much pleasure from beholding some 
of his disciples rise to fame, that he frequently observed that be laid 
greater stress on this happy circumstance than on any success that might at- 
tend his own writings. Bottiger's literary greatness^was not sufficiently ap- 
preciated during his life-time, but the sterling merit of his writings is such, 
that posterity will do him ample justice. 


^ HOLLAND. 

M. Noorda van Eyringa, who is well known to the learned world by his 
valuable labiuirs in the Alulay languages, has just presented to the king his 
Diotionarics and Grammar of the LanguagHs of Kromo, Ngoko, Modjo and 
Karri {qinrtf Kawi?) in tlie island of Java. These works will be of infinite 
use to the Dutch civil and military officers, as well as to strangers visiting 
that island. 


I'he Clievalier Rifaud, celebrated for his Travels in Egypt, Nubia, and 
the neighbouring countries, in which he spent twenty-two years, has brought 
back with liim to Amsterdam a collection of more than six thousand draw- 
ings made on the spot, and embracing every thing connected wi tji a rt that 
presented itself to his view. He has already commenced the pubTIfesi^j^n of 
his Travels, and says, in the announcement, thac«he discovered, among other 
things, sixty statues, the smallest of which is 8f the natural size i and that be 
copied numerous inscriptions and tables of hieroglyphics. 
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c HUNGARY. 

Mr. J. A. Sciiaibn, bookseller in Presburg, has announced the following 
work : '' Mtttris Slavics Jilia erudita, vulgo Lingua Ciraca, flbu Grannniatica 
cunctaruin Slavicarum et Grsecarum dialectoruni in suis primitivis elementis, 
et indc conilatis orgauicis formis exbibiti(^ Gallicae, Italice, et Lacinse Lingote 
habita ratione; Auctore Gregorio Danskowsky, liteiHrum Grsecarum in 
R. Academia t*osoniensi professore.” 8vo. It will be in six books, the first 
of whici) is to be published in March, 1RS6. » 

Jiiome sensation has been excited at Pesth, in Hungary, by the following 
circumstances: — About ten years ago a number of Servian merchants resi* 
dent in that city formed a society, the purposes of which were to collect a 
fund for printing goad Servian works, and in this manner doing real service 
to Servian literature. Unfortunately the members did not take the right 
course to realize their object ; they purchased MSS* and bad them printed 
and published, but they were not fortunate in their choice. They seem to 
have assumed rather too lofty a tone, though th« greater part of them, at 
least of those who had the management, had very imperfect notions of the 
Servian language and literature. Some of the members, dissatisfied at seeing 
many useless books, miserable novels, and the like, published by the society, 
have prevailed with the magistrates to interfere, and it is hoped that the funds 
^will henceforth be better employed. 


ITALY. 

Giovanne Rosini, the celebrated author of the Monaca di Monza and 
Luisa Strozzi, two historical novels, which are esteemed in foreign countries 
as well as in Italy, has lately published his dramatic pieces, (some of which 
have been well receiveef on the stage,) in two volumes, (Saggi di Coinmedie), 
and his lyrical poems (Nuove Rime d’ un vecchio Poeta), in one volume. 
The first volume of the plays contains those in verse, tlie second those in 
prose. In this last is the most important of all, Torquato Tasso, an histori- 
cal drama, all the characters in which are painted with the same historical 
truth as those in Luisa Strozzi. Of the two other pieces in prose, the first 
is imitated froTn the work of Picard; it is called *'T(|ie Nephew and the 
Aunt.** The second, “ The unforeseen Consequences of a Duel,” has more 
originality. The three pieces in verse are, The Adventures of Gil Bias,’’ 
*‘Tbe Imprudent Parasite,” an4 **The Miser,” (a beautiful translation of 
L’Avare of Molibre). 


Of other works lately published, we may mention Raggionamenti sulle 

Veritilfflella Religione. By the priest Carlo Bulletta. 2 vols. Rome. 

Saggio di Esegesi Biblici, (chiefly on the inseparable connection between the 

Old Testament and- the New). By Pietro Bandini. Florence. Storia 

generate della Casa d’ Austria. By G. Antonelli. 24th and last volume. 
Venice. — Supplimenti al Compendio, &c. Supplement toTenemann’s Manual 
of the History of Philosophy. *fiy Professor Gaetano Modena. Pavia.->— • 
Tratfedf^i Ainicizia, a manuscript of the 16th century. By Don Agostino 

Sti^zza. Venice. ViaggiotTuuGiorno per 1’ Inferno. A poem by Andrea 

Mattis. Naples. 


Giovanna Prima & Joanna L, Queen of N^les, a novel of the 14th 
century, by Giacinto Battaglia. Milan, 1835.— The terrible catastrophe of 
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this queen was well worthy of being taken as the subject of a epirited ' 
historical novel. Marfuzzi has made the inurlier of Andrea, Johanna's first 
husband, the suitject of a tragedy. Now Battaglia relates the story of 
Juhaiiiia in novel^ the beauties of which are highly extolled in several 
journals. The author had previously rendered great services to Italian literacy 
tore, and wc may certainly expert something distinguished from hi?n. He^ 
has been fur several years editor of the Indkatoi'Cy a periodical in deserved 
repute; he also contributes valuable articles to the Figaro published at Milan, 
in vrhicli those that relate to the theory of music are especially remarkable 
fur profoundness and fine taste. Nobody would be more capable than of 
giving in a hook which is yet a desideratum in Italy, a History of Music, with 
regard to the progress of civilization. 


A volume of about 200 pages, written by Cardinal Pacca, has just appeared, 
with the title of “ Notizie sul Portogallo; con una breve relazione della 
^unziatura di Li^bona, dall’ anno 1796 all’ anno 1802.” 


PRUSSIA. 

The public library of the city of Treves has again received a valuable pr<*> 
sent from England, consisting of 18 more handsomely bound folio volumes 
of the great wui k — the Uecords of Great Britain, being the continuation of the 
74 volumes previously received. * 


Menschen iind Gegenden, by Caroline von Woltmann, in two volumes, of 
which the first contains “Germany and Switzerland;” the 2nd, “Italy and 
the Italians.” After all that has been written of the south-west of Germany, 
the Tyrol, and Italy, these volumes contain many new details besides the 
interest which the subject itself must have in such hands as those of Mrs. 
Woltmann. Her opinions of Italy are wholly different from those of GustaV 
Nicolai. 


Two work®, which might as properly he called one work,*from their con- 
nection with each tither, by Dr. (Jottfiied Schadow, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Berlin, have just been published, with the titles of 
Polyclet & Polycletes, or Measure,*, of ^he Human Body, according to the 
Sex and Age, See. (iermaii and Fiench, 4to , with 29 lithographic plates, folio; 
and “ National I’hysiognomies, or Observations on the Differences of the 
Peatures, and of the External Conformation of the Human Head,”a continua- 
tion t»f Polycletes, 4to., with 28 lithographic plates, fol. They must be highly 
interesting to anatuiuisls and artists. 


“Der Preusische Stoat, in alien seinen Beziehungen,” compiled by a 
society of men of learning and friends of national topography, statistics, &c. 
under the direction of Baron L. von Zedifiz Neukirch, is destiq^ to fill a 
desideratum that has long been felt. It appears periodically, anT'lita^now 
reached its 7th number. • • 

Messrs. Burnhager in Berlin have published the second volume of D. Don- 
mann’s “ History of Romefin its transition from a Republican to a Monarch- 
ical Government, or Pompey, Ctesar, Cicero, and their Contemporaries, aic- 
VOL. XVI. NO. xxxn. I 1 
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cowlin|;to Familiar end with Geneatogical Tables.’^ This work is spokan of 
bjr Scblaaaer aud olber ci itics ift terms of unqualified praise. 


RVSSlJi. 

m 

> The* number otaheete printed at the printing office of the Unieertity of 
Mosco# was, in 1884, 7,746,378. « 


The 6th volume of the History of Russia, W N. A. Polewoi, has lately 
been published at Moscow. 

A second edition of M. Oldecop’s Pocket Dictionojy of the French and 
^iis!>ian Lungiiiiges is announced for publication next year. Tlie sale of an 
edition of 7600 copies in five years is a proof at least of itsr superiority to alt 
preceding ones. This second editi.in, of whicli we *liave a prospectus and 
specimen before us, is beautifully printed and considerably enlarged. The 
fiist part will be very complete, the editors of the new edition of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy haring obligingly sent the proof sheets. 


A very important work has just been published by M. Schnitzler, author of 
the much esteemed ** Statistique G^nerale de TEinpire de Kussie.’* This new 
work is Kussie, la Pologne, et la Finluiide; Tableau statistique, geo* 
graphique, ec hiscorique, de toutes les parties de la Monarchie Russe, prises 
isoldfiient. l vol. 8vo., 720 pages, with three plans. 


On the proposal of fh^ Minister of Pulilic Instruction, the Emperor has 
been pleased to extend to the end of the year 1836 the scientific expedition 
of M. Feodorof, io Siberia, at the public expense, the chief object of which 
ia to ascertain the exact position of several places between the 30ih and 60tb 
degrees of latitude. 


Mr. A. J. Sjodgren, who has been travelling for some years in the northern 
parts of Russia, with a view to historical and philologital researches, and 
who has collected a vast number of valuable MSS. and most curious informw- 
8iou, is now gone to pursue his researches in the Caucasian provinces. 


The Imperial Ac%idemy of Sciences bus just lost its first vicsi^president, 
Mr. Henry Fr. Storch, privy councillor, and grand cross of several orders, 
who died in the night of the 13th of November, at the age of 69 years. He 
acquired deserved reputation by the publication of several useful works, 
among which are the Statistical and Historical View of the Russian Empire, 
aud bis Coarse of Political Economy. 


. Th^jBM&f Board of Censorship has ordered that a work in no more than 
two^volumes, to be puhlisliejjl by subscription, payable in advance, shall not 
be advertised till permission to'priiit it has been granted. If the work ex- 
ceed two volumes, the subscription cannot be opened till one-half of it has 
liMii examined and approved: subscriptions, without payment in advance, and 
‘ iUo Co journals, are allowed as heretofore. * 
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Mr. Alexander Chemiotte, formerly Professor at the University of Cracow, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Loiftlon and Paris, and one of the . 
most iearn^ Orientalists in Europe, died on the 21st of November at 
Helsingfors^in Finl§iid, in the 34th year of his age. He gained much reputa- 
tion by publishing the most complete history yet known of all the^Arahia]^ 
Emperors under the Abassides(*tlistoria Ahassidarum — Paris, 1825, in 4to), 
and by many othfr able writings in the Polish, French, and^ Latin languages* 
Incessant labour ruined his health, and brought him to an early grave. He 
died of consumption, and has left many interesting works. 


An edition of the Arabic^ original of the TJravels of Abulfeta, with a Rus- 
sian translation, has been advertised, and will be published next year, by 
Professor lieiiiing, of the University of St. Petersburg. 


Sandwich islands. 

Mr. Tinker, an American missionary, lias commenced a periodical work at 
Honoruru, in Woahoo, one of the Sandwich Islands. This capital now' con- 
tains 7,000 inhabitants, and the missionaries l^eep three presses going there. 


SWEDEN. 

There have been published (in Swedish) Andreas Lindberghs Works. 

Memoirs of the Royal Theatre, by Gust. Lud. Torssloro. VoL 1st. 

Poems by Geijer. 1 vol. Travels in North America, by K. A. Gossel- 

man. 2vols, Observations on a Journey to Enghmd in the Summer of 1834, 

by Curl von ForscIL Contributions towards the Histories of the Swedish 

Church, and of the Diets, from the Archives of the Chambers of the Clergy; 
by S. P. Bexell, A. Ahlquist, and A. Lignell. 


Ancient Northern Reminiscences (Fornndrdiska Minner\^. Part II. Also 
under the title of ‘‘The Inhabitants of the Northern Austrwegr,” a histori- 
cal inquiry by Cronhoirn Lund, 1835. We have on a foimer occasion di- 
rected the attention of our readers to this work, and must not omit to 
mention the second part, lately puhlishot), as it interests not merely Sweden, 
but furnishes new and important data concerning the history of the ancient 
inhabitants of the North, and the state of nioru/s and religion among them* 
and the essays contained in this volume, which are distinguished by iiidus- 
trious research, sound criticism and penetration, relate to the Waragians, tha 
Danes in Winden (Mecklenburg), and the Swedes in Finland. 


switzeriLand. 

It appears that the old history of Switze^lamJ, as it has been delivered to 
us by tlie chroniclers, for instance, Tschudi and Job. Muller, and which met 
with universal credit, is about to sustain a very serious nttack, or rather to 
be entirely transformed. , Genuine historical criticism is a science of pretty 
late date, but it has led, in a short time, to important results. In Switzer- 
iaud, as in other countries, it has met with zealous patrons. Professor 

1 1 2 
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Kopp^ in Lucerne^ has commenced researches into the ancient history of 
Switzerland, which may he expected to throw much li^ht on the subject; he 
has published a small volume of documents, the safest and most unex- 
ceptionable testimonies of historic research, which give^far greVter weight 
K^d impcrtance to doubts that had been already suggested. The history itself 
composed by Kopp is still wanting; at least is not yet known to the public 
in general. But t|^e documents furnish matter enough for rcfK^ction, and excite 
extreme curiosity for the results which Kopp has deduced fnim them and 
from other sources. In particular, the asserted independence of Scliwytz ard 
Underwalden of the empire, seems to vanish before the light of the docu- 
ments, and those cantons appear to have really belonged to an Austrian 
landgraviate. If this is so, tlie nistory of the insurrection of those cantons 
against the Austrian golernorh, which has become celebrated from the much- 
extolled action of Tell, assumes a very difl'erent appearance. It is, indeed, 
not yet time to form a decisive opinion on the subject. ‘'It will probably fare 
with Kopp ^ with all those who attempt to eradicate great and deeply 
rooted iiistorical errors, winch aie, besides, blended x'iih the affections and 
the aversions of the people. I'licy are geiieially driven by the dispute into 
exa&meration on tlie (ipposite side. So it happened to the profound inxestiga- 
tor Ntebuhr. We observe, in conclusion, that Kopp lias since made furtlicr 
researches at Municli and Vienna, and, as we hear, lias found bis discoveries 
COi'ifirmed. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

There is in Tliibet an immense collection of all the sacred hooks of the 
followers of Buddha, under the title of Kuhgyour. This collection contains 
in the language of Thihei the works of Buddlia and of liis disciples, the acts 
of the councils of their chuich, the liiographies of Buddha, of his disciples 
and the patriarchs ; in shott, the whoje body of the ciasbical literature of 
that religion. It is engraved on wood in the manner of the Chinese, and the 
Lama of Boiitan, who is ilie dcpo'-ilaiy of the blocks, lia**, fiom lime to time, 
some copies printed for the use of the temples or of tlie schools of theology 
e>iabli«^licd in the monasteries. It is only wuhin these f^w years that this 
collection has been made known in Europe, from the letters of the cele- 
brated lliiri^arian traveller Csoma de Koios, who went and liuried himself 
for eight years in the monastenes ejf I'hiher, to study the literature of the 
country. IJe procured a copy of this c<illeciioii, which he brought to Cal- 
cutta, where lie piintcd tlie catalogue of it, wiili some extracts. The 
Asiatic Society of Calcutiu piintcd at its own expense the i^riiibetiun 
Dictionary and Graminar composed by Csoma, to gi\e to the learned the 
key to this important literature. But this aid could not he of great use in 
Europe, on account of tlie almost total want of Thibetinn books; the royal 
library at Paris had nothing in that language but a few leaves, which the 
Cossacks had brought iii one of their expeditions from the monastery of 
Ablaket, inJMongolia, and wliicli the Empress Catheiine gave to the library. 
The Asiatic Society of Cuicuita wi-«hed to remedy this state of things, and 
circujms truces have remarkably f<a’oured its generous intentions. The East 
India Company have hi Nepaul an ambassador named Hodgson, a man 
of talent and learning, who has himself rendered great services to Ori- 
ental Literature by his IMemoirs on the Religion of Buddha, and by his 
discovery of the Sanscrit originals of the hooks whicli are the ha.sis of that 
^ligioOf lii^ influence with the priests of Nepaul| furnishing him with the 
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means of corresponding with the priests of Thibet, enabled him to procure from 
Thibet for the Asiatic Society a copy of the J^reat collection of the Kuhgyoiir. 
For this collection, composed of a hundred enormous volumes^ in folio, 
printed oilpaper i^anufactured in the country, the Society of Calcutta paid 
13,000 francs. In possession of this treasure, and desiring to dispose of ^ 
in such a manner that it might bi^ vvlien sent to Europe, of the greatest possilue 
advantage to learning, it has resolved to make a present of it to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, in preference even to the learned institutiodk of England itself. 
Xhe Kahgyour has therefore been sent to Paris, where it arrived some 
weeks ago, and the Asiatic Society had to determine in its turn how it ^hould 
dispose of this precious deposit so as to render it accessible to the learned 
pulilic; it has judged lhatrfhe best way to ii;l[ire the preservation of this lite- 
rary monument, and at the same time to giveT)rienla!#scholars an opportunity 
to study it, was to place it in the Cabinet of Manosciipts of the Royal Library, 
The Asiatic Socieiy#bas, at the same lime, fell itself called upon to do its 
utmost to prove to the Society of Calcutta the sense that it has of its gene- 
rosity. It bas llicrefyre applied to the Ministers of Public Ibstruction and 
the Interior, ie(|uosting tliein to send to the Society of Calcutta some of the 
great works wfiich the Frcficb Government bas caused to be published. 
Messrs. Thiers and Guizot have readily acceded to this desire, and the great 
work on Egypt, the riiesanrus of Henry Stephens, the work on the Morea^ 
the great Oilleciioii of HisMiiical Documents which M. Guizot is puhlishiiig, 
the posthumous \voi k of Champollion, and several others of the same kind, 
are about to be sent to the Society (»f Calcutta, to prove that such a sacrifice 
as that which it has made is duly appreciated at Pur^s. 


Oiiental Literature has sustained a severe loss by the recent decease of 
Julius von Klaproth at Paris, and Professor Rosenmuller of Leipzig. 


ERRATUM. 

Mr. Woronzow Greig has disclaimed tlie autliorsliip of the Report on the Social 
Statistics of the Netherlands,” referred to in Art. IX. in our last Number, the credit 
of which be believes to be due to Mr, Greg gt Manchester. 
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116 He^ dcnreich uifil Otto, Prediglen iiber die Apostel-Gescliichtc^ 2 Bdc. 18s. 

117 Kruinm, Die Evangel. Pcrikupeii. I. 1. Bvo. 78. 

118 Fiibi's Predigten. Bvo. 12s. 

119 Mosei's Kaiizel-Redon. 6ter Bd. jplaubens-Predigten. 2 Tble. Bvo. 7% 

120 Jahrbucher 1 iir Theologie und Philosophic. 5ter Bd. Istcrl'lil. Bvo. 5s. 

121 Sfeinheim, Die OfFenbarung iiach deiu Lehibegrilfe der S^'nagoge, IsterThl. 9s. 

122 Mdhler, Neue Lntersuchungen der Lehrgegensiitzc zwischen den Katholiken 

und JProiestanteii. Bvo. 10s. ' 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

125 Augier, Encjclop^die des Juges de Paix. Vol. V. Bvo. 7s. 

124 Wurm, Krit. Versuche iiber die offentl. Rechts-Verlialtnisse in Deutschland aeit 

dcr Mi^'. d. J. 1832. Bvo. id^. 

125 Ktmpier,^ristisches Promptuariuni. Bvo. ]5s. 

126 Kntz, Das Pandectcn-Recht. t Is^r Bd. IsterThl. Bvo. 14s. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, 
AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

127 Ritter, Histoire de la Pliilosophie. Vol. II. F. I. 8vo. 8s. 
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M8 Cff09, Tb£orfe de rHomme miellectael et moral* Tom. 1* 6vo. ' &§• 
tt 9 M«yel, Manuel de Plulotopbie* 8vo. , 

180 Dutens, Philusophie de rEconoinie Politique. S Vela. 8vo. l.'is. 

151 Ginlloi^ Histoire g6n4rale de la PhilosopUie ancieuBe et nioderiic, 

jours. 8Voll^. 8 VO. 15t# 

152 Brandis^ Die griechiach-rdi&isel^ Phiiosopbie. IsltrThl. 8vo. 141.^ 

.* 
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[MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS. AND CHEMISTRY. 

153 Gazzer a Houlmer, Comte de, Recucil de Proc4d4s cbimiques appliqu6a aux ArU 

ct Metiers. 12mo. 128. * 

154 Breithof, Elemens d'Alg^brc. 8vo. 39. 6dy 

154 Pinault, I’Abb^. Trait6 Element aire de 2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 

156 Reynaud, le Baron, Petit Traill ^i^ineiitaire d*Arithra4tique. Ltvr. I. et It. 

]2iiio. 3s. 6d. 

157 Luni^, Cours de Physique de TEcolc Pol^ technique. Torn. I. 8vo. Ifb. 

138 Libri, Histone dos Sciences Matli6inatiqnes en Italic, depuis la renabsatice dCi 

Lett res jusqu’a Isvhn du ISeSiecle. Tuiii. 1. 8vo. 8s. * 

159 Schulze, Aiifangsgrunde dcr MaUiematik. 8vo. 4s. 

140 Bernouilli, Elcineutar. Handbuch der ijidustiielleii Pbjsik, &c. f ter Bd. 

Its. 

141 Hassicr, Theoret. und angewandte Mathematik. 8vo. 5s. 

142 Hesse, Anlangsgrlinde der Foniien-Lcdire. IstcrBd. 8vo. 5s. 

143 Schulz V. Strassnicki, Elenieiue der reineii Matheuiatik. 2Ur Thl. Rdne Gco« 

Mietrie. 8vo. 9s. 

144 Moldenhnuer, Griindriss der Chemie. Iste Abih. 8 yd. Ts. 

145 HolFiuann, Vullbtaudiger Hiiuiuels* Atlas. 28 Bl. Fair 1/. I5s» 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 

146 Daisy, Essai sur I'Histoire Naturelle du Dep. de la Meote. Livr. I. 

2 V''ols. 7s. 

147 Monograpbie des C^toines, par Gory et Percheron. Livr. IV.<^yni.« ct 20 PI. 

6s. eucli. 

148 Reboul, Kssal de Geologie descr. et histor. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

149 CBiivres Entoniologiques de Eschscholtz. Turn. I. 8vo. 128. 

150 Lesson, Histoire Natureiic geiierale et particuliere del MammtArcs. Tom. 

avec All. ^^9. ^ 

151 Brebisson, Flore de la Normandie. Ire Ptc. 8vo. tL 

152 Dietrich, Deutschhinds Flora. Bd. II. Istes — 6tes Lief. 8vo. IL 
155 Treviraiius, Physiologic der Gewiiclise. later Bd. Svo. Ids. 

154 Sturm, Deutschiaiids Fauna. 5terAbtnl« Die Insekten. 9tes Bdchen. Kafer* 

Bvo. ]/• 

155 Flora exotica. Die Pracbt*P8anjsen des Auslasdes, voii Reiclicnbach. Ba. 1V« 

2te Lief. Fol. 

156 Funke, Handbuch der speziellcn Pathologic und Tlicrapie dea grofacren nalzbimn 

Haus-Sauge-Thiere. Istcr Bd. 8vo. 128. 

157 Panaer, Deutsebiaods Insecten. I34ste8'^1568tes H. 8vo« 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

158 Cruveilhier, Anatomie descriptive. Tom. IV^ 8vo. Ss. s 

159 Duparcqne, Uistoire complete de Rupiutes ct des Declureiuens de ITTldruSf do 

Vagin et du Periii4e. 8vo. Ts. 

160 M6moires de I’Academie Roy ale de Medicine. Tome IV. 4to. iL 

161 Galy, De rAd^tion caicaire, vulgalreaieiit inouie ^ reahercbet pbyBMdo|p<^ 

cbimiques, etc. Bvo. 
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16S Brouasais, Conn de Pathologie et de Th^rnpeutiqoe g4h6rnle8« Tom. V. 8vo. 8s. 
163 LeJut. Qu'est-ce que In Phrciif logie P ou Essai sur la signification et la valear d^s 
s^steroes^de P^ycologie en g^n^rnl. 8vo. 7s. 

'164* BonAingliausen, Kepertoriuni der honidop. Arzneien. 8 Tide. 8vd| 18s* 

^165 Jorg, Handbucii der sppciellen Therapic llir Aerzte und GA>urt 5 lielfer. 8vo. 14s. 
ifi6 Fischer, Heilregein fur Brustkranke. 18inf». 5s. 

167 Friedrich, Theorie der pli^'sischen Krankhehen. 8vo* 7s* 

168 Jahn, System^derPlivsialrik. later Bd. 8vo. 18s. 

159 — Versttclie fiir die prakt. Heilkunde. Istea Ueft. 8vo. 7s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

170 Histoire Litt6rairc de la Fra»?rV.. Tom. XVIII. C-to. 1/. Is. 

171 Monteil, Trait6 des suat^riaux Manuscrits de ^divers Genres d’Histoire. 8 Vols. 

8vo. 16s. 

178 Lelemel, Numismatiqne dii Mo^'eii Age. 2 Vola. 8vo.t 8/. 

,173 Barrault, Occident et Orient. Etudes politiques, morales, religieuses, pendant 
1833-1834. 8vo. 8$. * 

174 Dictionnaire de TAcademie Fran 9 aise. Supplement. 4to. 6s. 

175 Encyclop6die des Gens du Monde. Vol. V. 11. 8vo. 5s. 

176 Annuaire de TEtat roilitaire de France, pour rann^e 1836. 8vo. 5s. 

177 Oudinot, le Marquis, De fltalie rt de ses Forces inilitaires. 8vo. 7s. 

178 Le Gouvemciocnt de Juillet, les Partis ct Icb Homines politiques. 8 Vols. 8vo. 

» • 

179 Dictionnaire de I’Academie Frnn^nise. 6eme Edition. 8 Vois. 4to. ?/. 16s. 

180 Ginguene, Histoire Litt6raire d’italic ; continu^e par F. Salfi. Tom. XIV. 8vo. 

7s. 

181 Le Bon Jardinier, Almanacli pour Fannie 1836. 8vo. 7$. 

188 Mioimet, Description des Medaiiles antiques grecques et romaines, avec leur 
degr6 de rarei4 et leur estimation. Supplement. Tom. \ II. 8vo., avec 
Planches. H. 4s. 

.185 Almanacli des Dames, pour Tan 1836. 18mo. 6s. 

184 Veill^es de Famille; Contes instructifs et Pieces morales en quatre Langues. Far 

Michaud et Nodier. gr. 8vo. 6 francs par an. 

185 Ezamen critique de Touvrage: De I’Etat actucl de la Grece, etc., par M* 

Thiersch.” 8vo. 4s. 

186 Botticher, Die Holz-Architectur des Mittel- Alters. IstcrThl. Fof. 14s. 

,187 Repertoiiuni der Literafur, von Gersdorf. 6 Bde. 8vo. 1/. 

188 Klcmro, Die garni. Alterthuinskunde. 8vo. 18s. 

189 Kotienkamp, Anti-MeozeL 8vo. 2s. * 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

800 Souvenirs ct Voys^eB de A. Laujon. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 

*801 Souvenirs de la Marquise de Ci^quy. 1710-1800. Tom. VII. 8vo.^ 7s. 6d. 

808 Hammer, Histoire de TEmpire Ottoman. Tom. I. et 11. 8vo. !/• 

203 Moke, Histoire des Francs. Tom. 1. 8vo. Bs. 

804 Luther, M4muires de, Merits par lui-ni6iiie. Tom. II. et HI. 8vo. 15s. 

805 Lottin de Laval, Robert le Magnifique. Hist, dc hi Nunnaiidie an llemeSiecIr. 

8 Vols. 8vo. I5s. 

806 Souvenirs de Mad. liOuise-Elisahelh Vig6e- Lebrun. Tom. 1. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

807 D*Hardi^ler, Souvenirs des Higlifands. 3 Livr. 4to. 1/. 16s. 

208 Toreno, le Comte de. Hist, du Soulevemcnl, de la Guerre, et de Ja Revolution 
^I’Espagne. Vols. 1. — lllf 1/. 4s. 

809 Braver, Ncuf Annies a Coiistaniinople. 3 Vols. 8vo. Ids. 

810 lsal>elle, A., Vo\age a Bu4nos-A;res et i Porto-Alegre, pur la Bauda- Oriental. 

8vo., avec Planches. 18s. 

*811 Fetis, Biographic Universelle des Musiciens. Tom. ll. 8vo. Bs. 
f 18 Thibaudeau, Le Consulat et rEmpire. Vols. IX. 6c X. 8vo. Ilfs. 
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S13 D'Abrantes, la Docliesse, M^moires sur laRestauration. Vols. 8 to. I5f* 

814 Cloquet, Souvenirs sur la Vie priv4e du General Lafayette. 8vo. 8s« 

215 Heiinequin, Voyage Pliilosophique en Angleterre et eii Ecosse. 8vo. 6s» 

216 Sismondi, Jlistuirc des Fran^ais. Tom. XXL 8vu. 8s. * 

217 Peyruniiet, le ComtS rie, Uistoire des Francs^ 2 Vols» 8vo. 16s. 

218- Jal, A., De Paris a Naples. Etiidja des JVloeurs. 2 Vols. 8vo« 158» • 
t2]9 Otto, GeschichteSclilcsiciis. 8vo.« 10s. 

220 Monumcnta Germaniae historica. Tom. III. Legum Tom. I. ^ol. 

221 Doring, Gallerie dcutscher Historiker. Ister Bdclien : LebenJuli. v. Mullers* 
' 1 8mo. 5s. 

222 Havemann, Gcscliichte der Kampfe Frankrcich in Italieii unter Ludwig XJ[. 

UVO. IDs. m 

223 Kobbe, Reise-Skizzen ans l^lgien und FranlveiJ^ l8mo. 4 b» 

224 Mebold, Dcr dreissigjiilirige Krieg, 6cc. 8te iSM; 8vo. pjOs. 

22.5 Mendelssoiin, Dus germanische Europa. 8vo. 14s. 

226 Ritter, Die Erdkunde^ Ba. II.: — Aslen. Ba. IV. Ister Thl. :^Die indlsche Welt. 

8vo. 1/. 2s. 

227 Simons, Job. de«Witt und seine Zeit. Ister Thi. 8vo. 7s. ^ 

228 Berghaus, Atlas von A%i a. 3te Lief. Mil Text in 4to. 21. lOs. 

229 Poster, Geschichte der Teutschen. 5 Bd. 8vo. 1/. 2s. 

230 Hammer, vun, Das osmanische Tlcicli. 19te Lief. 8vo. 3s. 

231 Macieiowski, Historya Prawodawstw Slowiauskicli. Tom. III. & IV. 8vo. 22. 

232 ScUopenliauer, Die ilcise nach Italicn. 8vo. 8s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

233 llaynouard, Influence de la Langue Romane rustique sur tes Langues de TEuiope 

Latino. 8vo. 

234 Gdrz-Wrisberg, Wdrterbuch iiber die Schwierigkeiten der deulschen Sprache. 

8vo. Ss. 

235 Frey tag, Hobraische Grammatik. 8vo. 5s. 

236 Graff, Altlioclideutscber Sprachschatz. 4te Lief. 4tb. 6s. 

237 Rbetores graeci, edid. Walz. Vul. II. 8vo. I6s. 

POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

238 Tardif, Essais dramatiques. 8vo. 

239 Tournemine, Lc Soldut de la Republique. 8vo. 

240 Vunderburch, Jdbques II. Drame hist. 8vo. 3s. 

241 Dumas, I'6r6sa. Drame. 8vo. 

242 Oui et Non. Comedic-vaudeville. 8vo. 2s. 

243 Bartb^lemy, Ciiiquieme Anniversaire. Potme. 8vo. 2s. 

244 Organti, LTtalie conquise. Poerae. 8vo. 

245 Pauvre JFacques ! Comedie-vaudeville. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

246 Chcrubin, ou lc Page de Napoleon. Comedie- vaudeville. 8vo. 

247 Le Giieux de Mer, ou la Belgique sous Philippe 11. Drame. 2s. 

248 Delavigne, Don Juan d'Autriclic, ou la Vocation. Comedie. 8vo. 6s. 

249 Paul de Kock, L’Enfaiit de lua Femme. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

250 Rayiiouard, Nouvenux Choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours. Tom. Jl. 

8vo. IBs. 

251 Hermann, le Baron de. La Pallantiade. Pueme epique. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s. 

252 ClairiDont, Vladimir et Zara, ou les Kirguises. Poenie. 8vo. 8s. ^ 

253 Gutz-Row, Nero. Tragddie. 8vo. 7s. • 

254 Schenk, Schauspiele. 3 Thic. 8vo. Bs. • * 

255 Brause, Die Sucinianer. Ein Trauerspiel. 8vo. 4s. 

256 Eichen-Blatter. Saramlung alter deutschen Romanzen, &c., TOn Fischer und 

Bottiger. 12mo. 8s. * 

257 Brauhthal, Die Geopferten. Trauefspiel. Bvo. 4s. 

258 Casteirrs dramat. Strauschen fiir 1835. 18mo. lOs. 

259 Jahrbueb schwabiseber Dichter und NoveUisten* 8vo» lOst 
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f60 QlaodoiD» Le Baron d*HoIbach. t Vola* Sto^ ISs. ^ 

261 Arsene de Cey, Sagetse I ou la Yie d^Etudiont. 4 Vqjp. 12m& 12s. 

262 Paul de Kock, Ni jamaiSi ni toujours. 2 Vols. 8ro. 158. 

263 Meridet, A cent lieues de Paris. R^rcrlks, nourelles et f oyages. 2 Yds. Srob 

15s. * # 

264 Karr, Veniredi Soir. 8 to. 8s. 

265 Pbojonlat, La B4douine. 2 Volf. 8ro. 7s. 

266 Pons-Lambert, GalJerie Mauresque. Le Festin de Hambroz. Roman. 8vo. 8s. 

267 Eapagne en France. JQeux existences de Femmes. Roman 4pUtoiaire. 8ro. 8s. 

268 Jacob, La Folle d’Ort6c;^C Uistoire du Terns de Louis XIV. 2 Vols. 8ro. I5s« 

269 Gauthier, F., MademoisS*^ Maupin. Dotfble Amour. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

270 Balzac, Scenes da la Vie ParVienne. Tom. I. 8vo. 8s. 

271 Arbauere, Vellina, ou Scenes et TEsprit des Salons. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s« 

272 Sade, Marquis de, Justine, ou les Malheurs de la Veitu. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

275 Balzac, Le Livre mystique. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

274 Les Etadians a Paris: Scenes contemporaines. Bvo^ 8s. * 

2^5 Corbiere, Le Banian; Roman maritime. 2 Vnls. 8vo. 15s. 

276 Raymond, La Valise de Simon le borgnc. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

277 Cliabot de Bouin, Deux Soeurs. Histoire contcmporaine. 2 Vols. 8ro. I5s. 
^8 Lamorhe'^Langou, La FainiUe du Voleur. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

279 Delarosa, Die Riiuberbraut. 2 Thie. 12mo. 10s. 

,280 Belarii, Der Premier- Min is ter. 4 Bde. ISiuo. 1/. Is. 

281 Lota, Novdlen und Eraahlungen. l2mo. 7s. 

282 Roder, Hugo von Wolfstbal. 2 Bde. 12mo. 12s. 

283 Biedenfeld, MoveVenund bunte Blatter. 2 Tide. Bvo. 11s. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

284 Agoub, Melanges de Litt^rature Orientale et Fran^aise. 8vo. 8s. 

285 Le Norniant, Mas^e des Antiqultes Egypiiennes. Ire Livr. FoL 114. 

286 Michaud, Correspoudance d’Orieat. Tom. VIL Bvo. 8s. 

GERMAN ANNUALS FOR 1836, 

In Cases and elegantly Embossed* 

287 Historisches^Tascheiibuch, herausgegcben von Raumer. lOs. 

288 Musenalmanach, von Chamisso uiid Schwab. 7s. 6d. 

289 Vergissmeinniclit, von Spindler. 12s. 6d. 

290 Penelope, von Theodor Hell. |0 b. 

291 Taschenbuch der Liebe und Freundschaft. 7s. 6d. 

292 Rheinisches Taschenbuch, von Adrian. lOs. 

293 Vergissiueinnicht, von Clauren. 12s. 

294 Cornelia, von ScbreUier. 12s. 

295 Rosen. 

296 Vieiiiebchen, vonTromlitz. 12s« 

297 Vesta. 14s. 

298 Frauenlob. 8s. 6d. 

299 Veilchen. 7s. 

360 Freuq^ des sebonen GescUechti* 7t. 

301 Urania, von Muller. 10s. 

302 Aurora, von J. G. Seidl. 1 8s.,6d. 

303 Novellenkranz, von Tieck. 12s. 6d. 

.304 PbantasiegemiiJde, von Duller. 7s. 6d. 

505 Gottschalk^s genealogisches Taschenbuch. 5s. , 

506 Gothalscher genealog. Hof-Kakndec* 6s. 

SOT Almanach de Gotha. 6i» 
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Ahruzzi, the, present state of, 277, 278. 

Actions, human, manj of them little liable 
to variation, 223. 

Adeisher^, remarkable grotto at, 167. 

Aljicri, remarks on his plays, 273. 

Alfonso (Juinie), account of, 451. 

Amera ^tnha, the Hindoo lexicographer, 
inquiry concerning the age in which he 
flourished, 72 — 74. 

Auglo-Latin Poets of the twelfth century, 
on. 386—407. 

Anniehiar ICO (Ciro), leader of the sect of 
Dccisi, in Naples, 98, 99. 

ArgaeiLts (D. Augustin de^, Examen hi»> 
turico de U Refurina constitucional que 
hicieron las Cortes gencrales, 177 — 190 
— biographical particulars of, 191 — his 
account of the first meeting of the con- 
stitutional Cortes, 192, 193. 

Austria, system of bribery practised by it 
at the Court of Berlin, 46 — endeavours 
to detach Frederick William 1. from his 
alliance with England and France, 47, 
48 — its duplicity in regard to the re- 
version of Juliers and Berg, 49 — 52 — 
scuds an army to Naples in 1821, 
109 — encouragement of education by 
its govemiueut, 253 — system of educa- 
tion introduced by it in Lombardy, 253 
— 257 — its efforts in favour of social 
improvement, 258. 


B. 

Babbage ( Mr.), his observations on the 
uniformity of many human actions, 
223. 

Bach, Sebhstian, character of his music, 
343— 346# 


Baldur, story of, 443. 

Bartolomeo (Fra), his strange Umiders 
relative to Amera Sinha, 73. 

Bassano, description of, 263. « 

Belgium, literary intelligence from, 230. * 
457, 458. 

Belluno, descriptioo of, 264* 

Bergamo, descripti&n of, 258* 

Births, facts respecting the pfoportira of 
them, 217, 216. 

Bologna, present state of, 274. 

Booh, list of, published on the Conthient 
from June tb December, 1835, 241— 
244. 474—478. 

Botiiger, K. A., account of, 464* 

Brentano (Betiina), her cofrcspepdeac e 
with CKithe, 347-^68. 

Brescia, description of, 258—260. 

Britfwehsel nsiseken Ggihe emd Zeller, 
328—347. 

Buffalora, bridge of, 348. 

Bulwer (Mr.), remarks on his Rienzi, 411> 
452. 

C. 

Caetano (Dominico), pretends to the secret 
of making goM, dO^his reception 01 the 
Prussian oeoct, and uofimely end, 32. 

Calderari, political sect of, 97, 26. 

Can Granie, desCfip Si oa of eonrt at 

y^na, 261,262. 

Cetnosa ( Pri nc e ef ), ronitfltcfuof ptdioe at 
Naples, 97. Ill, Iff. ^ 

CoTicatSf iftagnifiecBt diiiseii fboaded by 
him at Possagiio, 263b 

Capobkmco, ctrcumslances s Ot cad hi g ^ his 
execution, 96. 

CofwoHi (€knend), Ms ht terv i osr wilh 
Pope Phis Vn., 8 3 emp layed Tgainst 
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the Neapolitan insurgents, 102 — mu- 
tiny of his army, 110, ^ 

Carbonari, origin of the, 9S — introduction 
of the society into the kingdom of 
Naples, 94— persecution of the sect, 96 
— ipieasures pui^sued by Murat against 
it, 97 — degeneracy of tlie sect, 98 — 
their niachhiatioiis, 99, 100— they 
break out into insurrection, 101, 102 — 
are joined by General Pepe and de- 
mand a constituiio^l government, 
' which is granted by 103, 104 

—their activity in iuaKing|^nr^lytes, 
105— their political ascei^t^, 106 — 
108 — the sect put down on the occupa- 
tion of Naples by Austria, 111. 

Carlof (Don), bis proceedings after the 
death of his brother, 200 — account of 
the stratagem by which he was enabled 
to leave England, 201 — 205. 
Casteyranco, description of, 263. 

CaslUs, enormities commilted in them by 
the great in Stephen’s reign, 393, 399. 
ChampoUion(M.), Pantheon Egyptien, SOS. 
Chafisons de Geste (French), origin of, 126 
— higher antiquity of those of England, 
130 — general remarks on, 147. 

Chaucer, acquainted* with the Anglo- 
Latin poetsof the twelfth century, 407. 
CoUetta (General), Storia del Rcame di 
Napoli, 78 — biographical account of, 
th.— description of his work, 79. 

Como, description of, 2d8i 
Conversationi Lexicon dm' neuestenZeitund 
Litteratur, voce Menzel, 1. 

Cremona, description of, 266. 

Crknee, their amount more variable in 
England than in France and Belgium, 
224, 225— effect of education on the 
tendency to ^riine, 226 — 229. 


D. 

Deetst, sect of, in Naples, 98, 99. 

De Candy (Colonel), joins the Neapolitan 
insurgents, 102. 

Deleetut Poeseoe Medii JEvi,3B6. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 2S1. 

DeUiny*play$, censure of, 14, 15. 

Dietionariee in general, nature of, 62 — 
sources from which they are to be com- 
piled, ^2 — 65 — principles of tbeir 
arrangement, 65. 

Dokna (Count), tutor to Frederi<jjL-Wil- 
liam I., his character, 28 — effects a re- 
condliation between him and his father, 
35 . 

Dnhan ^Preceptor to the Crown-Prince of 
Fmsm), penaioiied by Austria, 54* 


Du Perron (Anquetil), ludicrous blunder 
of, 74. 

E. 

^Education, gross errors in parliamentary 
f repons on, 208, 209 — its effect on the 
tendency to cAnie, 22.5—229. 

Egypt, results of recent antiquarian re- 
search ill, 303—327. 

Ely (Bishop of), chancellor and regent 
of England under Jlichurd 1., history 
of, ^94— 396. 

Escosnra (Don Patricio de la), El Conde 
Candespina 452. 

Eugene ( Prince), his correspondence with 
Count Secl^tndori', 48. 


F. 

Factory children, parliamentary inquiry 
concerning the state of, 215, — re- 

sults derived from the Repoits on the 
subject, 217. 

Fate, the, of ancient tragedy, 14. 

Ferdinand (King of Naples), ln!> conduct 
on his restoration, 9l, 92. 97 — pro- 
mises a constitutional government, 103 
— opens the parliament, 104 — leaves 
Naples to meet the allied so\ereigns at 
Laibach, 109 — his death, 112 — Ids 
character, 113. 

Ferrara, present state of, 274. 

J’hVsfrr (Dr.), F rtidrich^W ilhelm I. Konig 
von Preussen,26 — character of the work, 
26, 27. 

France, literary intelligence from, 231 — 
234. 458—460. 

Frederick I. Pr^ia, his coronation, 29 
— death of liis queen, 30 — employs an 
Italian adventurer to make gold, 31 — 
marries again, 32 — his claims on the 
succession to the House of Orange, 33 
—his death, i6. 

Frederick^ William I. <f Pru^ia, his early 
life, 28 — intention of William III. of 
England to get him appointed his suc- 
cessor, 28 — his book of accounts, 29 — 
his first attachment, ib» — marries the 
Princess of Hanover, 30 — makes a 
campaign in Flanders with Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, 32 — misunder- 
standing and reconciliation with his 
father, 33 — birth of his son, Frederick 
the Great, ib. — his person and dress, 
34— his fidelity to the queen, 5.5 — his 
reform of the government, 36 — severity 
of his justice, 37 — his arbitrary sen- 
tence on M. von Shlubluth, 38— >liis 
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domestic economy^ SS-^anecdotes of 
liiiii, 39 — amuses himself Hith painting, 
*40 — Ills smoking club, 41 — his court 
fools, 41, 4^-^iis contempt for the 
Academy of Sciences, 49 — his hunting 
parties, 44— ‘his plan for the education 
of the Crown Prince,^— his death, ib» 
— jiis attachment to me head of the 
German empire, 46 — his claims on the 
reversion of Juiiers and Berg, 48 — his 
reform in the iid ministration of the 
finances and domains, 54— prohibits 
tlie beating of peasants engaged in 
feudal services, 55. 

Frederick 11. , his birth, 33 — anecdote of 
liiiii, 43 — his early life, 45^— becomes a 
pensioner on Austria, 52 — remarks on 
iiis father’s conduct towards him, 55. 

Friuli, province of, particulftrs respect- 
ing, 

• 

C. 

Galfridi de Monumeta Vita Merlini, 
JHG. 

Garda^ lake of, described, 260, 261. 

Garin le Loherain, j3lot of the romance 
of, 113—126. 

Geoffry of Monmouth, remarks on the 
luetricai Latin life of Merlin ascribed 
to iiiiii, 403 — 406. 

German uutliurs, classes of, 1 — distill* 
gui^liing teature of iheir character, 7. 

German travellers, general remarks on, 
165. 

Gerniavv, literary intelligence from, 234 
— 2J6. 

Godfrey, prior of Winchester, epigrams 
h.y, 687, 38«. 

Corres (G.), bift illusAralion of a mad- 
house scene, 295, 296. 

Gothe attacked hy Meiizel, 16 — sub- 
sliiiice ol tlic cliarges alleged against 
him, |7— examination of those charges, 
18 — 20 — Ills excelU’Tiee loo highly ex- 
tolled, 25 — his coiresjiondence with 
Zeller, 328 — 317 — his correspondence 
with Beilina Ibenlano, 3-17 — 360. 

Gdihe*s Brief ivechsel mil eiiicm Kinde, 328- 

Grammar, ohjeci of the science of, 57, 

Grattan (Mr.), cfharacter of iiis historical 
noveN, 410. 

Graunt (C.ipr.), the founder of statistical 
scienc e, 205, 206. 

Greece, exposition of the polic^^ of Russia 
in regard to, 361 — 385. 

Greg (Mr.), his Report on the Social Sta- 
tistics of the Netherlands, new 

law of the proportion of births disco- 
vered by him, 2l9~Qn the relative 


proportion of crime and education, tM, 

229. 

Gregory Vtl. (pope), remarks on. bis 
character, 422. • 

Grundifvig (N. F. S.), Norden*s Mytho* 
iogi, 437. 0 

Guerry (M.), strange assertion deduced ^ 
from the moral statistics of France^ 
225, 226. • 

Guizot (M.), Court d^Hiitrire modemo, 
407. M 

Gundling account of, 49, 


JR 

Hauvill (John), character of hb poeti;y« 
390, 391. 402, 403. 

Havelok, romance of, 132. * 

Histoire de la Civilization en France, 
407. 

Hqfer (Andrew), particulars relative to^ 
261. 

Hogarth, character of bis designs, 284— 
290 — illustrations of them by Lichten^ • 
berg, 291-^303. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 236, 
237. 467. 

Horn, romance of, plot of, 133 — 141— 
comparison of the French with the 
early English romance, 141 — compari- 
son of the latter with the Cambridge 
and Uarlciai^ manuscript, 141 — 144— 
analysis of a second English romance 
of Horn, 144—147. 

Huber (V. G»), Skizzen aus Spanien, 
450—452. 

I. 

Ignorance, mischievous effects of, 210 — 
illustrated by legislative blunders in 
France and England, 211. 

Illyria, particulars concerning, 166, 167. 

Ireland, on the causes of the civil wars 
in, 429—431. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 237. 460, 
469. 

Italy, deficiencies of modern works on, 
245, 246 — Nplcndour of the churches 
in, 249^character of the preachers of, 
2-i^— 250. 

J. 

^ i • 

Jacobi, amusing scene with, 354, 355. 

James (Mr.), character of his historical 
novels, 410. 

Jesuits, their influence on European ci* 
vilization, 438^ 
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JJ^ €f MfAmtjf m UitoriM the 
twelfth century, 398. 

J§knsQm (Dr.), of biological 

lemming since the appearance ef his 
' Dictionary, M— instance of its bf e c * 
tireness, 63. V ^ 

Jmph ef fiaeter, reterks on bis poeou, 
490---4M. 

Juliers and B^g, duplicity of Austria in 
aegard to the reteraion of those 
duchies, 48— o3. 

K. 

WMF 

Kent fWilliam), the originator of land- 
. #cape gardening in Eiiglaod, i3t« 


L. 

Xehtb (Charles), his estimaCe of Hogarth, 
284 — character of his humour, 

Landbcape gardening, not known to the 
. Greeks and Homans, 149 — 151— an 
art of recent invention, 151, 158 — in- 
vestigation as to its claim to bo called 
a fine art, 152 — 154 — its advantages, 
154— cannot effect moch in some si- 
tuations, 155-^eiieral rules to be fol- 
lowed in It, 157— on the meant of 
producing effect in it, 159— its beau- 
ties heightened by water, 161, 162— 
bints respecting buildings, 162— 164. 

Lansdowne (Marquis of), liis laudable 
etletition to statbrical science, 206, 
207. 

Lehen und Denkwurdigheiten Johann 
Matthias Reichsgrafen von der Schu^ 
lenburg, 456. * 

Leefrie of Tynemouth, anecdote of, 399, 
400. 

jATicographeTt the, his labours not ^uly 
appreciated, 58 — ‘diiHcuity of his task, 
59—63. 

Lichtenberg (G. C.) Autfuhrlioha ErkVd- 
rung Hogarthiseher Aupferstich$, 279 
— account of him, 280 — 283 — his hu- 
mourous writings, 283, 284— hb illus* 
traiions of Hogs^ criticised, 290 — 
803. 

Li Romans de Horn, 1^. 

Literary ^elligenee,^ from Belgium, 
230. 45/, 458 ; Denmark, 231 ; 
Ffance, 231—234. 458—460; Ger- 
many, 234—236. 460, 467 ; Hohand, 
236, 237. 467, 468; Hungary, 468; 
Italy, 237. 468, 469 ; Prussia, 237, 
• 238. 469, 470 ; Rnisui, 239, 240. 470, 
471 ; Sandwich Islands, 471; Sweden, 


240. 471 ; Swituriatid, 472; Turkey, 
240; Oriental Literature, 472, 473. ^ 

Lombardy, system of education in, 2.^3-*^* 
258— excellence of roads in, 348. 

Los Valles (Ba^ de), Un Chapitre *de 
rHistoire do Charles r.,177— particulars 
respecting hiou 199 — his efforts in 
favour of Don Carlos, 200— plans and 
accomplishes hit escape from England 
201—205. 

Louis XIV., remarks on his reign, 434. 

LuUmr (Martin), character of, 426, 427. 


Markenxio (Colonel), his important col- 
lections relative to Southern India, 436, 
437. 

Magktlla, director-general of police at 
Naples, particulars concerning, 95. 

Manchester Statistical Society, extract from 
the reports of its committee on the 
state of education in that town, 227. 

Mankes (General), employed to extirpate 
the Carbonari, 96. 

Mantua, description of, 265, 266. 

Marriages, fecundity of, 218, 219. 

Afaurer (G. L. von), Das Griechische 
Volk, in dffentlieher, kirehlicher, und 
privatreehtlieher Beziehung, 361. 

Medical jurisprudence, hints fur its assis- 
tance, 222. 

Memory, remarks on quickness and tena- 
city of, 224. 

Afcwse/( Wolfgang), Die Deutsche Littera- 
tur, and Geschichte der Deuischeu, 1 — 
his literary character, 3 — review of his 
work on German literature, 4 — his re- 
marks on ihe German character, 6. 8, 9. 
—his examination of the present state 
of religion in Gprnmny, 10, 11 — his 
hostility to Gothc and to the fatalistic 
draiuiUists, 13 — his censure of destiny- 
tragedies, 14 — his character of Gothc, 
16 — his eulogy of Schiller, 20 — 26 — 
study of his writings renofniiiciided, 
25 — his animadversions on Nicolai’s 
tour in Italy, 176, 177. 

Milan, appearance of, 248 — the cathedral, 
249- — the church of St. Ambrose, 250— 
the Ambrosian library .> 250 — 252 — the 
palace of Brera, 252— eminent persons 
living or lately deceased at, 253— lite- 
rary works produced there, ib, 

Michael (Francisque), ancient romances 
preparing by him, 147. 

Millar (Dr.), his theory respecting histori- 
cal evepts, 412, 413. 

Mythology of the Greeks, illustraUons of, 
439 ; of the Norths illustrations of, 44«* 
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Modena preient tCato of, ^7^, 9TSm 
Monte Casino, library of, S79. 

Jioreili ( Lleutenoikt), one of tbe leaders 
. of Che Neapolitan) revoltiiioii in 18120, 
101, 102 — his dxecutioii^.t 
MortaUtsf, statistical facts relative to the 
subject, 220—222. * 

MiUntr, remarks on hb tragedy Die 
13, 14. 

Jfural^ circumstances of his quarrel with 
Napoleon, 79— his letter to the eni- 
perpr, 80 — bis dcsin;;n to make himself 
sovereign of ail Italy, 80, 81 — hisequM 
vocal conduct during the campcAgn of 
1814, 82 ~ his transactions with Pope 
Pius VII., 82, 83 — his operations 
against the French, 84-*-his double 
dealing ib. — his disastrous campaign 
against Austria in 1%15, his des- 
' perate attemiH on the coast of Calabria, 
8*6 — his execution, 87. ^ 

Murders, ascertained to vary little in 
annual amount, 212. 

• N. 

Naples, kingdom of, effects of the French 
occupation on the social state of, 88 — 91 
— condition of in 1819, 92 — discoritent 
of the people, 92, 93— introduction of 
the sect of Carbonari, and their Ojiera- 
tions, 94 — 101 — insurrection to obtain 
n consticutionai government, 102 — the 
constitution granted by the king, 103 — 
opening of the parliament, 104 — senti- 
ments of foreign powers in regard to 
the revolution, 106 — demand of the 
constitution of Spain by the parliament, 
107 — an Austrian army is sent into the 
country, 109— rout of the Neapolitan 
force at Rieti, 110 — subsequent events 
to the death of Ferdinand IV., Ill — 
113. 

Naples, dance of beggar-boys at, 174, 175 
— lazzaroni of, 270. 

(Alexander), extracts from his 
poems 396 —398. 

Nicolai (Gustav), Italien wie es ist, 165 
—177. 

Novelists historical, beneheial tendency of 
their works, ^ j9 — 411. 

Nunziante (General), his treatment of 
Murat, 86 — employed against the Nea* 
politan insurgents, 102. 


P. 

Padua, description of, 264, 265. 


Paris (Pm), Id JUmansde Oarin lejsska^ 
rain, 113— *his toptnioM reapectiiig Ihe 
age of tbii xomaoce diapotedy 
130. ^ 

PaifiuL fM^eaent atate of, 871, 872, 

Pape (l^eral), ordqppd to pii>t down the ^ 
insurgent Carbonari, 102 — join# the ^ 
inaurgenta, 103— defeated by the Aua^ 
trians, 110. • , 

Pepusck (Gm), the maaician, anecdote 
45. M 

Pesaro, eminemf^g natyvea^, 877. ^ 

Peter ^he G&un^^iiiita Berlin, 33. 

Pkifo, * recent pregreaa o^ 

56." y 

Pius Vfl. (Pope), hia triumphant xotoxn 
to Rome in 1814, 83, 84b ^ 

Poliarnya Zvetsda, &c., 443. 

Pompeii, appearance of, and rtmarka an^ 
173, 174. 

Possagno, * magnificent church founded 
there by Canova, 263. 

Prvuss(Dr.), hia life of Frederick II., 

26, 27. 

Prussia, literary intelligence from, 9S7» , 
238. 

Puckler^Muskau (Prince), Andeuiungen 
uber Lundschafttgdrtnerei, F4B — 165, 


Q- 

QueteUt (M.), Sur VHomma et If Dan#, 
loppement de Us FacuUis, 805— >280. 


R. 

Eavenna, preaent state of^ 874, 875. 

Richter (Jean Paul), literary chaiacte 
of, 7. 

Rimini, present atate of, 276. 

Ronibnees, ancient English, 130, 

Rossellini (Dr.), Monnmenti delC Egitto e 
della Nubia, interpretati ed iliustrati, 
303—327. 

RussiJi literary intelligence from, 839, 
240. 430, 471— exposition of her policy 
in regard to Greece, 361 — 385. 

JBiasian Annuals, notice of, 445 — 450, 


S. 

San Marino, republic of, described, 876* 
Sanscrit learning, nature of, 59— its im- 
portance SB a study, 60— ^.peculiar 
interest to Engliahmen, 61— and to tbe 
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fd gxswmftr «d philol^. 6t 
Santerit radicals^ 66^expla« 
a^on of the dhatoo and tnubundha, 
67V068 — the SaoBcrit now a pro^nbed 
laneoage in oiur fndiaa poMeMiAs, 69 
etfecta af oa taiUkilduca* 
txA, 70. I 

Savignam, the atmuA near it believed to 
be the Roblfeon^ £75. 

SehUlm^p chaiacteriiCica of hia poetry. 20 

SAkgel (A. W.). againat 

Schiller. lA 

Biiklubluth(ld, von). convieBa^i^l^hbez- 
element. S7-HiefMty of Kin]L Frede- 
rick-WiUiam 1. towards him. Jh. 

SeM (Sir Walter), the founder of a new 
school of literature. 409. 

Sf^iide^BaTon).his collection of dipio* 
malic papers. 27. 

SeefceadiF^* (Count), ambassador of Aus- 
tria at Berlin. 47 — his negociations to 
detach Frederick- William 1. from alli- 
ance with England and France. 47. 48 
I —his intrigues to render the crown- 
prince dependent on Austria. 52 — his 
recommendations as to the persons 
who should be bribed at the Prussian 
court. 5S. 

AifiMitt (Lieutenant), one of the leaders of 
the Neapolitan revolution in 1820. 101 
-—his execution. Il2. 

Smoking dub at the court s^f Prussia. 4]* 

Spain, ancient constitution of. 178— re- 
presentative system. i6. —municipal 
councils. 179 — pretensions of the no- 
Ues. 179. 180 — union of the kin^oms 
of Castile and Arragon under Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. 180— the nobility 
and clergy derived of their political 
influence by Charles V. 1 81 . 1 82 — de- 
generacy of the nation and elevation of 
the church. 183— accession of^ the 
Bourbon dynasty, tb. — the law of suc- 
cession altered by Phil^ V.. 184 — 
state of Spain under his Wocessors. tb. 
— chi|p||er of CherklaQI*. Igd — in- 
fluence w the revolution on 

Spain. mSaiMi iwIlllifhi of Buonaparte 
net tlMHMPV^yt — resignation 

Sr. and assembling of 

the gentsak Cortes^ 188 — misconduct 
of restoration. 

ISflhinA— convocation and first meet- 
ftff df the general Cortes. 191—^95— 
pnnctples of the constitution of uadis. 
194» 195 — ^its proposed refonn. 196— 
state of the three Baagne provinces. 
19r^l98* ^ 


Speekbaeher, character of. SST, 368. 
Spontini, character of his music. A41o 
Slatl (Madame de). notice of. 352. 35Sl > 
Stati Papers on Greek ^flairs laid before 
Parliament, <360. * • 

Stutihtics, objects and advantages of the 
• science of. 205. 

Sutcidei^ in the department of the Seine. 
213 — the propensity to self-murder 
frequently excited by a principle of 
imitation. 213. 214. 

Sueden, literary intelligence from. 240. 

^ 471 . 


T. 

Tooke (J. Home)^fir8t gave popularity to 
grammatical studies. 59. 

Tareno (Count), notice of his History of 
Spain. 197. 

TrevihOt description of. 264. 

Trieste, description of, 167, 168. 

Turkey, literary intelligence from. 240. 


U. 

Ulm (Lewin von), his opinion respecting 
the claim of Prussia to Juliers and 
Berg, 49 — 52. 


V. 

Valery (M.), Voyages historiques ei Hii6» 
raires en Italic, 245 — character and 
nature of his work. 246 — 248. 279. 

Venice, descriptiqp of, 266 — archives of 
the republic, 267 — the arsenal, 268 — 
the Armenian convent of Sun Lazzaro. 
269— the Academy of Fine Arts, 270 — 
the Murazzi. ib. — the state prisons. 
270, 271. 

Verona, description of, 261, 262. 

Victnza, description of, 262, 263. 

Villetard, secretary of the French em- 
bassy at Venice, account of. 267 . 268. 

*1 


TValdeus (King), romance of, 131. 
WHkinsou(J»G.\ Materia Hiereglyphiea, 
containing the Egyptian Pantheon . 
303, 

Wilton (U> H.), Dictionarjr ia SaB.4(it 
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and English, 56— nature of the work, 

62 — pism followed by him, 68— ex- 
tracts fivwhis dedication and preface, 
68, 69— pan of tht work upon which 
his was founded, 70, 71 — his inv|f9ti- 
gation concemi]^ the vocabulary^ of 
Amera Sinha, 7^-his account of other 0 
native works which he consulted, 74, 

75 — specimens of the work, 75^77 — 
its general character, 77. 

Wireker (Nigellus), account of his5p|cu- 


lumJStultorum, 389—391—1# satires 
addressed |o the Bishop of S94* 
BUdsfi (Mr.), his prediction mpecting 
sfcgderick XL d^msia, 55, 56. ^ ^ 


K 


correspondence 
widi GSflK^Se— 347 — particnlaxB of 
himr**^>lu8 Singing Academyf 343. 
■% / y 
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